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BY SIDNEY G. KOON 


/ about 1876, began the real need for giving it must be regarded merely as a stepping stone or 
metals a polished or refracting finish which preliminary operation to the real finishing or polish- 
would take from them the crude, rough appearance’ ing processes. 


W [H the start of the nickel plating industry, far superior to that left by the lathe or planer tool, 


left by the preliminary processes and develop their Polishing may be regarded primarily as flexible 
inherent beauty. From small beginnings, the busi- grinding, in that it is accomplished by means of 
ness of polishing and highly finishing metals has emery or other abrasive held by glue on the pe- 
grown in a cumulative manner, and has lately-re- riphery of a flexible wheel, made usually of cloth 
ceived a considerable impulse from the disinclina- or leather. Buffing, on the other hand, while done 


Dotted Lire Shows 
“\\, face of Wheel 
\\\ Headed wth Emery 


Polishing Two Special Faced 16-In. 





. ° . : i 
Brass Door Knobs Compress Canvas Pol- 
on One Specially ‘Shing Wheel of Hard ( ; | 
Shaped Cams aims Density, Used in Fin- t 
a) ; ae press ishing Scissor Handles ae 
Canvas Wheel. The ‘The sketch shows how ¥ 
knobs revolve while the emery heading fits ‘ 
being finished the wheel contour 1 <, 
buyers to purchase materials which lack with tripoli-rouge, lime or other abrasive powder, 8 
i finish. and producing the most highly finished product pos- “a 
Manufacturers, feeling this condition of affairs sible, does not have the abrasive firmly attached to ; 
through the inability of their sales departments to the wheel. In buffing the abrasive is applied during 
maintain an adequate volume of sales, have not been the process by means of a “cake,” using wax or 5 
) learn the cause, and to look about for means grease as a body or bond, and held to the wheel, ae 
' giving their products a satisfactory luster. whence it is transferred to the part being treated. j (ae 
Where they have succeeded in this effort, they have It is thus rubbed in by the application of the buffing Bi 
D¢ ‘le in many cases, during the prevailing de- wheel. 
n, to hold their customers and add new ones, There has long been much confusion in connec- 
preserve a better proportion of their sales tion with these treatments; many people call them 
ive their less fortunate neighbors. indiscriminately by either name. Hence, it is per- 


s element of sales resistance is centered ulti- haps not strange, in view of the recent development 
ery largely in women, who want everything of the processes, and the utter lack of general in- 
household bright and shiny. This attitude formation about them, that encyclopedias, even 
ot only to kitchen utensils, but to door- those devoted primarily to mechanical subjects, do 
nd other house hardware and a multitude not clear up the matter. The paucity of written 
things which formerly were left dull. The information in this field is extreme, There is no 
polished nickel-plated electric iron, as com- book dealing adequately with it, nor are there many 
ith the rough black flat iron of a generation magazine or other technical articles which cover it, 
a familiar example. except in fragmentary form. 
ding with a solid wheel of emery or other An idea of the importance of polishing opera- 
e has been used for a long time as a shaping tions to the metal working industry may be obtained 
hing operation. While this leaves a finish when it is realized that about 85 per cent of the 
cost of making pocket knives is represented in the 
from an interview with Bradford H. Divine, finishing operations. This leaves only 15 per cent 
vine Brothers Co., Utica, N. Y for the material, the forging, grinding and other 
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da man calls it “buffing”; another says 
it is “polishing”; still a third refers to 
“fexible grinding.” Confusion of terms implies 


lack of standards. Lack of standards connotes 


enenensavacervennersany 


—in many plants—lack of interest. And lack 
: of interest is the forerunner to loss of profits. 
When five-sixths of the entire production cost 
of a pocket knife is incurred in the finishing 


operation, up-to-date management realizes 


Mo ht 


that that finishing operation deserves the 


most expert attention and painstaking skill 


reese snenesvocuarereesacranvecnossocneenisity 
ponenoaanetineseriue 


which money can buy. It demands equipment 
properly fitted, in all its details, to the par- 
ticular operation to be done on that particular 


job. 


eevee enesc renner nernnanentT 


processes. Due doubtless to a lack of realization 
of its importance, the polishing operation of the 
usual metal working plant has been neglected to 
such an extent that this has been characterized as 
the one department of modern plants which is not 
run in accordance with modern’ engineering 
methods. 

The beginning of the importance of polishing 
was simultaneous with the advent of the nickel- 
plated bicycle, which was followed almost immedi- 
ately by nickel-plated faucets and other plumbing 
fixtures. From this starting point, the process has 
passed to a myriad of uses, until to-day a very 
large proportion of metal parts for final use have 
to be polished. It may seem a far cry from the 
small blade of a pocket knife to a locomotive bell, 
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Special Compress Polishing Wheel for Finishing Simul- 
taneously Two Parallel Surfaces on a Lathe Guide 
The two other inclined parallel surfaces may likewise 
be finished simultaneously with this same wheel, merely 


by changing the setup. Note that the wheel consists 
of annular rings, held in place by special clamps and 
bolts 


but both are now treated largely in the same man- 
ner, under modern methods. 

Solid grinding does not produce a truly finished 
surface except in some forms of high precision 
work. Even then, the rigidity of the abrasive wheel 
is likely to produce scratches on the surface. Car- 
borundum crystals are prone to dig in. These 
troubles are avoided when flexible grinding is used, 
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because of the smooth running of the whe: 
because the mere property of flexibility in the e] 
prevents the resistance to its passage acro 
part being finished from becoming sufficient to 
scratches. 

Engineers, who have given this subject « 
ishing practically a lifetime study, hold posi 
that the entire proposition of abrasive 
finishing processes, from whatever angle « 
ered, gets back eventually to the character | 
quality of the glue used in tying the abrasi 
the wheel, and to the method and care by 
the glue is applied to the wheel. 

It is perfectly obvious that the glue must 
the abrasive particles tightly in position, for 


a 


Special Angles for 
Construction of R 
Are Polished 
Wheels, One F 
the Other. Both 
cial 14-in. diameter 
press leather 
The roughing wi 
medium density, }! 
grooves; the 
wheel, medium |} 
but two. This is 
theory that the 
— on the rougher op 
will wear away 
quickly ; hence the w 


were designed for an 


Cushion 


amount of service befor 
redressing 





quite impossible to do a satisfactory polishing or 
flexible grinding job if particles of glue and emery 
fly from the rapidly revolving wheel onto the floor. 
And the resultant of the wheel and its peripheral 
velocity must give a hardness sufficient to cut the 
metal, or the cost will be increased, a satisfact 

production volume not reached and the desired 

ish or luster not obtained. At the same time, th 
glue has to be flexible enough to bend slightly 


Two Wheels with oe 
Plain Contour Pol- 
ish Simultaneously 7 _ 
the Edges of the ; 
Handle Stem of the 
Scissor Blade, the 
Blade Being Held 
in a Suitable Jig. 
The third wheel, 





shown in a differ- 2 
ent plane, is used to . 
polis! h 
the handle, as indi- 
cated by the dotted 

line A 
otherwise the wheel ceases to be flexible and the 


process approaches that of solid grinding. These 
two functions of the glue, seemingly almost dia- 
metrically opposed, can readily be obtained in 4 
glue manufactured especially for this purpose 1! 
accordance with standard formulas. They are 4l- 
most certain, however, not to be obtained from the 
general-purpose glues on the market. 


T 


Grinding, polishing and buffing are all alike in 
the fact that they are all performed with whee's. 
Beyond that point, they differ materially and each 
in itself has differences due to the character of 
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he work to be done. For instance, coarse grinding 
used for removing scale and humps from the 
irface of the metal. Medium grinding carries the 
rocess one step further and reduces the surface to 
. certain degree of smoothness. Fine grinding is 
ised for precision work and for leaving a perfectly 
nooth surface for the following operations. There 
no definite dividing line between these three 
‘esignations of coarse, medium and fine, for there 
re many grades of fineness of abrasive wheels from 
the coarsest to the finest. 
Similarly, polishing may be classified about in 
-he same way as grinding, into coarse, medium and 
the coarse and medium being similar in the 
esults desired to the coarse and medium grinding. 
Fine polishing, sometimes called glazing, grease 
ishing, ete., is used to prepare on non-ferrous 
tals a surface which will later be buffed or plated. 








[eo os asennnens FB eeennnes mae 


iped Compress Canvas Wheel, 12 In. in Diameter 

f Medium Hard Density, Used in Finishing Gear 

x Hanéles. The handle rotates at a speed different 
from that of the polishing wheel 


[he final and finish polishing, when applied to bare 
steel, is often called buffing. 
Buffing may also be divided into three groups, 
coarse buffing consisting in cutting down non-fer- 
us metals, this operation being done often direct 
yn the casting as it comes out of the sand. Fine 
or medium buffing follows the rougher process and 
produces a smoother finish, which may later be car- 
ried further. The final or finest buffing process, 
known as coloring, is used to produce high light 
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efracting surfaces on either bare metal or plated 
ware, 
Polishing is governed first by the character of 
ne metal being treated. A second governing point, 
d furnishing a sub-division within each class of 
netal, is the type of article to be polished. The 
iird governing factor is the contour of that article, 
which governs not only the density of the wheel 
the shape of its face. The fourth and final 
verning characteristic is the finish which it is 
‘sired to obtain upon the metal part. . 
The character of the abrasive to be used depends 
m the amount of metal to be removed, resolved 
to the number of processes necessary, as well as 
‘he character of the finish to be laid on the metal. 
1@ size of the abrasive depends on the character 








W . HEN the sales manager finds a competi- ' 
’ 


or cutting into his customers with goods : 
of a superior finish, then is the importance of 


; 
proper polishing driven home with compelling ' 
force. This is purely an executive problem. i 
The engineering and production elements have 
: all been reduced to standards—but not in every i 
: shop. Where finishing technique and methods ' 
: are still left to Tom, in one shop, to Dick and i 
: Harry in the others—there is the place for | 
; the expert in polishing to advise with the i 
: management and show how dollars may be 

saved, and others earned, through modern 

methods untrammeled by precedent and in- ; 


ertia. 


or fibrous nature of the material being polished, 
and on the fineness of the surface desired. Whether 
natural or artificial abrasive is used depends upon 
the amount of cut required and whether or not the 
process is designed for a reduction of the metal. 
Artificial abrasives are used almost wholly in the 
cutting process, while the softer natura) abrasives, 
with a certain admixture of dirt which it is difficult 
to remove from them, but which seems to help 
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Rough and Dry Finishing on Five Surfaces 

Simultaneously by Means of Special Sectional! 

Compress Polishing Wheel Designed for This 
Particular Job 


lubricate the process, are used for producing a fin- 
ish on the surface. 

Wheel speed is controlled by the same conditions, 
and is a matter of greater importance than is gen- 
erally understood. The limit of operating speeds 
is controlled by the melting or softening point of 
the glue used, which action in turn is produced 
through excessive friction between the wheel and 
the metal, and through the crushing or glazing of 
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the abrasive particles. But there is no occasion, 
in general, to approach this limit. Far lower speeds 
are called for in many instances than are commonly 
used and, in these cases, the high speed of usual 
operation will not produce the finish desired. 

Upon the surface to be covered depends the di- 
ameter of the wheel. Its speed depends upon the 


Wheel Travels Automatically 
at Right Angles to Work. * wed 
Adjustable for Pressure 3 
Mecharically Diver 


| n ‘ 

74) Fic 6 Diam.» 3/ Long 
ay Ay eft hh 5 “Copper Roll 
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Because of the Nature of Soft Copper, Which 
Would Tend to Clog a Polishing Wheel Rotating 
in the Same Plane as the Engraving Roll, This 
Concave-Faced Compress Canvas Wheel, with 
2-In. Cushion and Extra Soft Density, Has Been 
Mounted at a Right Angle to the Work. The 


wheel is 16 in. in diameter, with 4-in. face; the 
copper roll 16 in. in diameter and 31 in. long 


desired results for the several processes necessary to 
the completed article. The density of the wheel is 
governed by the shape of the article. The shape of 
the wheel, that is, whether the face is flat or formed, 
depends upon the contour of the surface to be pol- 
ished. Our illustrations show a number of wheels 
designed for certain specific contours and fitted to 
those only. 

A typical example of the sort of problem to 
be met in connection with polishing of metals may 
be drawn from the experience of a prominent optical 
company, which required a highly polished surface, 
absolutely true in a plane, for the comparison of 
lenses. Attempts were made to get this surface 


; 
—_| -x 

ony Ni . : Two Polishing Operations 

WS Performed Simultaneously on 

S a Knife Blade by Special 

ky Medium Density Compress 

k. a Leather Wheels 14 In. in 

oo Diameter. One wheel has 


shaped contour: the other, 
while plain in contour, is 
t undercut to clear the heel of 
= ‘Ss the knife blade 





by the usual planing, followed by polishing with 
a very fine wheel, while the piece was held by clamps 
upon a planer. Invariably, however, it was found 
upon removing the piece from the planer that a 
certain amount of distortion had been set up, by 
the combined action of the restraining clamps and 
the heat of the process produced by the passage of 
the polishing wheel over the surface. Consequently, 
the familiar rainbows appeared when the plate was 
used. 

In search of better methods of handling the 
operation, the engineers avoided the use of clamps 
by holding the piece in place on the planer bed by 
means of hot pitch, and polishing after the pitch 
had set. Still the rainbows appeared when a lens 
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was tested. This was due to the fact that the hx 
ing of the metal by the action of the wheel produ 
a local, though minute, heating of the pitch, and 
caused the almost microscopic distortion of 
metal. 

A solution to this problem would be to bri 
both sides of the metal plate to as nearly as possi! 
a uniform and plane surface, the two being para! 
to each other, and then polishing one surface wi; 
a polishing wheel while the plate was held by | 
other surface magnetically on the planer bed. ‘} 
polishing under this condition can be done wi 
great nicety, care being taken so that the amou 
of heat previously experienced is considera 
diminished. This illustration gives a clear indi: 
tion as to the character of accuracy required 
some polishing operations and as to how this a 
curacy may be obtained. 

In another instance, a firm manufacturing 
foil equivalent to about 1/3000 in. thick only. 1 
final rolling process was done by a roll 7 in. 
diameter and 17 in. long, made of hardened ste: 
and highly polished. It was found, however, t! 


Polishing Wheel ‘stee/ Roll 


2 Diam.x B face . f /7x7 Diam Hardened 





* Wheel Mourted 
on Lathe Carriage 


Method of Polishing Hardened Steel Rolls Used 
in the Manufacture of Tin Foil 


after a few days’ work the roll began to give streaks, 
or tiny scratches, in the surface of the tin foil, 
which was a condition unacceptable to purchasers. 
Consequently these rolls had to be changed fre 
quently and redressed before again being used. This 
redressing was done by a skilled operator, who 
smoothed the rolls by means of abrasive on a leather 
surface mounted on a block of wood, and applied b) 
hand to the roll. The operation took him thre: 
weeks and, while it resulted in a smooth surface, 
produced an exorbitant upkeep cost. 

. This problem is being met by a flexible grinding 
equipment, shown in one illustration, where a pol- 
ishing wheel 12 in. in diameter, and with a fac 
of 11% in., runs back and forth on a lathe carriage 
while rotating at high speed against the surface of 
the rotating hardened steel roll. The use of a 
proper abrasive on this wheel produces the surface 
desired, while the continuous rotation of the stee 
roll, on a fixed axis, insures its perfectly cylindrica 
form after the conclusion of the operation. It 
is estimated that by this means a roll may be re 
dressed within 30 minutes, instead of requirins 
three weeks. 

Frequently it. is necessary, in connection wit! 
polishing operations, to go back into the previous 
history of the manufacture of the article to be po 
ished, and make some change in the manufactur! 
process so that conditions prejudicial to polishi: 
may be avoided. This study of preliminary pro 
esses frequently results in a change in the shape 
of the piece, so that the polishing may more easi! 
be done. Sometimes this results in the use of « 
larger amount of metal in the piece, which, 0! 
course, is rarely favored by the manufacturer. 
When it is made clear, however, that the use of an 
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iditional dollar’s worth of metal may save ten 
ilars in the finishing process, the desirability of 
he change becomes apparent. 

These pages contain a number of sketches show- 
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eee ae Angle of a Bicycle 
: Handle Bar Post a 
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Contour Is Neces- 
sary This one is 
14 in. in diameter, 
with 3-in. cushion, 
of compress canvas 


ind soft density 
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r typical polishing processes applied to a great 
riety of products, all the way from surgical scis- 
rs and pocket knives to lathe beds and other heavy 
eces. Each one is a problem in itself and each 
ne has to be separately studied. As an illustration 
f this, mention may be made of skate blanks turned 
it by a Massachusetts concern. They were cut 
it by dies from thin plates or sheets of steel. It 
happened that the manufacturer blanked the blade 
for the heel risers with one side of the sheet upper- 
st, while the toe riser was cut with the other 
side uppermost. The result was a piece so warped 
that it could not be held on a magnetic chuck, either 
tor removing the burr, by grinding, or for polishing. 
fhe remedy was obvious. 
The foregoing illustrations may serve to bring 
clearly to the attention of the executive end of a 
anufacturing concern the fact that the possibil- 
ties of accomplishments, both mechanical and finan- 
ial, in polishing departments, are fully as large as 
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Polishing Pipes or Tubes Which Are Fed Across 
he Face of the Polishing Wheel by the Feed Roll 
Held Askew 


y other department in the factory. The actual 
lishing processes themselves have been reduced to 
ich absolute standard formulas that they are 
mple of introduction and execution. The basis of 
nese processes, however, is a general knowledge of 
| other processes preceding polishing, in order to 
ring the work through to the polishing or finishing 
‘partment in such condition that it can be properly 
perated upon and proper results secured. 
It will appeal to the reader, no doubt, that a man 
vho may have spent a lifetime in a plant as a polish- 
er has not had the proper education, experience or 
raining to permit him to do other than simply sit 
-C his polishing wheel and polish a piece of metal. 
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Planning the work requires the best kind of tech- 
nical training and manufacturing experience. A 
man, to be a competent executive in charge of a 
finishing department, should have a thorough knowl- 
edge not only of metallurgy, including the effect of 
various processes, such as heat treating, upon 
metals, but also of forging, casting, drawing, stamp- 
ing, spinning, etc. He should have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the design of metal parts, having in 
mind the ability of the operator to reach every por- 
tion of the article with a polishing or flexible grind- 
ing wheel of the size, shape and character necessary 
to produce the desired finish. 

Much could be said on the question of cost of 
operating finishing departments. It is true that, 
especially in buffing, the whole plan is so funda- 
mentally loose to-day that enormous wastages, all 
of which are part of the cost, are present and 
foolishly so, simply because the proposition in the 
plant has not been standardized. It is, indeed, 
difficult to find two concerns, even in the same line 
of manufacturing, using the same process; and 
often they are operating at widely different costs. 
In connec*ion with this, much of the work previous- 
ly executed, undoubtedly by hand, is now being 
handled on automatic and semi-automatic machines, 
with the obvious advantage of decreased cost and 
increased speed of production. 

Shaped wheels are coming rapidly into use, fol- 
lowing along the princples of milling machine prac- 
tice—for what is polishing, except another phase 
of metal production expressed so clearly in milling 
operations? Likewise, polishing is taking the place 
of lathe and planer operations, and, more generally 
speaking, flexible polishing and grinding are being 
substituted for other tooling operations at great 
reduction of cost, and are at the same time pro- 
ducing satisfactory finishes. 


Progress in Molding Sand Investigation 


The American Foundrymen’s Association commit- 
tee on molding sand research has been formulating 
instructions to be sent various State surveys as to 
methods to be followed in their investigations. The 
sub-committee on standard tests will report in due 
time on standard methods which will make possible a 
comparison of sands of one State with those of an- 
other. The committee desires information concerning 
investigations which have been carried on in foun- 
dries and laboratories in the testing of molding sand 
and the reclamation of old sand. The American Steel 
Foundries, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Buckeye Steel 
Casting Co. and Ohio Brass Co. have already offered 
to contribute the results of tests made in their foun- 
dries. Three representatives of the American Society 
for Testing Materials have been appointed to repre- 
sent that organization on the A. F. A. committee. 
They are G. K. Burgess, Bureau of Standards; G. H. 
Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., and Dr. Richard Moldenke, 
Watchung, N. J. The secretary of the committee, 
R. E. Kennedy, 909 W. California Street, Urbana, 
lll., would like to be notified of any investigations 
that are being carried on by foundry companies or 
individuals. 


The Pendergast Fence Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., has 
begun operations in the manufacture of wire fencing. 
The plant is equipped with new modern machinery. 
The president is Maurice De Pendergast; vice-presi- 
dent, Archibald Weir; secretary, Judith M. Pender- 
gast, and treasurer, Harvey Unsworth. Maurice De 
Pendergast started the manufacture of wire fencing in 
Sarnia in 1903 and the business gradually developed, 
but has been out of business for a few years preced- 
ing the organizing of the new company. He is also 
president and principal owner of the Pendergast Fence 
Co., Inc., with head office and a plant at Stillwater, 
Minn. 
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ELECTRIC STEAM GENERATOR 


An Apparatus to Take the Place of Fuel-Fired 
Boilers 


A N electric steam generator, utilizing the principle of 
heating produced by resistance to flow of electric 
current through water, has been placed on the market 
by the Electric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia. 
It is called the Electro steam generator. 

Steam is generated at any specified pressure by 
means of high tension alternating current led directly 





An Electric Steam Ge 
3-Phase, Instal'ed b 


nerator of 20,000 Kw., 6600 Volts, 


Shawinigan Water & Power Co 


through electrodes of special design into the water to be 
evaporated. A vertical tank is used, constructed ac- 
cording to approved boiler practice. The whole ap- 
paratus occupies, it is emphasized, only a fraction of 
the space required for fuel-fired boilers and the cost 
of installation is much less. 

The amount of steam generated, the pressure and 
amount of electric power used are governed by the 
height of water in the vertical tank. This is controlled 
and regulated by standard valves, thus to render the 
whole operation practically automatic. 

Any water that is suitable for the ordinary boiler 
is satisfactory and it is not regarded as necessary to 
install water softening apparatus. Either condensate 
or raw water can be used or a mixture of the two. No 
part of the electric steam generator is exposed to a 
higher temperature than that of the steam and the only 
part subject to wear is the electrodes. 

The most important application of this steam gen- 
erator will be found in industries located within the 
range of hydroelectric power plants, where use may be 
made of surplus energy or water running to waste. 
Due to the inability of ordinary power consumers to 
operate 24 hr. per day, the load factor at most power 
plants runs from 60 to 80 per cent. Complete use may 
be made of this off-peak load, which is not now used, by 
the installation of such steam generators, and the load 
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factor of the power station can be considerably 
proved. The generators are found to operate with 
per cent thermal efficiency and unity power fac: 
The generator can be paralleled in with existing c 
or oil-fired boilers and operated on the off-peak loa 
when cheap power can be had. 

One large installation operates only on Satu) 
night and Sunday, and the resultant saving in coa 
is stated, paid for the whole cost in one season. 

The chief advantages claimed are that the inj 
and operating costs are much lower than on fuel-fi: 
boilers, the space occupied is much less, minimum . 
penses involved for buildings, and smokestacks, s|{ 
age for oil or coal, fuel or ash-handling equipment, n 
chanical stoking devices and water softeners are 
needed. Renewals, repairs, cleaning and shutdowns a 
reduced to a minimum as the highest temperature 
that of the steam. 

A number of large generators have been in succe 
ful operation for some months and already ov 
100,000 kw. of generators, representing 10,000 bo 
horsepower, according to Frank Hodson, president El; 
tric Furnace Construction Co., are running or being i 
stalled of the type described. 

Wherever fuel is expensive and power can be had 
at cheap rates, the electric steam generator is regarded 
as the economical unit. This condition applies particu 
larly to industries like paper, pulp and chemical, lum 
ber, textiles, etc. Many companies purchasing power 
contract for blocks of electric power at a fixed rate per 
horsepower year. Yet few of these use this continuous 
ly, it is pointed out, and during idle periods the energy 
which they pay for can be converted into steam for 
heating or industrial purposes. 


Air Reduction Sales Co. and Davis-Bournon- 
ville Co. Merge 


The Air Reduction Sales Co., Canadian Pacific 
Building, New York, and the Davis-Bournonville Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., have consolidated. Plans which 
have been under way for several weeks were ratified at 
a meeting of the stockholders on March 17. New of 
ficers of the consolidated company have not yet beer 
elected, nor have complete arrangements been made 
regarding the physical merging of the plants of the 
combined companies. 

The Air Reduction Sales Co. was incorporated 
1915, acquiring its processes for the production of 
gases from liquid air largely from the L’Air Liquid 
Societe of France, and it owns exclusively the rights t 
these processes for the United States and Mexico. I) 
addition to plants scattered at various industrial cer 
ters throughout the country for the manufacture of 
oxygen and acetylene, the company also markets the 
entire output of a plant in Baltimore, Md., operated 
and owned jointly with the U. S. Industrial Chemica! 
Co., for the manufacture of calorene by a process de 
veloped by the two companies. It has a plant at Jer \ 
sey City for the manufacture of cutting and welding 
torches, and a plant in Chicago for the manufacturs 
of acetylene tanks. It has warehouses in 35 cities of 
the United States. 

The Davis-Bournonville Co., which has a plant at 
Jersey City, is a pioneer in the development of oxy 
acetylene apparatus and equipment, its products 1 
cluding the “Oxygraph,” the “Radiagraph,” tube weld 
ing equipment and other special devices which will be 
combined with the “Airco” line of the Air Reductior 
Sales Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Engineering Adver 
tisers’ Association, held at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, March 14, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Julius Holl, assistant 
to president and advertising manager Link-Belt Co 
Chicago; vice-president, J. B. Patterson, district man 
ager P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. at Chicago; secretary, 
H. N. Baum, advertising manager Celite Products Co., 
Chicago. 









Fluorspar in Open-Hearth Practice 


Effective Agent in Removing Sulphur from the Steel— 
Action on the Slag and Furnace Lining—Some 


Old Ideas Altered 


hearth process for many years, but very little 
is known as to the reasons for the effects it 
about. It has been found useful in helping to 
the sulphur in open-hearth heats, and in this 
ection a paper by S. Schleicher in Stahl und Eisen, 
17, 1921, is of great interest, as it deals en- 
with this question of desulphurization and the 
of fluorspar. 
Table 1 are shown the results with nine heats 
from material very low in manganese and high 
ilphur, and in the working of which no fluorspar 
used. The last column shows the sulphur distribu- 
coefficient and is obtained by dividing the sulphur 
tent in the slag by that in the steel. In other 
, it shows the ratio of the sulphur in the slag 
hat in the steel. 
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Subiline Contents of Heats Made ‘csithout Sixeebue 


P hearth pro has been used in the basic open- 
<q 


Analysis of Metal 





manent ainioaie 

Mangan- Phos- Sulphur Distribut’n 
ese, phorus, Sulphur, in Slag, Coefficient 

PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
0.56 0.04 0.06 0.14 2.33 
0.47 0.03 0.08 0.27 3.37 
0.56 0.07 0.08 0.19 2.37 
0.53 0.05 6.09 0.34 3.77 
0.53 0.04 0.09 0.35 3.90 
0.53 0.06 0.08 0.20 2.50 
0.44 0.04 0.08 0.26 3.25 
0.50 0.03 0.09 0.32 3.50 
0.44 0.04 0.09 0.30 3.33 





The distribution coefficient of these nine heats aver- 
3.15. Table 2 shows what a different result is 
ed when fluorspar is used and gives the analysis 

ne 30-ton heats, as before, using the same lime 
rge but with addition of 400 kg. (882 lb.) of fluor- 


\vosonveervacnaannsaraanesevmnoestenvenrsrneesnsenvysvervensevannvoesoomenn evreerraresnenennenin ' 
Sulphur Contents of Heats Made with Fluorspar 
Anal lysis of Metal 


Mangan- Phos- Sulphur Distribut’n 
ese phorus, Sulphur, in Slag, Coefficient 

Pe rc nt PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
0.38 0.02 0.05 0.32 6.4 
0.47 0.03 0.05 0.32 6.4 
0.32 0.02 0.04 0.30 7.5 
0.50 0.05 0.06 0.38 6.3 
0.47 0.02 0.04 0.26 6.5 
0.44 0.06 0.05 0.30 6.0 
0.53 0.04 0.03 0.20 6.6 
0.41 0.02 0.05 0.33 6.6 
0.47 0.03 0.06 0.36 6.0 


‘IVT LU TUL OPTETODUONAREDOREMMERENEDRT TOAD EN TEDD OL EEEOTRROREDREDOPTDOEEOTTORHNNATTRORREDETERDOATaNOFORREERHEG ITH ON EREDONEDONDED OTE: 





Che coefficient of these nine heats is considerably 
eased and averages 6.5. The steel of the first nine 
ts averages 0.08 per cent sulphur, which is above 
llowable limit of 0.06 per cent, while with the last 
heats it is about 0.05 per cent. The addition of 
par brings about a noticeable increase in the dis- 
ion coefficient and a decrease in the sulphur in 
stee!, 


“ie next matter to be investigated is the action of 
fluorspar in the slag. After its addition the slag 
es very fluid. If the outgoing gases are con- 
ted through water the well known jelly-like pre- 
ite of silica is formed which is always produced 
silicon fluoride is passed through water. The 
‘spar has therefore reacted with the silica of the 
silicon fluoride being given off as a fume, and 
formed according to the equation: 
2Ca Fle + Si0e = Si Fly + 2 CaO 
As silicon fluoride is formed, the calcium fluoride 
‘uorspar contents of the slag must decrease. This 
own by the following results, the first sample 
: taken immediately after solution of the fluorspar; 
s, 10 min. after addition, and the other samples 
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at 10-min. intervals. The exact results of sulphur 
determinations in the steel, and calcium fluoride in the 
slag, were as follows: 


Sulphur, per cent.0.110 0.076 0.074 0.070 0.063 0.056 0.062 
Calcium fluoride, 
per cont ...... 6.03 4.10 3.40 2.27 2.09 2.21 2.00 


This shows that the decrease in calcium fluoride 
only goes on to about 2 per cent, the samples taken 
during the last 30 min. agreeing within allowable 
errors of analysis. 

Seven finishing slags from seven heats in which 
fluorspar was used were then examined. The results 
were: 


Calcium Fluoride Fluorine, 
Per Cent Per Cent 

2.58 1.26 

2.40 1.17 

2.44 1.19 

2.30 1.12 

2.16 1.05 

2.48 1.20 

2.06 1.00 


Here, also, with sufficiently long working, the cal- 
cium fluoride contents of the slag are reduced to 2.0 
to 2.5 per cent, and then remain practically constant. 
Whether the fluorine is all present as calcium fluoride, 
or in some other form, was not determined, but the 
assumption was made that it was calcium fluoride. 

Up to now it has also been assumed that desulphur- 
ization, when fluorspar is used, was brought about by 
the slag being made more basic and yet remaining 
fluid enough to permit a good reaction. The following 
results will show that desulphurization cannot be laid 
to this cause. The finishing slags of two similar heats, 
one made without fluorspar additions and the other 
with fluorspar, are > given i in Table &. 
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Table 3—Open-Hearth Slags with and without Fluorspar 


Without Spar With Spar 
i acta eta 
Slag, Steel, Slag, Steel, 
Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 
SiOe 15.20 Cc 0.16 Si02 19.63 * Cc 0.12 
FeoOs 3.57 Mn 0.50 FeeO3 2.86 Mn 0.41 
FeO 8.14 P 0.03 FeO 11.57 P 0.02 
AloOg 2.14 Ss 0.09 AleOs 3.36 S 0.06 
MnO 5.41 MnO 5.63 
P2O5 4.76 P2005 2.62 
CaO 46.50 CaO 45.98 
MgO 12.97 MgO 4.55 
Ss 0.32 S. Coeff Ss 0.44 S. Coeff. 
( as , xan 3.50 Cc mare 2.26 7.3 
we ner PERERONOREREEE TF HEES 0m 1 LLEELLUETRREREEET ERE OEDODROOE, OU) 08820000 


The haskell of the two » shame oxpuianel as the ratio 
of the oxygen of the bases to that of the acids is 1.67 
in the first case, 1.30 in the second, and yet the dis- 
tribution coefficient in the first case is 3.50 and in the 
second 7.3 

In order to obtain conclusive information, the follow- 
ing experiment was carried out: A 60-ton heat was 
taken, and while working down 2000 kg. (4409 Ib.) of 
spiegeleisen was added. In a half hour the manganese 
was worked out and the bath was in such condition 
that about a half hour’s work with the finishing slag 
was needed. An addition of 900 kg. (1984 lb.) of 
fluorspar was made, the spar containing 95 per cent 
calcium fluoride. Samples of metal and slag were 
taken, as shown in Table 4. Especially striking is the 
fact that the silica does not decrease but increases, 
notwithstanding the calcium fluoride reacts with the 
silica as shown by the thick white smoke fror: the 
chimney after each addition. 

To investigate the matter further, samples were 
taken from another heat giving results as follows: 
Test Time Silica, Per Cent 


1 18 38 17.23 

: 800 kg. (1764 Ib.) fluorspar 
2 10:33 ° 17.65 - 
3 10:°7 16.18 
4 10:43 17.08 
5 11:13 17.70 


This heat also shows that the silica drops during the 
first seven minutes but then again increases. The slag 
takes up silica which must come from the furnace lin- 
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ing, and it must be mentioned that there is marked 
destruction of that part of the hearth and walls coming 
in contact with the slag. Through the fluorspar addi- 
tion the slag has not become more basic. The sulphur 
in the bath (Table 4) is lowered from 0.081 per cent 
to 0.064 per cent and then 0.060 per cent. In the slag, 
however, the sulphur is not increased but decreases, 
and to a greater extent than is accounted for by the 
dilution of the slag with the spar addition. The same 
results were shown by another heat as given below: 


Sulphur in Steel, Sulphur in Slag, 
Time Per Cent Per Cent 
10:55 0.081 0.233 
11:00 S00 kg. (1764 Ib.) Spar addition 
11:20 0.060 0.165 
11:40 n.d 0.182 
12:12 0.042 0.220 
12:13 Tapped 


A careful balance of the sulphur in the heat given 
in Table 4 shows that 18.39 kg. (4054 Ib.) were vola- 
tilized. A test was carried out several times of tak- 
ing outgoing gas from the furnace between the port 
and the air regenerator, through a water-cooled pipe, 
and bubbling through potash solution. The average 


Table 4—Test with 


Steel 
Time Carbon Mangan. Phos Sulphur SiOe2 FeO 
2:15 0.145 0.35 0.026 0.081 : 19.90 10.80 
2:30 0.115 0.32 0.033 0.083 +: 17.90 10.67 
2:32 Addition of 2000 
3:00 0.175 0.44 0.0388 0.081 * 17.85 10.67 
3:01 Addition of 900 
3:11 0.120 0.38 0.027 0.064 : 17.60 11.44 
3:21 0.100 0.33 030 0.060 : 2385 11.70 
3:23 Addition of 300 
ate 0.100 0.35 0.030 0.060 * 33.25 11.70 


Tapped 


*Data in percentages 


showed 0.22 gr. sulphur per cubic meter, and theoreti- 
cally there should be 0.213 from the producer gas. 
Similar tests were made after the addition of fluorspar, 
but this method did not show an increase in the sulphur 
contents of the gas. This shows the sulphur is not 
in the form of SO.,, but there is the possibility of a 
fluoride being present, such as, for example, SF. 
There is a possibility that such a compound would be 
precipitated by the low temperature of the water-cooled 
tube, so the gas was sucked hot through a porcelain 
tube, and it was found that more sulphur was absorbed. 
The gas contained 1.966 gr. per cubic meter, and as 
0.22 gr. came from the producer gas, the remainder 
or 1.766 gr. was volatilized from the slag. The amount 
taken for the test was 10 liters and the time was the 
seven minutes immediately following the fluorspar 
addition. 

The test showed, therefore, that the influence of 
fluorspar addition to an open-hearth slag regarding 
the lowering of the sulphur is that in some form or 
other the sulphur is volatilized, and the slag is there- 
fore in condition to take up more sulphur from the 
bath. The last mentioned tests show this clearly, the 
sulphur contents in the final slag being approximately 
the same as before the fluorspar addition, although 
previous to this it decreased. The sulphur in the bath 
dropped from 0.081 to 0.042 per cent. Where the 
slag is to be used for fertilizer, and it is necessary the 
phosphate be soluble in citric acid, fluorspar should not 
be used. 

Next comes an abstract of the paper by J. Fohs 
in THE IRON AGE, May 27, 1909, p. 1692, with the 
conclusions of which Mr. Schleicher is not in agreement, 
as they are contradicted by the results of the tests 
previously described. 

Under certain conditions, notwithstanding fluorspar 
additions, it is possible to get re-sulphurization of the 
bath, when there is a very rapid removal of carbon. 
An example of a 40-ton heat may be mentioned. The 
heat was very high in carbon and with a very thick 
slag. Ten minutes after the addition of about 10 per 
cent fluorspar to the slag, the metal after a good deal 
of foaming was soft. The sulphur before the spar 
addition was 0.048 per cent in the steel and 0.34 per 
cent in the slag. Ten minutes after the addition it 
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was 0.064 per cent in the steel and only 0.09 p, 
in the slag. Careful calculation showed that 1: 
(23.8 lb.) sulphur had volatilized. The finished 
showed 0.05 per cent sulphur, so the slag had a 
sulphur again from the metal. 

With soft heats, also, it has been found tha: 
might be re-sulphurization but only when spa 
added suddenly, in large amounts, to the finishin; 
In these cases there was always such a drop 
sulphur contents of the slag that the total of 
in metal and slag was decreased and sulp!} 
volatilized. In one case, of a 44-ton heat, aft 
addition of 700 kg. (1543 lb.) of spar there 
increase in the bath from 0.076 to 0.097 per cen: 
the sulphur in the slag dropped from 0.385 
per cent. Calculation also showed that 18.6 (4 
of sulphur was volatilized. It is evident that 
slag is in good condition to take up sulphur fro 
bath. 

For desulphurization, therefore, it is nec 
that, after the fluorspar addition, the heat remair 
ciently long in the furnace. The fear that too 
addition of fluorspar is harmful is therefore not 


Fluorspar Addition* 


Slag 
‘evOg MnO CaO AleO3 MgO S P20; 
2.14 17.07 38.80 2.08 6.16 0.21 2.68 
2.71 16.77 39.30 3.16 6.35 0.25 2.52 
kg. (4409 lb.) spiegeleisen 
1.57 17.28 39.90 2.57 6.85 0.36 2.50 
ke. (1984 lb.) fluorspar 
1.57 15.83 34.65 2.36 7.29 0.26 2.29 t 
2.14 16.25 35.18 1.90 6.65 0.25 Sar 
kg. (661 Ib.) spiegeleisen 
2.71 16.02 35.50 2.51 7.15 0.24 2.1. 19 


Experience proves that spar can be added with the 
lime, and it can at least be added while the lime is in 
lumps in the slag without danger that there will not 
be plenty of time to take care of possible re-sulphuriza- 
tion. Experience also shows that heats handled with 
spar are always very low in phosphorus. 

The writer draws the following conclusions: lf 
fluorspar is added to an open-hearth slag, it is 
decomposed and reduced to a certain limit, nam 
from 2.0 to 2.5 per cent calcium fluoride content. Si 
is first removed from the slag as silicon fluoride, 
this silica is replaced by silica from the furnace lining 
Fluorspar is desuphurizing in its action in that sulp! 
is volatilized from the slag in some form and the s 
therefore can take up more sulphur from the bath 

There was an interesting discussion of this paper 
which was read before the steel works committee of 
the German Iron and Steel Institute. One spea 
mentioned the great danger of using fluorspar becaus' 
of the deterioration of the furnace walls and port « 
The first result of the spar additions is to give greater 
fluidity to the slag, greatly increasing its capab 
for reaction. The whole melting practice is ther 
favorably influenced and it may be assumed that 
increased removal of sulphur is due to this cause. Mr 
Schleicher disputed rapid deterioration of the furnace 
ends or walls when fluorspar was used, but admitted 
that the hearth suffered and the dolomite consump 
was increased. 

Another speaker mentioned that fluorspar burst 
into fine particles when added to the furnace becaus' 
of its water of crystallization, and had a very harmtu 
effect on the roof, walls and ends, and on this account 
was only to be used in the most urgent cases. In rep!) 
to another speaker, Mr. Schleicher said numerous cas‘ 
had proved that. after spar additions, the sulphur 
the slag first dropped considerably, and that the sum 
of the sulphur in slag and metal showed a loss in tota 
sulphur, and also a re-sulphurization of the metal 
the bath. In regard to the destructive effects of fluor- 
spar, it had not been found that the port ends anc 
roof suffered, but the ladle linings were very rapi('y 
eaten away. It should not be used unless needed, pu! 
there were cases where it provided a means for 
ducing the sulphur in high sulphur heats.—c. B. W. 
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‘ack-Cutting Attachment for Heavy Miller 


\ new rack-cutting attachment designed especially 
the heavy-duty miller has been brought out by the 
kford Milling Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. Rigid- 
a feature emphasized by the makers. 
\s shown in the illustration, the attachment is 
ped securely to the face of the column, further 
ort being given by the overhanging arm support 
ediately above the attachment spindle, at which 
the greatest strain is received. This strain is 
to be entirely overcome by the method of clamping 
he overhanging arm. The drive is by a shank held 
he main spindle by the tang and drawback. A wide 
hardened spur gear on the shank drives a spur 
keyed to the double-lead worm, the latter being 





ichment Is Clamped to the Face of the Column, 
Further support is given by the over 
hanging arm 





y steel, supported at both ends and provided 
two ball end-thrust bearings. The worm drives 
’ bronze worm wheel of coarse pitch which has 
» it, one on either side, two spur gears of wide 
d with staggered teeth. These spur gears drive 
ears that are cut solid on the attachment spindle, 
y close to the front, the other to the rear bear- 
‘he wide face gears with staggered teeth are 
d to assure smooth drive. 
attachment spindle is of special alloy steel and 
bronze taper bearings which are provided with 
for taking up wear through the adjustment of 
nut. The solid shaft on which the two spur 
nd worm wheel are mounted extend through 
tachment to serve as an over-arm support for 
tter arbor. The worm wheel and spur gears on 
aft, as well as the gears on the spindle shaft, 
i bath of oil, an oil cup at the side of the attach- 
erving as an oil line. 
rack-indexing attachment used in connection 
e rack-cutting attachment is fastened to the 
n the left-hand end of the table and consists 
racket which carries an indexing and locking 
ith change gears. It provides for cutting racks 
aking settings without relying on the usual dial 
purpose. The various gear combinations per- 
ks of different pitches to be indexed by making 
half turn, a complete turn or two complete 
f the locking disk. Eighteen change gears pro- 
the cutting of the following diametral pitches: 
by half pitches; all pitches from 7 to 16; and 
pitches from 18 to 32. Circular pitches from 
16 in., varying by sixteenths of an inch. The 
se used has jaws 30 in. long and opens 5% in. 
rack cutting attachment will be made also for 
1%4 machine. 


Tr 


Keith Car Works, Sagamore, Mass., have re- 
perations after a shutdown of three weeks. 
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National Metal Trades Association to Mcet in 
New York, April 19 and 20 


The 24th annual convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Wednesday and Thursday, April 19 and 
20. On the Monday preceding, the executive commit- 
tee will be in session and the 23 local branch sec- 
retaries will hold their semi-annual meeting. On 
Monday night, the Administrative Council and the 
local branch presidents and secretaries will meet at 
dinner. On Tuesday, the administrative council will 
hold its semi-annual meeting and the local branch 
secretaries will continue their sessions and at noon 
the administrative council, local branch presidents and 
secretaries will meet at luncheon. The annual din- 
ner of the Alumni Association, consisting of the or- 
ganization’s past officers, comes on Tuesday evening. 

The convention will open on Wednesday morning 
with a short business meeting, followed by a program 
of unusual interest. Able speakers have been secured 
to discuss business, financial and labor questions. The 
association, after a careful survey of apprenticeship 
training, covering a period of more than two years, 
has prepared a thorough-going plan of apprenticeship 
training, which will be submitted to the members at 
the convention. 


Angle Fixture with Perforated Plate 

A universal angle fixture with the plate perforated 
as shown in the illustration, for insertion of patent 
clamps, has been placed on the market by E. L. Krag 
& Co., 50 West Randolph Street, Chicago. The perfo- 
rations and clamps are intended to facilitate fastening 
and adjusting the work, the fixture as a whole being 
designed to permit easy and economical angle set ups 
on milling machines, surface grinders and drill presses. 

The plate swings a full 180 deg., or 90 deg. on each 
side from a horizontal position, and revolves a full 360 
deg. on the base. Surfaces of the plate are ground 
true and square with each other. Both dials at the 
joints are graduated in degrees and the plate hinged 





The Perforation of the Plate Is for Insertion of Patent 
Clamps, as Shown 


on a %-in. stud which is threaded at one end and is used 
to clamp the plate in the desired position. The faces 
of the large flanges on the plate engaging the faces of 
the bosses on the yoke lugs afford the necessary fric- 
tion required to hold the plate fast. The yoke casting 
revolves on a 1%-in. pilot which fits into the center 
of the base, the yoke being fastened by two %-in. 
bolts which ride in a circular T-slot in the base. All 
working surfaces are finished true and flat to assure 
perfect clamping. The three clamping nuts are of the 
same size, requiring but one wrench for all adjust- 
ments. 

The base is 8% in. long and 6% in. wide. The 
height over all is 6% in. and dimensions of the plate 
3% in. by 4% in. The weight is 25 Ib. 
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Electric Runabout Crane Truck 


An electric runabout crane truck of the type shown 
in the illustration has been recently developed in Eng- 
land, the truck being manufactured by Messrs. Ran- 
somes, Sims & Jeffries Ltd., Ipswich, and the crane 
mechanism by Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier Ltd., also 
of Ipswich. 

In this design the turntable usually employed to 





Full View of Runabout Electric Crane Is Shown Above. In 
the left hand sketch the wheels are adjusted for swinging the 
load, the other showing position of wheels for traveling 


enable the crane to swivel independently of the chassis 
frame has been dispensed with, the crane being rigidly 
fixed to the chassis. The vehicle is constructed to turn 
on its own axis or run forwards or backwards in a 
path of any curvature. 

The crane being a fixture on the chassis, the jib 
is always in the same position relatively to it and there 
is no variation of the stability factor as the load is 
swung, resulting in a lighter weight of crane truck. 
The pressure on the road remains constant for all posi- 
tions of the crane and is kept within low limits by its 
distribution between four wheels. 

Each driving wheel is driven by an electric motor 
supplied by a battery carried on the truck. The steer- 
ing wheels can be rotated in either direction to posi- 
tions at right angles to the running positions, as shown 
in the illustration. Just before reaching this extreme 
position one of the running motors is automatically re- 
versed so that the truck then rotates about its own axis. 


Congress has approved an item of $158,000 in the 
deficiency bill to be used in carrying into effect the 
Lampert Act reorganizing the Patent Office personnel 
and revising salaries there. 
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New Form of Lock-Nut 


In a lock nut of a type frequently employed + 
six serrations, the nut may be locked in position win 
one-sixth of a turn, or, with two pin-holes at t 
angles, to within one-twelfth of a turn. Comptes 
dus describes a locking arrangement with finer 
cision of adjustment, devised by A. Rateau, wh 
suitable for special cases or for large sizes of nu 
consists of a washer A with a pentagonal cente: 
six projections B. One axis of the pentagon i 
placed 3 deg. from one axis of the equi-spaced p : 
tions. The pentagonal center is an exact fit upon a 
pentagon at the extremity of the bolt, and the pro: 
tions fit into serrations in the nut, with an allow 


no 
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Hexagon-Pentagon Form of Lock-Nut 









of 3 deg. play. The washer is kept in place by a pin C 
passing through the hole D in the bolt. 

There are five possible positions of 12 deg. interval 
of the pentagon for each one-sixth rotation of the nut, 
and, by turning over the nut, another five positions 6 
deg. from the previous. Thus, with a play of 6 deg., it 
would always be possible to place the washer in posi- 
tion. With a play of only 3 deg., the maximum tight- 
ening or loosening of the nut is 1% deg. or 1/240 turn. 
If necessary, this precision could be increased by 
choosing, for the design, larger contiguous numbers 
than 5 and 6. 


Novel Rolling-Mill Belt Drive 


In a German wire factory a remarkable drive of 
approximately 1000 hp. for a continuous wire-rolling 
train has been running continuously for a period of 
over 10 years. Half the output of the engine is trans- 
mitted by spur-wheel gears to the roughing train with 
seven consecutive housings, while the remaining half 
of the output goes to the finishing train, to which it is 
transmitted by means of eight belt pulleys, four jockey 
pulleys, and four superimposed leather belts, all driver 
from the flywheel as shown in the illustration. 

In view of the strong deflections and the high speed 





Eight Mills Run from One Pulley 


of the superimposed belts (98 ft. per sec.), the attempt 
at first sight appeared risky. The shocks and — 
occurring in the working of the train are neutrali 

by the jockey pulleys being spring-loaded. The belt 
widths, are, successively, 40 in., 28 in., 26 in. and 2 
According to Engineering Progress, the drive has given 
entire satisfaction. 

The Erie Electrical ‘Equipment Co., Johnstow? 
Pa., after considering various propositions to move 
from that city, has decided to remain there. At 4 
special meeting of the directors, S. R. Burd was 
appointed sales manager, succeeding H. A. Selah, who 
retains his stock in the company and is still a member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Burd has been a resident 
of Johnstown for seven years and has been connecte¢ 
with the engineering department of the H. S. Ker- 
baugh Co. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, J. L. Hershberger; treasurer, J. F. Kress; vice 
president, M. D. Bearer; secretary, Charles C. Kress. 






Trade Aspects of Non-Ferrous Metals 


The Manufacturer’s Point of View Brought Out at Institute 


of Metals—British Specification Problems— 
Training Men for Management 


(Special Correspondence) 


LONDON, March 10.—The annual general meeting 

f the Institute of Metals, which concluded yesterday, 

1s notable for the frank exposition of the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint by the new president, Leonard Sum- 
ner. Among the papers submitted for discussion it 
was generally conceded that the one of outstanding 
merit and practical utility was Doctor Bengough’s 
summary of the research work on the corrosion of 
condenser tubes, which he has been conducting, with 
the aid of various collaborators, for the past ten years, 
under the auspices of the corrosion committee of the 
nstitute. Doctor Moore and Mr. Beckinsale also con- 
tributed a valuable paper recounting their further 
investigations on season cracking, with special refer- 
ence to condenser tubes. 

The other papers were all of a high standard of 
merit, although in one instance the author appears to 
have made a rash attempt, for which he was politely 
but firmly reproved, to evolve a rather startling gen- 
eral theory from the results of a very special and 
restricted investigation. He is not the only sinner in 
this respect, however. The shoemaker thinks there 
is nothing like leather. Doctor Rosenhain thinks there 
is nothing like amorphous cement, Professor Thompson 
considers there is nothing like surface tension, while 
Professor Carpenter believes there is nothing like 
experimental data. No doubt, in a multitude of coun- 
els metallurgical wisdom ultimately will be found. 


Manufacturers More Codperative 


Beginning with a reference to the prestige of the 
institute, President Sumner said in his address that 
the Journal holds a very high place in the world’s 
metallurgical literature. The membership increased 

1921 from 1298 to 1410. Student members, who 
numbered but 6 in 1916, are to-day no fewer than 116. 
Slightly over 18 years ago the institute began with 
300 members. Much has been done to break down the 
old feeling of antagonism and mistrust that prevailed 
among manufacturers. The speaker said: 


During the war every manufacturer desired to do ail he 
| for his country in its hour of need, and one and all 
1 gave and received information. Exchange of visits to 

took place, processes and methods of manufacture 


vere shown, and that interchange of ideas, so much desired, 
f y took place. I am happy to state that this same spirit 
prevails to a very large degree to-day. Before the war 
[ think I had been through only one works that was in com- 
“tition with my own. Since then I, or a representative of 
firm, have been shown “really” round the works of all 
ncipal competitors, and we have also had the pleasure 
howing our competitors through our works and ex- 
ging notes and ideas with them. We therefore may feel 
that this particular object for which the institute was 
led has been largely realized. 

Other subjects discussed in the address were spe- 
ation and the scarcity of men with talent for works 
‘nagement. On these questions the views of the 

aker are indicated in the extracts given below: 


Unusual Specifications 


Some years ago Sir Gerard Muntz complained that 
nanufacturers had to work to some arbitrary specifica- 
ns, and that we had some weird and strange tasks 
erform, whereby the user got something which 
xht be unsuited for the purpose required. He went 
to hope that in due course the influence of the 
titute of Metals would be such that the issuing of 
‘hese weird specifications would soon become a thing 
' the past. I cannot do better than quote the words 
e then used: 


‘he chief matter is that the general knowledge of the non- 
uS metals is simply appalling by its absence; it leaves 
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the greater scope for the work of the Institute of Metals; 
there is much to learn, much already known which can be 
taught, better taught by such a body as the institute than 
by any individual, or even by any university or school of 
metallurgy, because it would come with more weight from an 
institute embracing so many different classes of thought than 
from anywhere else. 

I venture to think that to-day the manufacturer 
does get many less of these weird specifications to 
which he is requested to work. The user has gained 
knowledge, and if he does now make a specification 
to which he asks the manufacturer to work, there is 
usually some reason for that particular specification. 
Then there are other users who may have little or no 
knowledge of non-ferrous metallurgy. These users 
generally make no specification, but leave it to the 
manufacturer to supply what he thinks most suitable. 
If the material supplied is unsatisfactory, then the 
onus falls on the maker. Whatever the attitude taken 
by the user the position is unsatisfactory for both 
user and manufacturer. What would be ideal would 
be that the user should consult with the manufacturer; 
the user should explain his views to the maker; the 
maker should give his views; and that both parties 
should be so well acquainted with the properties of 
various alloys that between them a suitable alloy should 
be produced to meet the user’s needs. 

Generally speaking, however, that branch of indus- 
try with which I am connected has usually to work to 
specifications which have been drawn up by responsible 
bodies, such as the Admiralty, War Office, or the Brit- 
ish Engineering Standards Association. These speci- 
fications have been put into force after consultation 
with the manufacturer. . The policy of allowing 
a certain amount of freedom to the manufacturer has, 
I maintain, been a good one, and I trust that it will 
be continued in the future as far as possible. Particu- 
larly in these difficult times, it is vitally important for 
the commercial prosperity of the industry that the 
manufacturer should have a large variety and range 
of raw material to draw upon. His choice should be 
as little circumscribed as possible. 


Responsibilities of Metal Merchants 


There is another body of men whom I would like to 
see more actively interested in the work of the insti- 
tute. I refer to the metal merchants and brokers. The 
manufacturer is many times offered a material con- 
taining, say, 98% per cent copper. The manufacturer 
asks what does the other 1% per cent represent. The 
merchant cannot tell him, and he neither knows nor 
cares, so long as he can sell. Or, it may be, he offers 
a spelter containing 98% per cent zine, and if he is 
asked what are the cadmium contents, the dealer says 
he does not know, and perhaps asks, “What is cad- 
mium?” There are members of this institute who are 
metal merchants, and I have no doubt that since join- 
ing they have been much impressed by the necessity 
for the manufacturer to know everything about the 
metal that he is offered, if he is to produce satisfac- 
torily the product that is demanded by the user. In 
consequence, these metal merchants do take a great 
deal more care in obtaining information as to the 
metal they are offering, and are now much more fre- 
quently in a position to give full information than 
they were some years ago. 

Makers have in the past (and are doing so still 
to-day, although perhaps in a lesser degree) pushed 
their wares under a fancy name or names. The alloy 
or metal may be, and often is, quite an ordinary alloy, 
but it will be dubbed, say, Smith’s bronze or Jones’s 
metal. The traveler goes out and preaches the virtues 
and the merits of, say, Jones’s metal, and he prates 
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loudly of what this metal will do, and he is cautious 
enough, if he is properly posted, not to say what it 
will not do. The traveler is more often than not glib 
of tongue; he knows a little metallurgy, but very little; 
he gives results of tests of the metal which very likely 
are not applicable to the use to which the user wants 
to put the metal. . 

I am bold enough to assert that the time is coming 
when no Jones’s metal or Smith’s bronze will be ac- 
cepted by the user unless the manufacturer is prepared 
to lay his cards on the table and say at once what 
his alloy consists of. The alloy may be called any 
name one likes, but its constituents should be stated, 
and the maker should be prepared to stand by or fall 
with the metal he puts on the market. I have noticed 
that in recent times the tool steel makers, where they 
are still advertising their goods under their different 
trade names, are giving a complete analysis of the 
different grades of steel which they offer for varying 
purposes. This is an example which might with advan- 
tage be copied by the manufacturers of the non-ferrous 
metals, and, in the case of the more enlightened firms 
in the non-ferrous trade, is being put into practice. 


Training for Management 


Some four years ago, Professor Carpenter, in his 
presidential address, emphatically laid it down that 
students who were expecting to occupy technical posi- 
tions in works must have been afforded opportunities 
to have works practic ein conjunction with their edu- 
cational training. I am thoroughly in agreement with 
this view. 

Professor Carpenter gave us the three types of 
students that the training developed. First, there is 
the type of man whose bent is originality, whose bent 
is research, who wishes to improve the product or find 
a new and improved product. To that man the task 
of seeing that the daily out-turn of tons of material 
of the same type was up to standard would be most 
irksome. His métier is research, seeking for some- 
thing new, and in his sphere in a works he is most 
valuable. A second type of student is the man who 
is not bent on research work, but who takes a keen 
interest in works practice, who is interested in existing 
methods and processes, and brings about improvements 
and gets the best out of the men. He is keen not only 
on the quality of the product of his mill, but on the 
output of the mill—a most valuable type of man for 

commercial manufacturing firm to have. In one 
sense he is much more valuable to a manufacturer 
than a man of the first type. This man is a producer, 
and helps to find the ways and means for carrying on 
the business, while the first type of man may be con- 
sidered a bit of a luxury. Still, the first type must be 
employed, because, after a period of some years, he 
may produce, from his labors, knowledge and _ skill, 
something which may revolutionize not only one’s ideas 
but works practice. The third type of man, as illus- 
trated by Professor Carpenter, is the man who is 
afraid of taking responsibilities of his own, but is an 
accurate and faithful worker under some one else’s 
guidance and direction. Occasionally this type of man 
blossoms out and displays some independence and 
originality, but it is not often. 


Equipment for Management Rare 


Of these three types of men, one would think that 
the second type would be the man who would rise to 
the position of works manager or managing director. 
The research worker would not have the inclination or 
the adaptability to attend to the mass of detail and 
routine work that falls to the lot of a works manager, 
and the analyst in all probability has not got the 
ability. And so it is to the second type of man that 
we look for the man to promote to the managership. 
And yet, what do we who are in charge of commercial 
undertakings in the non-ferrous industry find? It is 
one of th egreatest difficulties we have, to find a man 
suitable for these positions. A fellow competitor was 
telling me only a short time ago that he could get 
trained metallurgists, chemists, engineers in plenty, 
but that he could not find the right man for the man- 
agership. Why should this be so? The man in charge 
of a mill who is keen on his product and his output, 
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and can get the very best out of the workers uw: 
him, should be simply invaluable, but is in my ex; 
ence failing in appreciation of the fact that organ 
tion, detail and discipline are essential to the succes: 
running of a commercial undertaking. For insta; 
the bringing together of figures for the cost clerk ; 
be distasteful and irksome to him, and he proba 
resents the cost clerk, perhaps questioning som« 
the figures that he has sent up to the office. He wo 
seem to fail altogether to appreciate the necessity 
accuracy; and accurate costing is of the greatest 
portance in a factory. He fails perhaps to work \ 
other departmental heads. He may be running his n 
on A’s order, and word comes to stop production ©: 
this order and turn on to B’s order. This upsets 
arrangement, and he resents it. He does as he 
requested, but unwillingly and grudgingly. Why Should d 
this man be lacking in these essentials for works 
management? 

Is it a fault of his training? I do not expr 
an opinion, but I would like our professors and tea: 
ers to ponder over the fact and ask themselves why 
it is that the students they have trained so carefull, 
and with so much pains do not rise, generally speak 
ing, to take those higher positions on the non-fer: 
manufactures to which it would seem their training 
would eminently fit them. I am not sure that in | 
training in this country we do not specialize a little 
too much, and that the training should not be broade: 
and more varied. Sometimes, too, I am inclined 
think that our teachers are prone to be too much inter- 
ested in the brilliant student to the possible negleet of 
the student who is not so clever. They seem to over- 
look the fact that industry requires many sound a 
able men and but a few brilliant men. 


Efficiency of Labor in Germany 
Reports from the German statistical office, relating 
to the daily output per worker in coal mines, show a 
steady falling off, together with a steady increase i: 
the number of men employed in the mines, and a loss 
in mine production. The figures are drawn from thre: 
districts—Ruhr, Upper Silesia and Sarre. They show 
the number of workers employed in the average month 
of 1913, in each month of 1920, and in each of the first 
8 months of 1920, together with the daily output pe: 
worker under each of those dates. The general resu 
are tabulated below: 
--—Average Month 


Ruhr District 1913 1920 _ 1d 
Workers employed ..........e.. 390,600 496, 600 542,% 
Daily output, kilograms per man 972 582 

Upper Silesia a o 
Workers employed .....csesece 123,300 173,100 176.7 
Daily output, kilograms per man 1,177 616 

Sarre District ” 
Workers employed ... sccone See 71,200 (4, 
Daily output, kilogr: ims per ‘man 868 479 


It will be found from the above tabulation that the 
daily output in 1913 averaged 380,000 (metric) tons for 
the Ruhr district, this figure decreasing to 289,000 tons 
in 1920, and going up to 309,000 tons in 1921. In Up 
per Silesia the average output in 1913 was 145,000 
tons per day; in 1920, 107,000 tons per day; and in 
1921, only 92,000 tons per day. Part of this latte! 
drop was due to the political troubles last May. Sim- 
ilar figures for the Sarre district show an output 
1913 of 40,500 tons; in 1920 of 34,100 tons; and in 1921 
of 37,300 tons per day. 


Canadian Iron and Steel Output in January 


The year end decline in the Canadian production 
pig iron was carried into the new year, states th 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and the output 
of pig iron dropped still lower in January to a new 
level of 32,184 gross tons, all made in blast furnaces, 
as compared with 39,917 tons in the month of Decem- 
ber. The production of steel ingots and castings during 
January declined almost 10,000 tons from the quantity 
produced in December. The actual output was 33,011 
tons of ingots and castings, comprising 31,163 tons 0! 
steel ingots and 1848 tons of steel castings. 
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STORING OF STEEL BARS 


System Used by Machine-Tool Builder—Colors 


Denote Brand—Special Racks to 
Facilitate Handling 


standardizing the identification and storage of 
bars to conform to the efficient manufacturing 
tem developed for their new plant, Gould & Eber- 
it, Newark, N. J., have devised a system and equip- 
ent that has unique features. Construction of special 
wks was necessary because of the lack of standard 
pment on the market that would meet the particu- 
ituation. The system developed has facilitated the 
ndling of the steel, eliminating loss of time and the 
e of error in locating the piece desired. 
the manufacture of shapers and automatic gear- 
ting machinery many different kinds and sizes of 
| bars, round, square, hexagon and rectangular, are 
In the method devised vlain colors and combina- 
of colors are used to mark the steel, each color or 
ination serving to identify the metallurgical con- 
or the particular make. The identification colors 
iinted on the ends of the bars as they are re- 
1 in the shipping department. To assist the raw- 
il clerk in selecting the proper steel, a conspic- 
dentification board, shown in the accompanying 
tration, is hung above each rack. On this board 
sted the names of the different kinds of steel used 
e company, with a 2-in. disk as shown, painted in 
rresponding color opposite each name. The board 
white background which shows the various colors 
e best advantage. The various steels with their 
onding colors as listed on the board are: 
MeCN.» «inG8 chendebdeniolle Red 
Tool ..- Blue 
Ja . Yellow 
ine . . Green 
l . White 
. Halves of green and red 


.Green with white stripe 
. Halves of green and white 


Racks Permit of Easy Handling 


storage racks are shown in the illustration. 
rack is built up of five duplicate steel frames, 
{ ft. apart and braced to form a rigid rack 16 
ng. The individual section has a base consisting 
8-in. I-beam, 8 ft. long, with six heavy 2 by 2 in. 
, 7 ft. high equally spaced and forming uprights 
le the section into five tiers. These tiers are in 
subdivided by %-in. rods which extend from top 
ttom, making ten tiers available in each rack. 
‘oss pieces or shelves on which the steel bars lie 
eavy 2 by 2 in. angles, spaced about 20 in. above 
‘ther at the bottom but diminishing in this dis- 
until at the top, where the very small rods are 
, the distance between the shelves is only 6 in. 
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The top piece of 
each section is a 
heavy 2 by 3 in. 
angle, which 
makes a rigid top 
brace to complete 
the frame of the 
section, and also 
permits the stor- 
age of extra- 
large diameter 
short bars on top 
of the rack. 

The five sec- 
tions are spaced 
and held together 
to form the com- 
pleted frame- 
work of the rack 
by 2 by 2 in. 
heavy angle 
stringers extend- 
ing the ful! 
length of the 
rack at the top 
and bottom of 
each side. Fur- 
ther longitudinal 
bracing is pro- 
vided by % by 
2% in. flat bars 
crossed between 
and bolted to the 
top and bottom 
of the sections. 
An extra angle at 
the top on each 
side and extend- 
ing the length of 
the rack prevents 
pieces from roll- 
ing off. Further 
precaution is taken by using timbers with half-round 
notches cut in them along the front on top of the rack, 
permitting short round pieces to be set in place, 

The most convenient way to place the steel in the 
rack would seem to be to have all of the same kind in 
one tier, with the largest and heaviest pieces on the 
bottom shelf and the varying sizes in regular order, 
according to their dimension, with the smallest at the 
top. This order, however, has been reversed wherever 
possible. In some cases the square, hexagon, or rect- 
angular shaped bars, which are generally smaller in 
size, are placed on the bottom shelves, and the very 
heavy bars on the top in order that they may be easily 
handled by the overhead traveling crane. 

To facilitate the placing and finding of the various 


The Storage Racks Are Shown 
Above In some cases the heavier 
bars are placed at top to facilitate 
handling by overhead crane The 
dentification board is shown below 
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kinds and sizes of steels in their proper location, each 
rack is given a section number. Each tier in the rack 
is also lettered and each shelf numbered, making it a 
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simple matter to give instructions for the proper | 
tion of each bar as it is received, besides facilita 
the keeping of stock records and taking inventory. 





New Etching Medium for Chromium and Tungsten Steels 


Special Solution for Detecting the Presence of Carbides— 
Valuable as Applied to High-Speed Steels 


NEW etching medium, to be used in developing 
the microstructure of tungsten and chromium 
steels, is discussed by Dr. K. Daeves in the issue 
of Stahl und Eisen, Sept. 8, 1921. It was developed for 
steels containing carbides that were not attacked by the 
usual sodium picrate etching. The best solution has 
proved to be: 
20 grams potassium ferricyanide 
10 grams sodium hydrate 
100 grams water 
Such a solution was suggested by the two Japanese 
workers, K. Honda and T. Murakami, but further work 
was necessary to test and develop it. The solution given 
above slowly decomposes in the cold, and fairly quickly 
when heated, giving ferrocyanides. The microsections 
are polished and etched in either the cold or boiling 
solution for 15 to 20 seconds. Results are shown in the 
following table: 


Composition 


Carbon, Chromium, Tungsten, —-—. 
No Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Cold 
1 2.18 9.8 i Eutectic colored. 


under the limit of solubility of the eutectic in the i; 
chromium-carbon diagram (and have no free eutecti:) 
isolated carbide particles at the crystal junctions 
colored. 

The test showed that the new etching materia 
the cold is not a good reagent for Fe.W. It will show 
clearly, however, whether any excess eutectic is pre 
in chromium steels and possibly also in tungsten steels. 

This is important, because this excess separates 
between the crystals, and even a small amount b: 
about a marked change in the properties of th: 
terial, especially an increase of brittleness. Also as thy 
eutectic becomes fluid at comparatively low tem; 
tures the rolling and heat treatment of such st 
unless carried out with the greatest care, lead 
serious trouble. With all steels used in construct 
work the overstepping of the limit of free eutectic is 
to be avoided. 


Etching Results 
Boiling 
Similar to cold solution, but stronger (more 
darkly colored). 


2 1.94 5.2 Eutectic colored. Similar to cold solution, but stronger (more 
darkly colored). 
3 1.23 0.54 a No effect. Crystal junctions light brown. 
4 0.80 5.0 ‘ Excess eutectic colored. Similar to cold solution, but stronger. 
5 0.54 5.25 Traces of eutectic were colored. Similar to cold solution, but stronger. 
6 0.40 8.16 ins Traces of eutectic were colored. Similar to cold solution, but stronger. 
7 0.21 11.50 : Isolated carbide particles at the crystal Similar to cold solution, but stronger. 
junctions colored. 
8 1.46 1.10 : No effect. Excess cementite blue, pearlite cementite 
weak yellow 
9 1.00 1.37 pen No effect. Excess cementite blue, pearlite cementite 
weak yellow. 
10 1.25 ite 0.8 No effect. Cementite of the pearlite yellow to |t 
11 1.15 eg 3 No effect. Cementite of the pearlite yellow to blu: 
12 0.80 4.10 12.2 Small and large carbide particles were Similar to cold solution, but stronger. 
colored. 
138 0.70 4.00 19.0 Small and large carbide particles were Similar to cold solution, but stronger 
colored. 





A Chromium Steel Containing 9.80 Per Cent Chromium and 
2.18 Per Cent Carbon Etched Cold with the New Solution 


The appearance of sample No. 1 etched with the 
cold solution is shown in the illustration. Only the 
carbide in the eutectic of all steels with free eutectic 


is colored yellow to blue. Also with alloys that are just 


For high-speed tool steels, which considerably ex- 
ceed the limit, this method of examination is of value 
in determining whether the eutectic is properly broken 
up by forging and distributed properly through the 
metal. It can be used hot for showing the secondary 
cementite and pearlite of all tungsten steels, and as it 
only attacks the carbide of the pearlite it perhaps gives 
clearer, sharper structures than normal acid etching, 
which shows the difference in height between carbide 
and ferrite. It may be mentioned that very long etch- 
ing with hot solution slightly colors the pearlite of 
ordinary carbon steels, probably due to decomposition 
of the solution. 

The new solution, therefore, can be used cold for 
identifying the carbide of the eutectic of chromium 
steels, thereby showing whether excess eutectic is pres- 
ent, which is to be avoided in construction steels. It is 
also suitable for developing the structure of high-speed 
tool steels, and, as mentioned before, can be used for 
tungsten steels.—G. B. W. 


A sentence in the article on page 766 of THE 
IRON AGE of March 16, reviewing the book, “Wealth 
and Income of the American People,” was made mean- 
ingless by a typographical error. The second sentence 
in the paragraph next to last should read: “What 


Mr. Ingalls does is to analyze the figures,” etc. 




















Jevelopment of Contimuous Rolling Mills 


Fundamental Conditions Affecting Design—Application 
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4ONTINUOUS rolling is the most scientific method cal use, few people realize that it began its existence cha 4 > 
f forming metal so far discovered. It is for this in the same period in which other types of mills were - - 
reason alone that out of the round 30,000,000 tons taking form. The decade between 1856 and 1866 saw 
ent-day annual production of hot-rolled steel in the inception and establishment of several distinct 
United States, at least 30 per cent is roughed or’ types of mills now in use. Re 
ed in continuous mills. It is true that the con- In the same decade—in 1862—George Bedson of % 
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on and operation of continuous mills involve Manchester, England, built and operated the first con- Ay 
ny difficult problems, and require greater experience tinuous rod mill. Fig. 1 shows the second mill built by = 
with other types of mills; nevertheless, the con- Bedson, in 1868. It is still running and doing good a 
is process of rolling is being rapidly extended, work. The first mill laid down in the United States ee ed) 
‘ularly in this country, to many new lines of was made from the same patterns. It must be ob- oo 
luet, thus ever increasing the proportion of the served that the mill consists of alternate horizontal and ies 
il tonnages rolled on continuous mills. Changed _ vertical rolls. As first built, it was straight continuous eae 
r conditions in other countries, as the result of the from end to end. In 1896 it was divided into two parts. mm 2 
nake necessary the use of improved labor-saving Though the credit of building the first continuous - Y : 
hinery, and many continuous mills are now being mill belongs to England, it was in the United States that 9 oe 
down in Europe. Charles Hill Morgan of Worcester, Mass., took up the - 
the mechanical treatment of steel some process development of this type of mill, and in his life saw it a | 
than rolling may be discovered; but, so long as reach a place of great importance, due to the American Q ot 
ire employed, there seems to be no prospect of ingenuity of himself and his associates. It was quite , 


Fig. 2 Blooming am. « 
Mill and Continuous = a 
Billet and Sheet- 
Bar Mill the 
Roughing Mill Be- = +s 
ing for Future 





Installation 
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ing the continuous mill in the following important natural that the New World, with its younger steel e Ak 
f indamental features: industry, should have taken up this advanced method ag 
The practicability of finishing very long lengths, of rolling. American capital was willing to provide a 4p 
nited only by the ability to handle the finished special mills for the development of standardized prod- ; 
roduct. ucts, and so gave the continuous mill the necessary im- a 
The possibility of uniform heat treatment from  petus in its early life to reach the high place which it ¥ ihe! 
| to end of a bar of any length, due to uniform has held by demonstrated merit. = 1 
me and exposure from furnace to finishing pass. . . . q 
Low power consumption, due to rolls of small Continuous Billet Mille ‘a 
meter. A discussion of continuous billet mills naturally in- 
Low fuel requirements for heating, because of Volves a discussion of the use of small billets, which 
pid rolling and short exposure. these mills have made available at low cost. Before 
Freedom to use the maximum size of roll neck, continuous billet mills became an integral part of 
. to two-high construction. blooming mills, the 4x 4-in. billet held the field. This 


the continuous mill is commonly thought of as Dillet established itself so firmly because it was the 
: the last type to be conceived and put into practi- smallest size the ordinary blooming mill could roll and 
maintain any semblance of output. When smaller 4 
sineer, Morgan Construction Co., Worcester. Mass. initial sections were needed to satisfy the requirements 


per was read before the Engineers’ Society of Western : 
vania. of small mills, they were secured by special means. 
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The development of continuous and other finishing 
mills to take small billets came simultaneously with 
the necessity of giving relief to the blooming mill, which, 
as a link in the production chain, was becoming severely 
taxed. It was, therefore, quite natural that, when the 
design of the continuous billet mill was undertaken, the 
following were the major aims: 
To secure, direct from the ingot heat, as small 
a billet as was adaptable to subsequent use in fin- 
ishing mills. 
To start the continuous billet-rolling process from 
a section enough larger than a 4 x 4-in. to afford 
the desired relief for the blooming mill. 
To roll the product of a whole ingot in one un- 
divided length, and thus reduce to a minimum the 
losses in crops and shorts. 


Minimum Billet Section 


In the interests of both the continuous billet mills 
and the mills which use the billets, a standard length 
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with the extent to which the blooming mill is tax 
the steel making capacity back of it. 

When a small beginning is being made, and 
blooming mill is not taxed, a continuous billet m 
six stands can be employed, in which case the ent: 
section is from 16 to 20 sq. in. In such cases, pro) 
is usually made for the interposition of additiona 
tinuous roll stands between the blooming mill an 
billet mill, for later tonnage development. Even ji; 
case, the problem of dividing the work betwee: 
blooming mill and the billet mill is not clear cut. © 
frequently, an investment in an excess of soaking 
proves attractive in order that the blooming mil! 
run single turn, while the steel-making plant is ru 
24 hrs. To maintain a high rate of output durin; 
own operating time under these conditions, the bloo: 
mill should be relieved of all extra passes by th: 
stallation of a 10-stand billet mill divided into 
parts, and receiving a bloom section of about 42 sq 
Such a combination, quite apart from its value in | 
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is necessary. The practice of using 4 x 4-in. billets of 
every imaginable length, cut specially for each order, 
increases discards and throws an entirely unnecessary 
burden on the operating force in the mill and stock 
yard. The 1.75-in. billet is in the main the minimum 
commercial section, and has firmly established itself 
as a standard for a multiplicity of uses. It represents 
100 elongations from the usual ingot cross-section. A 
No. 5 wire rod represents in turn 100 elongations from 
the 1.75-in. billet, which makes 1.75 in. a logical size at 
which reheating should be done. The 30-ft. 1.75-in. 
billet makes a rod bundle of 300 lb., a suitable and pop- 
ular weight in American wire mills. Furthermore, 
80-ft. lengths fit conveniently into railroad cars and 
can be easily loaded and unloaded in heavy lifts. 

In the development of passes for the production of 
1.75-in. billets, it was obviously necessary to bear in 
mind that not in all cases would the 1.75-in. billet be 


Fig { Combina- 
i of Blooming 
Mill, Continuous 
Roughing Mill and 
Continuous sillet 


and Sheet-Bar Mill 





the most advantageous section for subsequent rolling. 
As a consequence, suitable larger sizes were chosen and 
incorporated in one set of continuous rolls. Further- 
more, provision was made to obtain 1.5-in. billets for 
purposes, where special conditions call for a similar 
initial section. 


The Section Entering the Continuous Billet Mill 


The size of the section entering the continuous billet 
mill depends upon loca] conditions, and varies directly 


ing sufficient capacity in a single turn to keep step with 
the plant, will also have ample capacity for promptly 
clearing congestion due to bunched heats. 

Eight passes, corresponding to an entering section 
of 25 to 30 sq. in., are used very rarely in a permanent 
layout, and the conditions must indeed be very special 
to justify this rolling program. In such an instance, 
the eight passes are arranged in straight continuit 
without interruption. The point beyond which it does 
not seem advisable to extend pure continuous billet 
rolling is about 64 sq. in. of entering section. The billet 
mill for such a size should consist of two parts, eac! 
having six passes. 


Rolling of Product of a Whole Ingot in One Length 


The usual present-day ingot weighs about 7000 
The rolling of a whole ingot of this weight into 
ft. of 1.75-in. billets is entirely beyond the limitati 
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Reducing Gears -" 


of any other than a continuous mill coupled wit! 
flying shear. The invention of the flying shear by V 
tor E. Edwards has removed practically all limitations 
of initial ingot weight, and has given to the stee! 
dustry a piece of equipment which unquestionably h« 
done more than any other machine to maintain yie! 
at a high figure. It has also made the combined bloo! 
ing and continuous billet mill realizable, and has give" 
these mills their present-day tonnage making ability 
If one were entirely to disregard the low operating 
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of the continuous system as compared with any 
r rolling scheme, the high yield, the direct outcome 
olling long lengths, alone would be found to justify 
ontinuous billet mill. 


Continuous Sheet-Bar Mills 


heet bar, like billets, is an intermediate product 
i direct from the ingot heat in continuous mills. 
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each plant, due to local requirements and conditions, 
proximity of other mills, available track service, etc. 
Nevertheless, such a mill properly laid down will realize 
certain minimum essentials: 

The blooming mill must be provided with an inde- 
pendent outlet for its product through a bloom shear 
or slab shear to a bloom yard. 

The continuous mill must be divided into two sepa- 
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til recently sheet bar was used almost exclusively in 
widths, but present day practice is properly ex- 
nding the range of widths up to 12 and 14 in. in the 
ivier foot weights. This results in economies at the 
mills. 
Since practically the same considerations govern 
design of continuous sheet-bar mills and of billet 
s, the two mills are frequently combined, and one 
the other product is produced by changing the rolls. 
Roll-speeds in such mills are governed, not by the sheet 
r, but by the billet passes. 
[he demand for width variation in sheet bar has led 
departure from the tongue-and-groove method, 
h was used generally when sheet bar was confined 
8-in. width, The combination of cylindrical rolls 
vertical edging rolls now affords a maximum of 
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ty, and produces sheet bar accurate in width, 
ean edges, and of very uniform foot weight. One 
edging mills is located in front of the first pair 
s of a six-stand sheet-bar mill. Its function is 
form the major part of the width reduction and 
ick the scale, leaving a slight reduction for the 
| edging mill, located immediately following the 
1 pair of horizontal rolls. This second edging 
s merely to iron out the inequalities and to dress 
lges, as at this stage the ratio of the width to the 
ness is great, and heavy side reduction is impos- 


ingement of Units for Blooming Mill, Billet Mill 
and Sheet-Bar Mill 


» arrangement of the various units composing a 
ng mill, billet mill, and sheet-bar mill differs in 





| Shears Broadside Transfer 





rate mills, and the distance separating them must be 
greater than the greatest length that the first mill will 
ever deliver, in order to afford a maximum of freedom 
in rolling, and also to permit diverting the product at 
this point through a shear into a yard. 

The first mill, being necessarily of heavy construc- 
tion, preferably 24-in. nominal diameter, must have in 
its rolls all the working and dummy passes to produce 
the range of sections its program embraces. Roll chang- 
ing in such a mill is too much of a burden to be assumed 
except in occasional emergency, forced by breakage of 
rolls. All of these passes must be arranged in definite 
lines and must be fully equipped with guides, so that 
a bloom can be directed into any line by a switch in 
front of this mill. 

The second mill must have a pass design which will 
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render available all the desired small billet sections in 
a single set of rolls. In cases where both billets and 
sheet bar are produced, the mill must also have a set 
of sheet-bar rolls, which latter should preferably have 
their own set of housings, in order that the change from 
billets to sheet bar, and vice versa, may be made as ex- 
peditiously as possible. With a double equipment of 
housings, the rolls for billets can properly be longer 
than the short, stiff rolls that are required for accurate 
sheet-bar rolling. 

In Fig. 2 to 6 are shown several plans of mill com- 
binations for blooming, billet, and sheet-bar mills which 
satisfy these essential conditions. Each lay-out shows 
some particular feature of general arrangement which 
would be difficult to describe without the aid of il- 
lustrations. 

With the arrangement of blooming mil! and contin- 
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uous billet and sheet-bar mill shown in Fig. 2, blooms 
and slabs rolled by the blooming mill can be diverted by 
a broadside transfer through a heavy shear into a 
bloom yard. In this installation, the billet and sheet-bar 
mill is direct connected to an electric motor; and this 
motor is placed under the crane in the main building, 
but in a separate motor room, while the control and 
switchboard are in a lean-to. Provision is made, as 
shown in dotted lines, for the future installation of a 
continuous roughing mill, and a broadside transfer for 
carrying out heavier billets through the building col- 
umns into the bloom yard, for which purpose a girder 
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Fig. 7 Arrangement of Passes for 


Billets and Sheet Bar 


of sufficient length has already been provided in the 
building. 

Fig. 3 shows a blooming mill and a continuous. billet 
and sheet-bar mill in which the bevel-gear, transmis- 
sion and electric motors are in a lean-to of the main 
building, thus permitting the broadside transfers for 
blooms and for the product of the first continuous mill 
to be kept inside of the main building. Provision is made 
for the installation of a second 18-in. mill with a flying 
shear and cooling beds. When this is installed, one mill 
will be permanently for sheet bar, while the other will 
always make billets. The roughing mill over-feeds the 
18-in. mill sufficiently to support both of them. An 
edging miil of heavy construction is provided in the 
continuous roughing mill, to afford flexibility in rolling 
a multiplicity of slab widths. 

Fig. 4 shows a combination of a blooming mill, 24-in. 
continuous roughing mill, and 18-in. continuous sheet- 
bar and billet mill, in which high-speed motors drive 
the continuous mills through reducing gears. In this 
mill, a shear is introduced approximately midway in 
the connecting table between the two continuous mills, 
to part the billet so that is can be diverted into the 
adjoining yard over a narrow broadside transfer. When 
steel is not so diverted it is passed on to the 18-in. mill 
in a single length. This arrangement has the advan- 
tage of leaving the working side of the mill entirely un- 
obstructed, and of requiring a girder of only moderate 
length to pass the broadside transfer into the billet 
yard. 

Fig. 5 shows an arrangement of blooming mill and 
billet and sheet-bar mills for special conditions. In ad- 
dition to the features previously emphasized, an inspec- 
tion and chipping building runs parallel to the main 
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building of the mill. Two furnaces, capable of ta! 
30-ft. billets after they have been chipped, deliver {| 
heated to the 18-in. billet mill. This provision js py 
to care for alloy steel, where it is advisable to ren 
surface imperfections before the steel is reduce 
minimum section. 

Skelp, when too wide for the continuous skelp 
and too narrow for the universal plate mill, can p; 
erly be rolled on continuous mills, provided the : 
perature can be maintained to secure the skelp t} 
nesses. Fig. 6 shows continuous furnaces for re} 
ing slabs from 8 to 16 in. wide for rolling into ske! 

Fig 7 shows a typical arrangement of billet 
sheet-bar passes. The sheet-bar reductions are pn 
on plain cylindrical rolls, with the width controlled 
vertical edging rolls. 


(To be continued) 


New Small Tools and Gages 


A micrometer depth gage, inspector’s micromet 
caliper gage, dial sheet gage and a less expensive co) 
bination square than its standard No. 11, are am 
the new tools recently placed on the market by the L 
Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 

The micrometer depth gage has a 1-in. movement 
of the screw and is equipped with three measuring 
rods, 0 to 3 in., by thousandths of an inch. The in- 
spector’s caliper gage is for accurate measurement of 
the walls of hollow cylindrical forms and the dial sheet 
gage is for sheet metal, paper, etc., pressure on a 
thumb button permitting insertion of the sheet between 
the two contacts. With release of the pressure the 
thickness is indicated on the dial. Thicknesses up to 
0.150 in. in thousandths can be measured. 

The new combination square is for carpenters and 
others not requiring the finer graduations and com- 
bines a marking gage, rule, square, miter, depth and 
height gage, level and plumb. A beveled-edge square 
known as the No. 55 is also offered. A double steel 
square having a 4-in. sliding block is similar to the 
Company’s No. 14 square, but has a larger beam. An 
18 in. vernier height gage with heavy base is also 
offered and is made with graduations in English, metric 
and both English and metric measures. 

Standard end-measuring rods with rubber handles 
and with flat ends which are hardened, ground and 
lapped parallel, and a useful tool consisting of four 
small rules 4, %, % and 1 in. long, respectively, have 
been added to the line. A holder is provided into which 
the rules may be set at a convenient angle for easy 
reading. They are for accurate measuring of small 
recesses, shoulders, etc. A bench block for use in driv- 
ing pins in round or flat work has also been added. The 
blade is a 3-in. disk, 1% in. high and has nine holes 
from % to % in., and also a V-groove for holding round 
work. A thickness gage for use in adjustment of auto- 
mobile motor tappets and the gaging of slots, con- 
tains six leaves from 0.0015 to 0.015 in. thick which 
fold into a metal case on a screw stud, removable for 
replacing any of the leaves. 

Other additions to the line include a protractor and 
depth gage, a nickel-plated metal case for 1-in. mi- 
crometers, a T-handle tap wrench; tape hooks for at- 
tachment to %-in. or %-in. steel tape and plumb bobs 
for attachment to steel tapes used for gaging oil or 
other liquids in tanks. 


New High Record 


The blast furnace of Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., on March 15, established a new high record 
for one day’s production of pig iron from one furnace 
when it tapped 845.6 gross tons of pig iron. This is 
the second record made in a week by this furnace 
which on March 9, produced 826.1 gross tons, thus 
surpassing the former production mark previously 
held by No. 1 furnace, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Monessen, 
Pa. In the first 15 days of March the furnace of Weir- 
ton Steel Co. produced 11,105.3 gross tons, an average 
of 740.35 gross tons per day. 
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Safety Hoist Hook 
hoist hock of the type shown in the illustration, 
ed to provide safer operation than the open 
mmonly used in foundries, machine shops, steel 
ction work, mines, oil fields and railroads, is 
marketed by the Frank W. Trabold Co., 30 
h Street, New York. It is known as the Yankee 
hook and made in five sizes, from 1 to 25 ton 


annot be placed securely in the sling chain un- 
e hook is placed in a locked position, and can- 
released from the sling until the load is safely 





Hook Cannot Straighten Out or Unléock While Under 
Tension 


ded in the position intended. It is to be noted that 
the hook cannot straighten out nor unlock while under 
tension and also cannot catch on any projection that it 
may hit in mid-air. 

The component members are the hook, latch, shank 
swivel. The swivel feature is for easy landing 
the hook is also made without this member, for 

standard equipment. The hook is also furnished with 
traight shank for attachment to standard blocks or 
sting equipment. An elongated hole in the main- 

k member permits raising that member sufficiently 

w the notched portion of the hook to clear the 
tched portion of the latch member only when the 
s landed. 
The body parts are drop forged from a high grade 
steel, and Monel metal pivotal pins are incor- 
ted, being non-corrosive and assuring high resist- 
to shearing strain. 


Lake Shipping Hampered by LaFollette Act 


tention has been called to the burdens that have 
placed on the lake shipping industry by the La 
e seamen’s act in a report issued during the past 
y the board of directors of the Cleveland Cham- 
f Commerce, which sharply criticises various pro- 
of that act. The report urged either the re- 
f four sections of the LaFollette act or that the 
e amended so that vessels on the Great Lakes be 
ted from complying with provisions of these sec- 
The report states that the act has necessitated 
erial increase in the size of crews and wages. 
the passage of the act, 25 men were sufficient 
ndle a bulk freighter, but a crew of 33 is now 
d, while Canadian vessels use a crew of only 27 
iy lower wages. The passage of the act has 
75 lake freighters to be transferred to Cana- 
registry, and the Canadian lake fleet has in- 
| 35 per cent while the American fleet has gained 
per cent. 
pointed out that not a passenger boat has been 
‘or American Great Lakes service since the pas- 
f the act. On the contrary, some boat lines have 
curtailed their service or whole routes have been 
ndoned. The provisions of the act found particu- 
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larly objectionable are those limiting the number of 
passengers allowed on a boat, fixing the minimum size 
of crews, the length of the working day in port and 
the minimum percentage of able seamen. The report 
states that the requirements of the act increased navi- 
gation costs and freight rates. 


Rolled Zine in 1921 


The output of rolled zine in the United States in 
1921 fell off nearly one-half, as shown by reports made 
to the U. S. Geological Survey by producers. The 
notable feature of the year was the importation of 
large quantities of sheet zinc, for only a few tons had 
been imported each year since 1915. From April 1 to 
June 30, 1921, there was imported and entered for con- 
sumption 4245 tons of sheet zinc. In the first quarter 
also the imports were large, but during the last half 
of the year they were very small. At the close of the 
year the price of American sheets was less than that 
of the foreign. The output of rolled zine in the United 
States was as follows in pounds: 


1920 1921 
Sheet zinc not over 1/10 in. thick . 56,812,989 28,580,904 
Boiler plate and sheets over 1/10 in 
thick , eae ~-ee 9,960,489 2,545,765 
Strip and ribbon zinc . 45,704,052 29,673,527 





Total rolled zine 106,467,530 60,800,186 


Grinder with Self-Contained Dust Exhaust 


A grinder equipped with a self-contained fan for 
removing the dust has been brought out recently by 
Forbes & Myers, Worcester. This method of exhaust 
is claimed to be as effective as any for single ma- 
chines where dust may be conducted directly outside 
and less expensive than installing a separate motor and 
fans for a single grinder. It has not sufficient power, 





Grinder with Self-Contained Dust Exhaust 


however, to carry dust through long pipes with many 
turns and is not intended to take the place of large 
exhaust systems. 

In the illustration one end of the grinder is shown 
with tool rest and the other end without, the ma- 
chine being furnished with both ends either way. The 
motor is of the induction type fully inclosed, for single, 
two or three-phase alternating current, and of % and 
% hp. Hess-Bright bearings are used, which are also 
fully inclosed. The centrifugal fans, located between 
the bearings and the grinding wheels, blow the dust 
directly back through the exhaust pipe. 


Rejects All Ship Bids 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—The Shipping Board to- 
day rejected all bids received for the 1490 Shipping 
Board vessels recently announced for sale. Chairman 
Lasker said bids were received for about 100 ships and 
“there was not a serious bid in the whole lot.” He said 
he was convinced there was no market for ships at this 
time in the United States, and probably there would 
not be any market until Congress decided the subsidy 
question now before it in the form of a bill. 
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i Reduced Production Cost A Prime Need 


What Measures May Be Used to Forecast Business Trends— 


How Expectations So Far in 1922 Have 
Been Fully Met 


BY NATHANIEL R. WHITNEY, PH.D.* 


eee ee 


S we advance farther into the year, it becomes 
A increasingly evident that the predictions of those 

who asserted, toward the close of last year, that 
the corner had been turned and that business was 
definitely on the up-grade were well founded. Although 
the betterment which was predicted is now visible in 
many directions, it is still impossible for many business 


now very low will advance, but many more will d 
greatly. Hence, success must lie in the directi: 
reduced costs of production. This does not neces 
call for reduction in wage rates, though in some 

tries reductions may be justified, but it does ca! 
increased efficiency on the part of employees and 
agers. 


The search for increased efficiency and . 
costs of production will undoubtedly result in 
methods of organi 


men to observe signs of this improvement in their own 
business. It is clear, how- 


‘we 
. a 
to 6 , 


i ever, that a real change er. ae ' the production and dis! 

¥ for the better has oc- f : ‘ : bution of commodit 

- curred, although the im- In this article effort is made to set —__—_and will lead to the ad 

i provement is not evenly forth in general terms the evidence i tion of labor-saving and 

A distributed. — ; upon which it is now frequently — other cost-saving dey 
i After all, it requires a asserted that business conditions are on a large scale. 

im” fA comparatively small Since the reductio: 


improving. In a subsequent article 
the statistical verification of this claim 
will be presented in accordance with 


oS. ae 


See St 


change in the volume of 
business to convert de- 
— pression into prosperity 


costs is mainly obtained 
by the effective use of 
machinery, it is probable 


- 


—the difference between 
a period of depression 
and a period of prosper- 
ity being estimated at 10 
to 15 per cent in volume. Considerable industrial ac- 
tivity occurs even in periods of depression. Many of 
the ordinary processes of life are carried on as usual 
and it is from the savings of persons engaged in these 
lines of activity, and from the purchases made by such 
consumers that the foundation is laid for each new 
upward movement. 


the theory and plan outlined. 
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that the machine-too! 
making plants and indus- 
tries associated with 
them will feel the effects 
of the business revival earlier than some of them now 
anticipate. American industrial genius, which is pro- 
verbial, has always manifested itself by a willingness 
to scrap equipment, regardless of its condition, if some- 
thing which will make possible more effective produc- 
tion is available. The existence, therefore, of consider- 
able numbers of machines does not mean necessarily 
that the machine-making industry must face a long 
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Increased Savings Accounts in Depression Period : : 
period of depression. 


This is strikingly indicated by the fact that, even in Nor, paradoxically, will the increased use of cost- 





| ae : periods of depression when unemployment exists on a saving machinery mean greater unemployment for labor 
; | large scale, the number of savings accounts and the Such laborers as are displaced by the machinery intro 
_—. volume of savings deposits = the banks reach new high quyced will be employed either in the machine-making 
3 levels. The explanation is simple; the employed bend  jndustries or in other industries which are stimulated 
A : - every energy to increase their savings as a measure of by the prosperity in these and allied lines. On 


protection against the possibility of unemployment 
which may come upon them as upon their fellows almost 
any day. Gradually, as savings are thus made available 
and interest rates decline, business men are encouraged 
to resume activity. But they begin timidly and cau- 
tiously, and it requires considerable time after the turn 
has occurred before the improvement in conditions be- 
comes marked. No one can say just how long will be 
the period of recuperation or convalescence in which 
we now are, but it is satisfying to know that the situa- 
tion is better than it has been and that unless some- 


thing unforeseen occurs it will continue to improve pew prosperity, thus based upon the more effect 
throughout the year. 


t , a. ; all _ use of the factors of production, will be more 
There is ample justification for optimism, but it 


. , = reaching and more firmly established than any that has 
ei? should be a conservative and reasoned optimism, which, gone before. 


while feeling confident that conditions are getting bet- 


other hand, those laborers who remain in their origina! 
employment will turn out a much larger product t! 
was possible before because of the use of machinery. 
This will make possible not only the maintenance of 
existing wage scales but even an increase above t 

present level. The prosperity of these workmen 

lead to demands for all sorts of commodities and thus 
will stimulate production in other lines until the slack 
which at first results from the introduction of labo! 
saving machinery is entirely taken up. There wil! 
then be increased demand for labor of all kinds. Th: 


ae 
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Evidence Used to Determine Currents of Business 


: 
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ter, does not fail to take account of some of the 
obstacles in the path. One of the facts that cannot 
be over-emphasized is that those entrepreneurs who 
first succeed, and succeed best, in reducing their costs 
of production will be the ones who will reap the first 
and greatest benefit in the new industrial day which 
is dawning. The general level of prices is likely to 
decline for some years to come; a few commodities 





*Professor of finance, college of engineering and com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati. 


The evidence upon which an attempt to determine 
the currents of business is based must vary with the 
particular purpose one has in view. For example, if 
we seek knowledge of current business conditions, we 
consult certain data. If, however, we desire informa- 
tion, not so much of existing conditions as of future 
developments, we turn to other sources. Much con- 
fusion arises in connection with attempts to determine 
business movements because the observer fails to dis- 
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ish between the kimds of information which may 
egarded as anticipatory and those which may be 
sidered as reflecting current conditions. 
he writer suggests the possibility of grouping the 
us kinds of information under three main heads: 
Financial data; (2) industrial or production data; 
(3) commercial or trading information. It is sug- 
ed also that the fundamental importance of these 
groups is in general indicated by the order in 
h they have been named. That is to say, if it be 
red to make an estimate of probable business de- 
opments, much more valuable guidance can be 
red from the study of facts concerning financial 
litions than from those facts brought together 
r the other two heads. The industrial and com- 
‘ial data indicate the present condition of business 
er than its future prospects, although they do throw 
light on the latter. 
[he general purpose of assembling information 
r the head of finan- 
‘onditions is to ascer- 
so far as is possible 
present and prospec- 
state of the capital 
ly with a considera- 
of the demand for 
capital. Obviously 
can be no improve- 
n the industrial or 
ercial situation un- 
he funds available 
lustry are being ac- 
ilated in adequate 
t. Hence the kind of 
‘ormation to be considered under this head is that 
shows the tendency of the capital supply either 
ease or decrease. Significant information on 
nt can be obtained by considering the following 
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=e 
nd of savings bank deposits 
rend of bond prices 
rl discount rate for high grade commercial pape 
liquidation of loans 
volume of Federal reserve notes outstanding 
Federal reserve ratio of reserve to note issues 
to depositors " 
sues of securities contemplated 
ernment finance—expenditures, taxation, funding 


Determining Industrial and Commercial Conditions 


strial or production data furnish evidence as to 
ndition of industry at the present time. Such 
ition is valuable not only for the purpose of 
ng some way of estimating existing industrial 
tions but also because a knowledge of present 
ial conditions will enable us to foretell coming 
rcial or trade conditions. This must be evident 
the power to buy and sell rests upon the pro- 
n of goods. Goods must be produced before they 
» bought and sold, and the purchasing power of 
mers depends in the last analysis upon the volume 
ods they have produced. Their money wages 
they spend merely represent an approximately 
ilent value of the goods they produce. Hence 
’ of a commercial nature, buying and selling, 
ng and speculating, must be preceded by better- 
f the industrial situation. A great deal of 
ition may be obtained which is useful for de- 
ng present industrial conditions. The most 
ive may be assembled under the following 


extent of unemployment 
Wage difficulties 
The volume of production in such lines as (a) agri- 
(b) iron and steel, (c) coal, (a) oil, (e) lumber, and 
oad equipment 
The consumption of water and electric power 





Conditions are noticeably better 
than they were at the close of 1921. 
Those producers who can get their 
costs of production down to a level 
which will allow them to sell their — 
output at gradually lowering prices | he process is repeated 
will undoubtedly be able to close their 
books for 1922 with a gratifying profit. 
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(5) The number of business fajlures and the amount of 
liabilities 

The information concerning commercial conditions 
may well be ascertained from a study of the following 
topics: 

(1) The trend of general prices and a comparison with 
each other of prices of various groups of commodities 

(2) The volume of retail trade 

(3) Bank clearings 

(4) Stock market operations 

(5) Car loadings; idle cars 

(6) Foreign trade—exports, imports, and balance of trade ; 
tariffs, and their effects 

(7) Foreign exchange rates; the economic situation of 
foreign countries 

The general reasoning involved is that there must 
be improvement in underlying financial conditions, 
especially those relating to the capital supply, before 
there can be any improvement in industrial conditions; 
that there must be improvement in industrial condi- 
tions before there can be any permanent improvement 
in commercial conditions; 
and that when commercial 
conditions improve as the 
result of the financial and 
industrial betterment, the 
increased volume of buy- 
ing and selling will in 
turn further strengthen 
the financial situation. 


until failure to come up 
to increasing require- 


ments causes a halt in one- 


of these stages and paves 

the way for the impair- 
ment of all. In this article effort is made to set forth in 
general terms the evidence upon which it is now fre- 
quently asserted that business conditions are improv- 
ing. In a subsequent article the statistical verification 
of this claim will be presented in accordance with the 
theory and plan just outlined. 


Notable Increase in Savings Deposits 


The evidence of improved financial conditions since 
the beginning of the year is found, first, in the increase 
in savings bank deposits. The index for the volume 
of savings in 30 representative savings banks in the 
New York Federal reserve district is well above that of 
any previous period. Although a slight decline oc- 
curred between Jan. 10 and Feb. 10—a result of the 
withdrawals normally following the crediting of inter- 
est as of Jan. 1—the volume of deposits is still notice- 
ably higher than at any preceding period. 

The same trend is indicated by the reports for 
postal savings. The past few months have shown a 
gradually smaller decline in the volume of deposits 
and during February this was turned into an increase 
in deposits over withdrawals for the first month since 
January, 1921. This information is compiled from all 
sections of the country and hence indicates the reality 
of the improvements which have been reported in indus- 
trial conditions. 

The trend of bond prices similarly shows an in- 
crease in the amount of capital available for industrial 
and commercial enterprises. During the last week of 
January, the Treasury offered a series of notes for the 
purpose of refunding some of its short-dated debt. The 
notes were heavily oversubscribed, although they bore 
interest at 4% per cent as compared with 5% per cent 
on a similar issue last September, and 5% per cent on 
such an issue in June, 1921. New securities offered 
by corporations have been in large volume and have 
been eagerly taken up at lower rates in what is de- 
scribed as a phenomenally strong bond market. The 
supply of funds for investment is growing so rapidly 
that there is a strong investment demand not only for 
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bonds but for such high-grade preferred stocks as 
United States Steel, and even for well established 
divided paying common stocks, such as American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. 


Other Significant Aspects of the Financial Situation 


There has been reduction in the volume of credit 
required for commercial purposes, and the rate pre- 
vailing for high-grade commercial paper varies in 
different sections of the country from 4% to 5 per 
cent. Liquidation is going on steadily if not rapidly. 
The greatest progress recently has been made in the 
agricultural districts where the improved prices for 
farm products have encouraged the marketing of such 
commodities. There is still a large volume of frozen 
credit both in the industrial and agricultural sections 
of the country. On this account it would be extremely 
ill-advised to adopt any such proposal for the payment 
of a bonus as is represented by the scheme to give the 
soldiers some form of collateral which they could pre- 
sumably use as a basis for loans from the banks. The 
banks should not and cannot take the Government’s 
place in paying such a bonus. The reserve position of 
the Federal reserve system continues very strong. The 
latest ratio of total reserves to deposits and Federal 
reserve note liabilities combined is reported as 75.6 
per cent. 

One of the important financial factors that is re- 
tarding business recovery is the uncertainty as to 
governmental policies in regard to taxation, expen- 
ditures and funding. With nearly six billion dollars 
of public debt falling due in the next year and a half, 
it is important that expenditures which are not abso- 
lutely essential be eliminated, and that this economy 
be supplemented by wise measures of taxation. Unfor- 
tunately the Administration, so far as its policies can 
be judged by Congressional attitude, has given the 
business man no confidence that these fiscal problems 
will be handled wisely. The President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury undoubtedly entertain much 
sounder notions in these matters than do the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress; but the best that they can 
do seems to be to put difficulties in the way of the 
enactment of unsound measures by this majority. ~The 
result is that little is accomplished. 


Doing Business with Canada Handicapped 


A good example of the harm that can be done by 
legislation adopted for political effect without regard 
to economic principles can be seen in the effect of the 
so-called “emergency tariff’ upon the trade between 
the United States and Canada. During 1921 the total 
imports from Canada fell over $200,000,000 as compared 
with 1920, while our exports to Canada decreased about 
$400,000,000. Allowing for the decline in the price 
level, there was a decline in our exports to Canada and 
our imports from her of approximately 45 per cent. 
So long as we refuse to admit Canadian products except 
under the imposition of a high tariff, we are reducing 
the purchasing power of Canadians and the possibility 
of exporting to them. 

However, it is not only from the immediate financial 
point of view that this legislation is harmful. The 
interference with the trade between the two countries 
has produced in Canada a strong reaction in favor of 
British pfoducts. The United States was for some 
time Canada’s leading customer, but now since we are 
forced to keep down our purchases from her, and since 
England has displaced us as her best customer, the 
Canadians are buying much more heavily from the 
United Kingdom than formerly. The general advice 
in Canada is: “Buy in Great Britain whenever possible 
anything that can’t be produced in Canada.” Because 
of the hostility engendered against the United States 
in a business way, the Canadian government is making 
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an effort to secure closer relations with British 
try. A book has recently been issued entitled, “( 


iS- 


as a Field for British Branch Industries,” and js i 
widely circulated in Great Britain. Progress 
business recovery would be very much haste: if 


legislation in regard to the tariff, the bonus, ta 
and the funding of domestic and foreign loan 
intelligently disposed of. 


Improvement in Employment 


Industrial conditions show an uncertain trend 
some industries still in a much depressed con 
and others in a very satisfactory position. The vo 
of unemployment which has been extraordinarily !arge 
for the past ten months is being reduced. The employ- 
ment service for the Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton reports that employment has increased in al] 1S- 
tries except textiles. The basic industries—food 
steel and metal products, railroad repair shops 
automobile plants—all show substantial increases in 
number of employed. 

Out of 65 cities considered, increases in the number 
of employed were reported in 44 cities. The New York 
State Industrial Commission reported on March 12 
that there was an increase in the number of employees 
in practically all industries in New York State. 
Throughout the steel manufacturing districts in Ohio 


reports of increases in operation have been recently 
of almost daily occurrence. From the automobile 
manufacturing centers of Ohio come reports of in- 
creased demand for cars and increased operation of 


plants. This may be merely seasonal, but in any event 
it offers employment in a period when the demand for 
laborers would otherwise be at a low ebb. In the near 
future the agricultural demand will make itself felt 
and thus further reduce the volume of unemployment. 


Other Factors Affecting the Industrial Situation 


Wage difficulties and other labor problems are stil! 
hampering production in some lines. Notable among 
these is the strike of the textile workers which has 
brought the cotton manufacturing industry in New 
England almost to a standstill. The threat of a coal 
strike on the first of April is likewise acting as a de 
pressing infldence. The consumption of power in indus 
trial establishments indicates an increase in the activity 
of such plants, although the volume of production 1 
most lines is still below normal. Among the most 
gratifying proofs of improvement in the industria 
situation is the increased production in the iron and 
steel and railroad equipment industries. As earnings 
and new financing permit, the railroads are certain t 
come into the market with large orders for equipment 
of all kinds. The advance in the prices of the shares 
of steel and equipment companies indicates that shrew: 
observers of business conditions are convinced that 
railroad buying on a large scale will not be long post 
poned. 

Commercial failures which were very high through 
out 1921 and through January and the early part © 
February this year have shown a tendency to diminish 
If this tendency is maintained for the next month 0! 
two it may be assumed that most of the weak concerns 
have been squeezed out and that thereafter little fear 
need be felt that failures will be on a scale large enoug® 
seriously to retard business growth. 


Commercial Conditions Not Yet Satisfactory 


In considering information relating to commer¢ia! 
conditions the showing is less satisfactory. The dow?- 
ward trend of prices generally seems to have Dee! 
halted temporarily. While this makes for immediate 
stabilization, it postpones the ultimate adjustment 
which must be made on a lower basis. Some com- 
modities, which were too low in comparison with others, 
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‘tably farm products, have registered an advance. 

his has engendered a more optimistic feeling in the 
-ricultural regions and has brought about an improve- 
nt in those industries which are immediately de- 
ndent on agricultural buying, such as the mail order 
ises and the manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
nts and supplies. 

The index numbers for prices of various groups of 

nmodities as computed by the Department of Labor 

| show wide variations between the prices of the 
rious groups. Lumber and building materials, house 
rnishings, fuel and lighting, and clothing are still 
far out of line. The fact that resistance to an in- 
vitable price decline works to the disadvantage of an 
ndustry is shown by the unsatisfactory position of the 
furniture trade. The index number for housefurnish- 
vs advanced farther above normal than that of any 
ther group of commodities, and it has been held more 
persistently at its high level. As a result it has been 
reported that the annual midwinter clearance sales of 
irniture are very disappointing, and that this decline 
in the volume of furniture sales was largely responsi- 
ble for the total decline in sales registered by the de- 
partment stores during January and February. The 
monthly business summary of the Philadelphia reserve 
bank for the first of March designates both the demand 
for furniture and the collections for furniture sold as 
poor. The reports on retail sales in department stores 
for January, 1922, indicate a falling off as compared 
with January, 1921, of about 8 per cent in value, 
although if allowance be made for price declines it is 
probable that there was a small increase in the number 
of individual transactions. 

Sales of securities on the stock market show con- 
siderable strength and activity both in the number of 
shares sold and in the gradual advance in prices. 

A favorable exhibit which throws light on current 
activity is found in the increase in car loadings. 
Although an increase would normally not occur until 
March, this year it began several weeks earlier. The 
weekly car loadings in February averaged 800,000 cars. 
This is about six weeks in advance of the normal rate 
Freight is being moved not only in in- 

easing quantity, but also under lower operating costs 
than a year ago. 

Bank clearings, as might be expected, are considera- 
ly below normal, for while underlying conditions are 
howing constant improvement, actual every-day trans- 

ns are still very much retarded. 

Not only domestic trade, but also foreign trade, is 

tively inactive. There has been a decline in the 

» of both exports and imports, but the rate of 

ine has been greater in exports than in imports. 
\n interesting feature of our export business is the 


re 


loadings. 


tremendous increase in the exportation of corn. Be- 
fore the war corn was relatively unpopular as an 
rt commodity, but in the seven months ended 


lary, 1922, more than 90,000,000 bu. were exported. 
his is more than six times the volume exported a year 
defore. Evidently large new markets are being de- 
ped for this grain. This, of course, improves the 
mers’ situation very considerably. 
\nother favorable indication from the commercial 
t of view is found in the rise of foreign exchange 
There has been a marked advance in the price 
terling, and along with this has come improvement 
iost of the other currencies. Such improvement in 
rates of foreign exchange not only increases the 
tial purchasing power of our foreign customers 
stimulates our export business, but it suggests bet- 
ent in the internal economic condition of these 
ntries. 
There are other developments among the European 
‘our tries which support the evidence of the exchanges. 
‘here have been since the first of the year important 
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reductions in the bank discount rate; in Norway the 
rate has been reduced from 6% to 6 per cent, in Sweden 
the reduction has been from 5% to 5 per cent, and 
the Bank of England recently announced the reduction 
of its rate from 5 to 4% per cent. This last is the 
lowest rate which has prevailed in England since the 
week before the war began. There has recently been 
an announcement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the government intends to restore an unrestricted 
market for gold at the earliest possible date. Further 
evidence of improvement in the English economic situa- 
tion is found in the upward movement of gilt-edged 
securities on the London exchange which has attained 
something in the nature of a boom. Treasury bonds 
are now selling several points above their original 
issue price. Bank of England stock, which last year 
fell to 163%, has advanced to 200. All the prior lien 
stock of the railroads has risen substantially. 

Conditions in France are reported as very much 
better, and progress in readjustment is even reported 
from Germany. All in all, while much unsettlement 
still exists in the foreign situation, and a long road 
must still be traveled before we can count on selling 
goods to Europe on anything like the old terms, it is 
safe to say that each month has brought some improve- 
ment. 

All the evidence indicates that conservative optim- 
ism is justified. Conditions are noticeably better than 
they were at the close of 1921, and those producers 
who can get their costs of production down to a level 
which will allow them to sell their output at gradually 
lowering prices will undoubtedly be able to close their 
books for 1922 with a gratifying profit. 


Waste Material Dealers Hold Meeting and 
Dinner 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, New York, was held March 15, 
at the Hotel Astor. Frank C. Overton, Castle, Gottheil 
& Overton, New York, was re-elected president; Harry 
R. De Groat, of Philadelphia, first vice-president; 
James Rosenberg of New York, second vice-president; 
Fred Mayer of St. Louis, third vice-president. Charles 
M. Haskins is secretary of the association. 

At the ninth annual banquet in the evening, the 
Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, rector Church of the As- 
cension, New York, the Hon. Carroll L. Beedy, con- 
gressman from Maine, and Willard Scott, Brookline, 
Mass., spoke. Dr. Grant pointed out the great necessity 
for better education as a cure for industrial unrest. 
Mr. Beedy’s subject was “The Money Puzzle.” He 
quoted the statistics covering United States indebted- 
ness, European indebtedness, interest costs on these 
debts, proportion of the world’s gold supply held by 
the United States prior to the war and now and the 
average value of paper before and since the war. 
Maintenance of the gold standard, he said, is to-day 
dependent upon Britain and America. 


Prizes Offered for Foundry Devices 


In October, 1920, a gift of $1,000 to the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association was made by the 
S. Obermayer Co., the interest on which is to be 
awarded for devices which will aid foundries in their 
work. The devices for this year, in the shape of 
models or drawings, will be on exhibition at the an- 
nual convention of the association in Rochester, N. Y., 
during the week of June 5. 

The contest is limited to foremen or other workers 
in foundries or in other departments of plants oper- 
ated in connection with foundries. Particulars of the 
contest will be furnished by the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. The jig 
or other equipment entered in the contest shall not be 
patentable, but shall be such a device as can be con- 
structed in any foundry and used in the production of 
castings, or in core making, molding, pouring or 
handling operations. 
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SHIPPING BOARD EQUIPMENT 


Increased Demand Believed to Reflect Improved 
Business Conditions 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—While from a spectacular 
point of view wrecking of the more than 100 large 
buildings used as storehouses, offices, etc., at the Har- 
riman, Pa., headquarters of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation has aroused 
current interest, from an industrial point of view the 
interest is of another character. This relates to the 
various uses to which the material being disposed of 
at the yard by the Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
being put. Large quantities of equipment already 
have been sold, but there still remains considerable to 
be disposed of. According to an announcement by 
W. P. Willetts, manager of sales, material sales divi- 
sion of the. Emergency Fleet Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Harriman, the generators which have been 
sold are being used by manufacturers, and the air com- 
pressors are being sold to large general contractors 
and tunnel builders. He said that one of the features 
of the wrecking of the yard will be the tearing down 
of the wooden ship runways, and the large steel cranes 
and craneways which formed the 12 shipways. 

The work of salvaging lumber has started and the 
purchaser of the steel craneways is organizing a force 
of men preparatory to salvaging the steel. Approxi- 
mately $450,000 worth of materials have been disposed 
of within the last three months and a force of 100 la- 
borers is engaged in tearing up the railroad tracks, 
dismantling the cranes and skidding the machinery, 
preparatory to its shipment. 

Although the largest structures have not as yet 
been sold, Mr. Willetts thinks that they will be dis- 
posed of in the near future. 

The plate and angle shop, in which at one time 
the major portion of the local fabricating work on 40 
steel ships was done, has been dismantled and the 
machines have been removed and made ready for dis- 
tribution to various localities in the United States. 
Some of the most desirable machinery is still awaiting 
purchasers. The locomotive cranes, 50 and 60-ton por- 
tal pier cranes, and shipway cranes, are rapidly being 
dismantled for removal and sale. 

Among other equipment still to be liquidated are 
10 and 15-ton gantry cranes; air compressors, steam- 
driven, with a capacity of 1950 and 5715 ecu. ft. per 
min.; 100-lb. air compressors; tool steel, including car- 
loads of hand tools; rivets; hammers, drills, heaters; 
eight Erie city boilers with mechanical safeguards and 
coal-handling apparatus; welding and cutting ma- 
chines; electric testing machines and service equipment. 

Mr. Willetts says that business conditions have 
shown .a decided improvement and that buyers from 
all sections of the country, representing nearly every 
phase of industry, are purchasing equipment. 


Cost of Living Slightly Higher 


Monthly figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show the wholesale prices of all commodities during 
February to be 51 per cent above the average for 1913, 
compared with 48 per cent in January and 49 per cent 
in both December and November. Three of the nine 
individual groups showed a rise in January compared 
to December, these being farm products, with 10 points; 
food, etc., with 4 points, and miscellaneous, 4 points. 
Metals and housefurnishings showed decreases of 2 
and 1 points, respectively. 

Metals and metal products, which now stand at 15 
per cent above the 1913 average, are far lower than 
any other group listed. This item is now 11 points 
below farm products, and more than 20 points below 
any of the others. The highest item on the list still 
continues to be housefurnishing goods, which, together 
with building materials, are more than double their 
1913 prices. 

Our table shows the figures for the two most re- 
cent months and for February, 1921, and the peak in 
1920. It shows also the amount of liquidation, be- 
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tween the 1920 peak prices and the present, of t 
cess of the peak prices over the average of 
Metals have been liquidated to a greater extent 
any other group. 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups ; 
Commodities 
(1913 equals 100) 


1920 1921 -—1922— 
Peak Feb. Jan. Feb. Py 


Farm products ........ 246 129 116 126 
EE aaa eee 287 150 134 138 
Cloths and clothing.... 356 198 183 183 
Fuel and lighting...... 284 218 183 183 
Metals and metal prod- 

WE. ncteewinne « i's tae 146 17 11 
Building materials .... 341 221 202 202 
Chemicals and drugs... 222 178 159 159 
House-furnishing goods. 371 277 214 213 
Miscellaneous ......... 247 L180 146 150 
All commodities ....... 272 167 148 151 


High-speed Wire Brush Cleaner 


For cleaning metal surfaces the air-driven 
brush machine shown in the accompanying illus! 
tion, having an average free speed of 4200 r.p.m 
90 lb. air pressure, has been added to the line of 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 

Among the uses for the machine may be mentioned 
the removal of paint, rust, dirt and scale from ta 
steel cars, structural and other steel. It may be ; 
used for cleaning iron and steel castings. The 
brush, turning at the high speed, is said not on! 
clean faster but to be more durable in severe se: 
than if revolving at only 2000 to 3000 r.p.m. As an ex- 





High-Speed Wire Brush for Cleaning Metal Surfa: 


ample of its performance it is claimed that on a 
weeks’ test, the machine cleaned steel gondolas, ea 
averaging 540 sq. ft. surface, in 3% hr., and all- 
box cars, averaging 1400 sq. ft. surface each, in 72 
It is further claimed that the brush removed not 
all the rust but the old paint as well. 

The machine is shown in the accompanying i! 
tration. It is known as the Little David No. 
The air motor is of the three-cylinder type used 
the company’s Little David portable grinder. Light 
weight has been attained by using an aluminum ¢as- 
ing reinforced with cast-in steel brushings. The weight 
complete is 14 lb. and the length over all 17% in. T! 
diameter of the wire brush is 6 in. 


Following announcement that the car repair wo 
of the Western Maryland Railway, Baltimore, at 
shops in Baltimore and Elkins, W. Va., had been aba! 
doned and placed on contract, and also the anoun 
ment that the railroad’s maintenance-of-way work had 
been placed in the hands of Dickson Construction & 
Repair Co., Youngstown, Ohio, the company has 
announced that the shops at Hagerstown, Cumber!a! 
Connellsville and Hanover have been placed under ‘ 
control of the Youngstown company. 


The National Carbon Co., 30 East Forty-se 
Street, New York, has issued an attractive book!et 
“The Carbon Electrode,” which gives data concerning 
the manufacture, use, handling, etc., of various kinds 
and sizes of electrodes for its different electric fur- 
naces. The electrical phase arrangements of various 
types of furnaces are included in graphic form. 












Iron and Steel Industries of Europe 


Reports to the Government Show Much Irregularity, but 


Improvement in Some Countries, Particularly in 


England and Germany 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—The iron and steel in- 
ies abroad show an irregular condition, accord- 
to reports received by the Department of Com- 
ce. While, like the United States, none of them 
perating on a normal basis, there are notable in- 
es of improvement. These relate particularly to 
id and Germany. 
[mprovement in British iron and steel exports was 
nted out in THE IRON AGE of last week. This is 
a matter of comment this week in Commerce 
rts. Using somewhat different lists of items than 
covered by THE IRON AGE, based on Board of 
ide figures, the Government publication says that 
tish iron and steel exports in January amounted to 
1.446 long tons, a gain over December, 1921, of 
683 tons. British iron and steel imports in January 
ed 85,223, as compared with 13,406 tons imported 
e United States. 
\merican manufacturers are showing considerable 
ern over the recovery of the British export mar- 
as compared with progress made in the same 
tion by domestic producers. Exports of Ameri- 
ron and steel in January amounted to only 160,- 
tons. The outstanding takings of British exports 
than those of its dominions overseas, which rep- 
nted by far the largest tonnage were: pig iron— 
ium and France, over 4500 tons each, and Italy, 
00 tons; plates and black sheets under %& in.— 
an, 2700 tons; galvanized, plain, and corrugated 
Argentina, 12,800 tons; Japan, 2100 tons, and 
Dutch East Indies, 1400 tons; tin plates—Japan, 
' tons; the Netherlands, 1900 tons; France, 1600 
and China (including Hongkong), 1200 tons; 
Argentina, 4800 tons. Iron and steel imported 
Great Britain in January totaled 85,223 tons, a 
ne of 28,453 tons from December’s figure. Ex- 
for the month exceeded imports by 149,223 tons. 





The Industries of Germany 


iron and steel industries in Germany reported 
sk month in January, despite greatly increased 
portation difficulties. Prices are soaring. No pig 
nd steel production figures are published, as a 
‘ of policy, but it is understood that the steel 
it in January slightly exceeded the estimated com- 
| production of England, France and Belgium. The 
try is in need of scrap metal, hitherto an impor- 
factor in its raw materials. Stocks of scrap are 
w and unless supplies are obtained from Poland, 
will be felt a serious pig iron shortage. 
| prices were raised on March 1 by between 106 
159 marks per ton, lignite briquettes by between 
nd 87 marks per ton; thus, the present minimum 
of Ruhr pit coal is 600 marks per ton and of 
briquettes, 200 marks per ton, including 20 per 
coal tax and 1.5 per cent turnover tax. The 
mum prices of pig iron and steel effective for 
are as follows: 
4,744 marks per metric ton 
5,320 marks per metric ton 
,770 marks per metric ton 
6,085 marks per metric ton 
5,945 marks per metric ton 
6,920 marks per metric ton 
7,750 marks per metric ton 
7,515 marks per metric ton 
,690 marks per metric ton 
ets ; 8,910 marks per metric ton 
7,805 marks per metric ton 


avn vo 


9,375 to § 


Slow Improvement in Belgium 


last quarter of 1921 in practically all lines of 
“ian iron and steel marked a continuation of the 
general improvement which first appeared in 
ist_ and September, according to a report to the 
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Department of Commerce by Acting Commercial At- 
tache Cross. Between September and the end of De- 
cember pig iron production increased 83 per cent, while 
the raw steel output practically doubled; the situation 
in rough castings is less favorable, with production 
figures stationary since July, 1921, in the neighborhood 
of 3300 tons monthly. Owing to some uncertainty 
felt as to the permanence of the revival, most plants 
have been slow to relight blast furnaces, with the re- 
sult that only fourteen were in operation at the end 
of the year—five in Hamaut (Charleroi), four about 
Liege, and five scattering. 

Despite this improvement, pig iron production in 
December was only 36 per cent of the 1913 monthly 
average and slightly under 80 per cent of the 1920 
average. 

Poor Business in Austria 


Business was poor in most of the Austrian metal in- 
dustries during the first half of 1921, but during the 
summer a more active demand began to make itself 
felt, and in the fall there was a real boom, according 
to a review of the year received by the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner Upsun at 
Vienna. This was largely the result of the deprecia- 
tion of the Austrian crown, but the fact that the com- 
peting German metal industry disposed of a large part 
of its goods at home and found a market for the rest 
in countries with a more stable currency also aided in 
the recovery of the Austrian indemnities. Czech com- 
petition has been excluded by the rise of the Czech 
crown. 

Nevertheless, production still remains short of what 
it was in time of peace. Obstacles to a full capacity 
production are the diminished efficiency of the indi- 
vidual workmen and the eight-hour day. Efforts are 
therefore being made to induce the workmen to con- 
sent to longer hours. At the present time, all branches 
of the metal industry are doing a great deal of work 
for export, and with most of them it forms the greater 
part of their business. They are quite dependent on 
this export business, since they have to import a part 
of their raw materials and fuel and must pay for them 
in foreign currency at a high rate of exchange. 


Depression in Sweden 


At the meeting of the Swedish Iron Works Asso- 
ciation, held during the last week of January, 1922, 
statistics of Sweden’s output of iron and steel and its 
foreign trade therein for 1921 forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Commercial Attache Ander- 
son at Copenhagen, show the extreme depression that 
has prevailed in this industry in Sweden during the 
past year. Production of pig iron in 1921 was 308,- 
600, compared with a ten-year average of 642,700; 
of steel ingots, 219,100, compared with 601,400. On 
the whole, exports of iron and steel were only 29.3 per 
cent of the total for 1913, while imports, which 
amounted to 122,400 tons, as compared with 231,700 
tons in 1913, were 52.3 per cent. 


Conditions in Holland 


The import trade in iron and steel in Holland dur- 
ing 1921 was unsatisfactory in nearly all lines, says 
Consul General George E. Anderson in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The trade on the whole 
declined very materially from that of the years im- 
mediately preceding, and the decline told heavily 
against the United States. German competition has 
not been nearly so keen in most lines of imports into 
Holland as is generally supposed, but in iron and steel 
has been especially keen and gffective. 

The trade in general has declined as a result of 
depressed industrial conditions, particularly in the 
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shipbuilding and allied lines, which were the chief 
foundation for the very large trade in steel products 
during 1919 and 1920. 

The well-established lead of German iron and steel 
makers in the Netherlands markets is made plain from 
official figures, but it was cut down somewhat during 
the latter part of 1921 when Dutch importers found 
they could not rely upon German deliveries and turned 
to the United States and other countries where they 
placed orders. 


Better Times in Latin America 


ERIE, Pa., March 21.—‘A promising sun-rise glow 
of ‘better times’ is tinging the Latin American trade 
horizon. Most of the countries of this region have 
passed through the dark period of liquidation and are 
facing the ‘breaking day’ of business revival with re- 
newed confidence,” declared Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the U. S. Bureau of -Kereign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, in a speech to- 
night before the Chamber of Commerce in this city. 

Latin America will from now on present a steadily 
developing market for American products; significant 
evidence of its growing importance to us is found in 
the fact that our trade with that region to-day repre- 
sents 18 per cent of our total trade with the world, 
against 13 per cent in the fiscal year 1913-14. Exports 
to Latin America from the United States during the 
calendar year 1921 amounted to over $800,000,000, a 
gain of 165 per cent over the last normal pre-war year. 

“This is certainly a striking example of the ability 
of America to hold its own,” Dr. Klein declared, “espe- 
cially in view of the fact that this increase has been 
achieved in the face of extremely unfavorable ex- 
change rates, complicated by world-wide depression 


JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS 


Action Taken By American Engineering Council 
—Features of Executive Board Meeting 


The executive board of the American Engineering 
Council of the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties met in Chicago, March 10. The committee on 
employment service reported a resolution “that~the 
maintenance of an employment bureau by the council 
is not at this time advisable.” After discussion, the 
council voted to discharge the committee and instructed 
the president to appoint a committee of five to consider 
the whole question and report to the board at its next 
meeting, which will be held at Pittsburgh in May. 

The executive board received a report from 
Rudolph P. Miller, New York, its representative on 
the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, stating 
that the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America has not been observing the decisions of the 
jurisdictional board and that the attitude of the car- 
penters was causing serious embarrassment to owners, 
architects, engineers, contractors and workmen in the 
building industry as well as being detrimental to the 
public interest. As a consequence of this report, the 
executive board adopted a resolution urging “that the 
members of the American Institute of Architects and 
of the F. A. E. S. insert in all specifications and con- 
tracts for building operations a stipulation that the 
decisions of the Jurisdictional Board shall be observed.” 

It was further resolved “that this resolution shall 
be enforced as expeditiously as possible, beginning with 
those localities in which the trouble appears to be the 
most acute and where action seems most urgent, and 
that all these signatories make special and united efforts 
toward securing general and complete compliance with 
all the decisions of the Jurisdictional Board.” The 
resolution also recited “that as and when trouble in 
any locality is brought to the attention of any of the 
signatories such organization shall take the initiative 
in forming a general committee of representatives from 
all the signatories for the purpose of dealing with the 
situation in that locality.” 

One of the liveliest discussions of the meeting of the 
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and after fully two years have elapsed in which «yr 
old commercial rivals, the English, the German 
the French manufacturers, have had time to 
into active competition against us. It means,” th 
rector asserted, “that in spite of a few noisy 
plaints our Latin American friends have learn 
appreciate American quality and service, and that 
business men have likewise learned that quality 
service are the keys to commercial success the \ 
over.” 

The importance of the Latin American ma: 
in the eyes of official America is clearly indica 
said Dr. Klein, by the recent action of Congre 
recommending a 70 per cent increase in the Comn 
Department’s appropriation for trade promotion \ 
in that part of the world. 

Referring to the subject of competition, the speaker 
dealt with the scare-head announcements of over- 
whelming German success in the markets of our South- 
ern neighbors. He denied emphatically that Germany 
had even begun to reconquer these markets, much less 
drive American salesmen into the sea with prohibi- 
tively low price quotations. “Simple trade statistics 
answer this question to the satisfaction of most of our 
business men,” the director said. “For the benefit of 
any skeptics on this point, the director declared that 
reports coming to the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate that our competitors are not only failing to domi- 
nate all of the business but that in some important 
lines of trade they have actually failed to make de- 
livery on orders obtained. The strong German cam- 


paign which started in the Argentine, Brazil and 
Mexico, has suffered great checks through the inability 
of many German manufacturers to meet the promises 


of their salesmen as to deliveries and qualities, Dr. 
Klein added. 


executive board arose from a resolution presented by 
Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, “that the president of the 
F. A. E. S. be authorized to offer the Secretary of War 
the service of a committee of disinterested distin- 
guished and skillful engineers, to be selected by a com- 
mittee of its executive board, for the purpose of making 
a thorough investigation of the geological, engineering 
and manufacturing possibilities of the Muscle Shoals 
power project; this committee to serve without com- 
pensation, save for necessary expense.” The resolu- 
tion was voted down. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway project 
came before the board, which decided that at present 
it was undesirable to take any action. 

The general question of international engineering 
federation was considered in many phases and pro- 
voked a discussion in which the constitutionality of a 
proposal to admit the Engineering Institute of Canada 
to membership in the Federation, if formal application 
should be made, was the subject of a lengthy debate. 
The board adopted a proposal put forward by E. 5. 
Carman, Cleveland, for the appointment of a commit- 
tee “to consider and report upon the affiliation of other 
engineering organizations than those within the United 
States with the F. A. E. S.” 

Secretary L. W. Wallace reported that the member- 
ship of the Associated Engineers of Spokane had 50 
increased that the association was now entitled to 4 
representative on the council, J. C. Ralston being the 
appointee. The Engineers Club of Columbus has 4p- 
pointed John R. Withrow as its representative upon 
the council. 

A report from E. J. Prindle, chairman of the patents 
committee of the council, commended the publicity et 
forts of the federation as a powerful factor in bringing 
about the success of the movement to reform conditions 
in the United States Patent Office. 


The monthly statistical bulletin of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, Caxton 
House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1, 
is now available for general circulation by subscription 
at 14s. per year. It contains iron and steel produc- 
tion and export data of the leading countries besides 
Great Britain. 
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Machine for Bending Tennis Racket Tubing 


bending of 7/16-in., 22-gage tubing to the 
required for metal tennis rackets is accom- 

in two operations on the special machine de- 
| for the purpose. 
straight tube is placed in the machine and bent 
| the form to the shape shown in Fig. 2. The 
g is by means of two arms or cranks keyed to 
ertical oscillating shafts which are driven 
, the worm gearing and a crank motion located 
eath the table. The normal cycle of motions is 
release and stop, the operator then removing the 
irt and replacing with another tube. 
er running through a lot of frames for the first 
n, the bending tools are changed to those shown 




























at Right, Is a 
View of the Ma- 
Fig. 2, above, 
layout of »dend- 
tor the first 

on nd the tube 





ound the form 


eres that 
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It will be noted that the rollers on the end 
ranks are removed and links are connected to 
midway in the crank arms. These links are 
| at the opposite ends to another pair of swing- 
terminating in small rollers which engage 
The large rolls, mounted on the cranks in 
vious operation, are used as locating stops in 
nd operation. They are positioned so that the 
ent frame is located by the rollers midway on 
in the center. 
second operation closes the frame around the 
e leg of the frame passing under the clip at 
while the other rides over the top, resulting 
nished shape shown in Fig. 3. It is necessary, 
e, to bend the frame through a greater angle 
ture than actually needed in order to over- 
spring and to set the metal in shape. 
machine illustrated is being offered by the 
bournonville Co., Jersey City, N. J. It is said 
ite at the rate of 600 bends per hr., the drive 
nning at 300 r.p.m. When working to normal 
m the operator starts and stops the machine 
bend. When facility in handling the work 
acquired, however, and maximum output de- 
machine, it is said, can be operated without 
to insert the tubes and remove the bent 
e production being in this manner raised to 
0 bends per hr. 


H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh and Ambridge, 
ently was presented the Rice safety award for 
‘ er cent record in accident prevention during 
This company employed 124 men, working 
hours last year, without a lost time accident. 
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Earnest Plea for Merchant Marine 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Pointing out that without 
American ships to carry American products to custo- 
mers everywhere, trade of this country in time of emer- 
gency will again be at the mercy of foreign competitors 
and that at any moment domestic interests are liable 
to suffer disarrangement of internal economy.and the 
piling up again of our surplus products along the high- 
ways and railroads and at the ports, as happened at 
the outbreak of the World War, Commissioner Meyer 
Lissner has issued a statement discussing legislation 
regarding merchant shipping. He makes a vigorous 
plea for the upbuilding of the American marine 
through legislation recommended by President Har- 
ding, which was based on a report of the Shipping 
Board Committee of experts, of which Mr. Lissner was 
chairman. Mr. Lissner is one of the Pacific Coast rep- 
resentatives on the board and in his statement he dis- 
cusses in particular the effect of the proposed measures 
on Pacific Coast shipping and correlated industries. 

Commissioner Lissner declares that the necessity 
for Government aid to merchant shipping arises out of 
the higher costs of ships under the American flag than 
under the flag of any of the other and principal mari- 
time nations. This higher cost of American operation 
results largely from higher pay to American officers 
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Fig. 3, Below, 
Shows Bending 
Tools Used in Sec- 
ond Operation. The 
frame is closed 
around the form, 
one leg passing 
under the clip, the 
other riding over 
the top, resulting in 
the finished shape 
as shown 


and crew, higher subsistence costs, and higher fixed 
charges for interest, insurance and depreciation on “our 
admittedly higher ship values.” 


Welding Steel Ships 


The success which has attended the building of a 
ship in which rivets were eliminated in favor of electric 
welding forecasts a radical change in steel structural 
methods, comments the London Ironmonger, March 4. 
In a paper on “Electric Welding Applied to Steel Con- 
struction, with Special Reference to Ships,” recently 
read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
A. T. Wall recounted the successes achieved and diffi- 
culties encountered in the attempt to grapple with the 
many problems involved in the building of steel ships. 
The all-welded motor ship, Fullagar, the completion 
of which was largely due to the efforts of the late 
Sir George Carter, has demonstrated that an elec- 
trically welded ship can carry out successfully the 
work of a sea-going carrier. This ship has now been 
in service for 18 months, and has encountered heavy 
seas, even receiving a minor indent on her side, but 
the welding has not started. 
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RAIL FATLURES 


Discussed by Railroad Engineers—Good Showing 
of 130-lb. Rails 


The American Railway Engineering Association 
held its twenty-third annual convention at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on March 14, 15 and 16. The total 
registration was 687 members and 172 guests, or a com- 
bined total of 859, as compared with an attendance of 
815 last year. New members added during the year 
just closed totaled 129, bringing the entire member- 
ship up to 1960. Simultaneous with the convention an 
exhibition of railroad supplies and materials was held 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
National Railway Appliances Association. There were 
176 exhibits in the hall. 

New officers of the engineering association for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: President, J. L. 
Campbell, chief engineer El Paso & Southwestern, El 
Paso, Texas; vice-president, G. J. Ray, chief engineer 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Hoboken, N. J.; 
treasurer, George H. Bremner, consulting engineer, 
Chicago, and secretary, E. H. Fritch, Chicago. 

The report of the committee on rails was read by 
G. J. Ray, chairman. Rail failure statistics included 
in this report showed a continuous decrease in failures 
from 1908 to 1914, when the low point was reached, 
and a gradual increase in failures from that time up 
to 1917. The “war-time” rollings and particularly the 
rails rolled in 1917 are not showing up so well, due 
probably to the unfavorable manufacturing conditions 
that prevailed when they were made and also to the 
lack of usual care in the track that the railroads were 
able to give them during that time. The statistics are 
as follows: 


lverage Fail es Per 100 -Track Miles 
Year Years Service 
Rolled 0 l 2 3 4 5 
1908... ; ‘ ‘ine, -asets., Shane”. oaeoee 398.1 
1909 ee TT eee 224.1 277.8 
1910 : ; 124.0 152.7 198.5 
NT Ba ohana Macrae oo gnats ; 77.0 104.4 133.3 176.3 
1912 28.9 32.1 49.3 7O.8 aeaed 
1913. 2.0 i2. 25.8 44.8 69.5 91.9 
1914. 1.2 8.2 19.8 32.9 50.9 74.0 
1915. 0.7 8.9 19.0 34.2 532.0 R94 
1916. 1.6 11.8 29.2 47.7 70.6 
EAT obs as ee 5.3 21.6 38.9 Pee a abes 
2 1.6 8.9 Se ere 
1919 2.0 ius xcoee.- Se eeu 
RO AO kk ats b08 3.9 


A recommended schedule for the inspection of steel 
rails was submitted for inclusion in the association’s 
manual. Under this recommended practice inspec- 
tion will be taken care of by a chief rail inspector, 
three or more assistant inspectors, a number of check- 
ers and a chemist. The duties of each are outlined. 


Piped Rather Than Segregated Ingots for Rails 


In the discussion, Chairman Ray stated that the 
committee had paid particular attention to mill prac- 
tice at various mills during the past year and as a 
result of these studies thought it best to prepare a 
new specification or to revise the old rail specification 
with a view to eliminating segregated steel so far as 
possible. He stated that a segregated rail is a dan- 
gerous rail compared with a piped rail, or a rail which 
has a natural lamination in the center due to the cavity 
in the top of the ingot. The committee is of the opinion 
that most of the trouble is due to split-head rails which 
are caused by bad segregation. Therefore, the new 
specification is being gotten up with the idea of pro- 
ducing an ingot which will contain what is known as 
piped steel, rather than segregated steel. Not that the 
railroads are looking for piped steel, but rather they 
wish to get away from segregated steel and want to 
give the manufacturer an opportunity to do that. 

In touching on the same subject, C. W. Gennet, Jr., 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, stated that experi- 
ence has demonstrated repeatedly that the most constant 
cause of criticism of rails is the incessant fault found 
with the action of A or top rails in the track. It is 
plain that, until the mills generally adopt some method 
of casting hot-top and big-end-up ingots, the liability 
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of obtaining piped and segregated unhomogen: 
in the top rail is so great as to require the ad 
more positive methods for combatting the dif 


Rail Metal A for Tie Plates, Ete. 


Testing the top rail of each ingot is one m 
protecting against the shipment of inferior n 
lieu of such testing methods it has now bee: 
practicable to provide for the disposition of th 
metal by agreeing to its use in the form of hot 
tie plates. In fact, a new rail manufactu 
has just entered the field, has provided faci! 
the disposition into other products, including ti 
of what would ordinarily be the A or top ra 
It is hoped, Mr. Gennet said, that early in th 
more mills may see their way clear to adapt th 
to such manufacture. 


Good Records of 130-lb. Rails 


W. C. Cushing of the Pennsylvania System 
how the adoption of heavier rail sections was ; 
failure records. He stated that it has been es 
that the 130-lb. rail on the Pennsylvania Syst: 
lasts the 100-lb. section by two and a half ti: 
is worth 23 per cent more in reduced mainten 
heavy curvature districts. It has also been est: 
that failures of 130-lb. rail on the Pennsylvania S\ 
are many times fewer than those of the 100-lb. 
notwithstanding the fact that they are located 
the traffic and alinement conditions are the sev 


Government and Industry Co-operate in 


Standardization 
At the request of Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
the American Engineering Standards Committee has 


designated A. A. Stevenson, the retiring chairman of 
the committee, to act as a special representativ: 
work with the department in the co-operation between 
the department’s division of simplified practice and the 
engineering standards committee. The work of th 
division of simplified practice was organized in thé 
latter part of 1921. More than a hundred national 
organizations are participating through representatives 
officially designated by them. 

The American Engineering Standards Committe 
maintained jointly by 29 national organizations, includ- 
ing five departments of the Federal Government, 1 
national engineering societies and 15 national 
trial associations. There are now similar national | 
dustrial standardizing bodies in thirteen foreign coun- 
tries, all but one of which were formed during or = 
the war. Of these the British and the German work 
is the most extensive, but active and important work 
is going forward in other countries. 

Mr. Stevenson, who is a past president of the Amer 
ican Society for Testing Materials and has had a most 
extensive experience in standardization work, is vice- 
president in charge of manufacture, of the Standard 
Steel Works Co., which is a subsidiary of the Baldwu 
Locomotive Works. 


Started on Open Shop Basis 

The Wheeling Steel Corporation has succeeded 1! 
starting up some of its sheet mills at its Beach bot 
tom, W. Va., works on an open shop basis after a shut 
down of about nine months. This company declined to 
renew its agreement with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers in June, 1921. 
Efforts made to keep the Beach Bottom mills in opera 
tion on an open shop basis were unsuccessful ané, 
business being poor, it was decided to shut down te 
mills. Some trouble marked the resumption, but since 
the first night the situation has been quiet. At te 
Yorkville, Ohio, works of the company, where the com- 
pany is operating on an open shop basis, eight of the -* 
hot mills now are on. 

The Lindstrom Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ™ 
cently employed 150 additional hands in its toy manu 
facturing department, and will shortly put on 100 
more, owing to several large orders recently received. 
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SETTER PLANT OPERATIONS 





-ed Bank and Labor Conditions in Youngs- 


I 


wn—Production Increased Moderately 


‘GSTOWN, March 21.—Improved sentiment is 
ionably spreading in this center among iron 
executives and banking interests. Produc- 
ing accelerated in a moderate way. The 
‘own Sheet & Tube Co. has blown in “D” blast 
1 its East Youngstown group, giving it three 
tacks out of six, and increasing the total num- 
perating furnaces in the Mahoning Valley to 
26. Finishing mills are averaging 55 per cent, 
ts devoted to the lighter products on a larger 
Heavy steel production is still restricted. 
for the coal strike threat, additional stacks 
blown in. The Struthers Furnace Co., Cleve- 
erating a merchant furnace at Struthers, Ma- 
ounty, is preparing to start production as soon 
ttlement arising from the coal situation dis- 
3oth the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
[ill Steel Co. will likely blow in additional fur- 
en this situation is cleared up. The former 
furnaces pouring and the latter one. 
Newton Steel Co., operating an electrically- 
eet plant consisting of eight stands of rough- 
and eight stands of finishing mills at New 
[rumbull county, is contemplating an addition 
ls. This company has been in exceptionally 
erating position for the past six months, fully 
nt of its output consisting of deep drawn stock 
1s proven acceptable as automobile body mate- 
capacity is occupied fully 45 days ahead. No 
has yet been reached, however, to proceed with 
lditional capacity, but if demand warrants and 
s conditions continue to improve, the units may 
talled this year. 


New Orders Being Received 


sumers are not yet placing future tonnages with 
degree of freedom, but mills are able to operate 
to-week business with assurance that new or- 
| replace those being rolled. An indication of 
ition is found in the fact that a recent ap- 
f unfilled tonnage of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
ron, Pa., showed no orders in excess of 100 
a total volume of 16,000 tons. An independent 
ingstown, with 28,000 tons of unfilled orders at 
of last week, reports most of the business 
all lots, for which prompt shipment is desired. 
\ ‘ouraging feature of the local situation is the 
n commercial bank deposits, which gained 
to $42,321,118, during the 10-week period 
. 831 to March 10. Another significant factor 
eking of loans due to enlarged demands for 
‘apital by interests which had largely liqui- 
eir bank indebtedness at the close of the year. 
vals from savings accounts at this time are 
as compared with the demand last sum- 
f.1) 

statements are regarded as very satisfactory 
f withdrawals before March 10 for industrial 
nd the recent payments of income, real and 
yperty taxes. A combined banking institu- 
se connections with the major steel groups 
ley, reports liquidation of loans during the 

eks aggregating $1,500,000. 
the encouraging features of the current 
that stocks of steel supplies in hands of 
ire largely exhausted,” states an independ- 
‘Buying is in small lots, but is suffi- 
iggregate to give producers a fair tonnage 
\ larger volume of buying from regular 
to be expected in view of these conditions. 


No More Shrinkage of Inventories 


loss due to shrinkage of inventories is 
this district, as Valley plants have made 
llowances for such depreciation. The earn- 
n will likewise improve as schedules ex- 
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pand, thus proportionately reducing overhead costs per 
ton.” 

Another executive states: “Liquidation is ended for 
the time being and we are trending upward. A definite 
turn has undoubtedly been reached in the market. 
Problems remain to be solved, of course, but never at 
any time, even when business was considered good, 
was the steel industry wholly free from troublesome 
factors.” 

The A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, is planning to 
suspend its Mattie blast furnace at Girard, Ohio, dur- 
ing the next three weeks, owing to accumulation of 
iron. By that time its ore yard will have been cleaned 
up and the company is buying additional tonnage. It 
will continue to operate its puddle furnaces at Girard 
on piled iron. 


Sheet & Tube Company Operations 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has seven pipe 
mills on the active list, almost double its recent oper- 
ating rate, while the Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
four pipe furnaces fired. Valley sheet mill capacity 
is occupied to the extent of about 60 per cent. The 
frumbull Steel Co. is operating all departments of its 
Trumbull and Liberty plants virtually at normal on tin 
plate, sheets and strips. The Falcon Tin Plate Co. is 
operating its recently acquired Canton property at 75 
per cent, as compared with a recent schedule averaging 
60 per cent. Following a suspension of several weeks, 
the Mahoning Valley Steel Co. resumed this week at 
its Niles plant, with six mills scheduled to roll tonnages 
covered by mixed orders for black and galvanized 
sheets. 

Three merchant bar mills are being operated by 
the Republic company, chiefly on light bar business. 
Secondary steel establishments, such as the Truscon 
Steel Co. and the General Fireproofing Co., are ex- 
panding operations to meet improved requirements for 
their products. 

In the Shenango Valley employment conditions are 
appreciably improved, due to enlargement in operations 
at the plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. The latter interest is oper- 
ating 62 of 100 hot mills at its Farrell and New Castle 
works, 

Sales executives in the two Valleys do not regard 
current buying activity as a “flash-in-the-pan” move- 
ment, but one backed by sustaining influences. 

Stabilization of wire products prices has stimulated 
buying in this division and has been responsible for en- 
larging active capacity to 75 per cent in this district, 
as compared with a level of 50 per cent, which was 
maintained for some time previous. Wire nails spread 
from $2.40 to $2.50 per base keg, while plain wire is 
generally held at $2.25. 


The Barney & Berry Co., Springfield, Mass., skates, 
etc., a subsidiary of the Winchester Co., New Haven, 
Conn., is gradually increasing its output and by May 
is expected to reach its capacity of 1500 to 1800 pairs 
of skates per day. Its roller skate season is about to 
close. The manufacture of bicycles has been tempo- 
rarily abandoned. 


The Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturer of the Franklin motor car, has requested 
data from the Chamber of Commerce of Youngstown, 
Ohio, regarding available industrial sites. The com- 
pany is considering erection of an additional plant for 
production of a lower priced automobile. 


Supt. A. L. Cromlish of the Farrell, Pa., plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., announces that orders have been 
received to operate eight additional open hearth fur- 
naces, Bricklayers, structural steel workers and labor- 
ers have been called to work. 


The Singer Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is operat- 
ing its plants on a five days per week basis, starting 
March 20. The company had a three days per week 
run for over a year. A fifteen per cent cut in wages 
also went into effect last Monday. 
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GERMAN SMELTING ENGINEERS 


Annual Meeting Discusses Change from Bessemer 
to Open-Hearth Process, Exports and 


Armor Plate 
(Special Correspondence) 

At a recent meeting of the Society of German 
Smelting Works Engineers, held at Diisseldorf, the 
president, Dr. Végler, in reviewing the trend of devel- 
opments in the German iron and steel industry since 
the war, resented the charge by the Ministry of Traf- 
fic and Transportation as to the piling up of profits by 
the industry during the war. The injustice and inac- 
curacy of this charge were strikingly shown, accord- 
ing to Dr. Végler, by the fact that foreign debts in- 
curred by the industry one year after the conclusion 
of war were exceeding the aggregate share capital of 
the works. 


More Open-Hearth Steel Being Made 


In the course of his address, Dr. Végler touched 
upon the change in iron and steel production since the 
war. Germany’s pig iron production in 1913 amounted 
to 19,300,000 tons, of which total 12,900,000 tons was 
produced in the territories now forming the German 
nation. Of the 18,900,000 tons of steel produced before 
the war, approximately 56 per cent was basic Bessemer 
steel and 40 per cent open-hearth steel. The output of 
works located in what now constitutes German terri- 
tory amounted to 15,300,000 tons, with the ratio of 
basic to open-hearth steel output about 47 to 48, 
or both processes had an almost equal share in steel 
production. 

During the war, however, and even more so during 
the post-bellum period, this ratio has undergone con- 
siderable chatigze to the detriment of the basic process 
whose percer.tage of the total output had receded to 
34 per cent in i920, with open-hearth steel compris- 
ing 60 per cent. Compared with pre-war production 
output of basic steel had therefore not reached 30 per 
cent of the 1913 figure. 

Continuing, Dr. Végler pointed to the serious as- 
pect of the economic side of this change, for owing to 
the decline in basic steel production Germany was no 
longer a large exporter of phosphates but had become 
a buyer in the world’s phosphate markets to the dis- 
advantage of domestic agricultural interests. 


Steel Export Movement 


Turning to the export business, Dr. Végler said 
that in view of the aforementioned figures, which 
clearly revealed the extent of decline in steel produc- 
tion, he could not understand all the talk about Ger- 
many flooding the world with iron and steel products. 
Exports amounted to about 6,500,000 tons in 1913 as 
compared with only 1,700,000 tons in 1920, and the 
best figures for 1921 were slightly above 150,000 tons 
per month. Exports had thus reached only 26 per cent 
of the pre-war figure—a fact which was giving ample 
food for reflection. 

{Note.—Dr. Végler is obviously juggling with fig- 
ures, which is a comparatively easy matter in view of 
the elasticity of the term “iron and steel products.” Ac- 
cording to the German official statistics, exports of 
“jron and iron alloys and wares thereof” (which, of 
course, includes steel), amounted to 1,750,601 tons in 
1920, while the respective figures for the period May 
to October are given as follows: May, 129,847 tons; 
June, 162,297 tons; July, 177,773 tons; August, 240,071 
tons; September, 225,331 tons, and October, 246,115 
tons. These figures do not include machinery, elec- 
trical supplies, and vehicles.] 


German Armor Plate 


Then Dr. Ehrensberger, the Krupp armor expert, 
read a paper on the history of armor plate production 
in Germany. The author gave a detailed survey of the 
early history of the process and the different stages of 
development. Production of the English compound 
plate, which was introduced in 1880 by the Dillingen 
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Hiittenwerke, was taken up by Krupp’s in 129 : 
laboration by the Krupp and Dillingen works ted 
in the production of a soft nickel steel plate 399 
which equalled in efficiency a wrought iron 16 


per cent thicker. In the same year, Krupp’s su led 
in turning out a plate made of half hard nix 
whose quality was improved upon by hardeni: 
and subsequent annealing. 

The first gas-carburized and water-harden: 
plate was produced in 1893 and exhibited 
World’s Exposition at Chicago. This nickel st: 
was substituted in 1894, however, by a nicke! 
steel plate, the so-called Krupp plate, whose ef) 
equalled that of a wrought iron plate three t 
thickness and possessing an incomparable tou 
This plate, which has been introduced by al! 
and is still in use to-day, is produced in th 
open-hearth furnace from nickel-chrome steel h 
carbon content of 0.35 per cent, a nickel conte: 
per cent and a chrome content of 1.75 per cent 


ee 


William B. Pollock Co. Resumes 


The William B. Pollock Co., important fab: 
interest of Youngstown, Ohio, will commence opera- 
tions April 1 on a 50 per cent basis, working off a 
variety of business. The company has received or- 
ders for iron and cinder ladles, boiler drums and mis- 
cellaneous equipment, in addition to a contract 
the Delaware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., to replace 
its blast furnace. On business now on the books, the 
Pollock company’s capacity will be engaged at 50 per 
cent for fully four months, states a sales executive 

The contract with the Delaware River Steel Co. 
provides for replacement of its stack from the founda- 
tions up, with exception of the stoves. Fabrication will 
be done at the Youngstown plant of the Pollock com- 
pany, and the material then shipped to the site at 
Chester, Pa., where it will be erected by the Pollock 
interest’s organization. Plate stock for the furnace 
has been largely purchased. 

When completed, the furnace will have a capacity 
of 350 tons. The Delaware River Steel Co. is a mer- 
chant iron interest, consuming foreign ores largely and 
producing foundry grades of iron for the eastern 
trade. A distinctive feature of the new installat 
will be two Mullen dry gas cleaners and washers. 


Sweden’s Steel Industry in 1921 
j 


The year 1921 was the worst on record in the Swed 
ish iron and steel industry, as most of the works wer 
idle for the greater part of the year. Of 133 blast fur 
naces only 22, of 201 Lancashire hearths only 37 
of 80 open-hearth furnaces only 15 were working 4 
the end of the year, according to the London /) 
monger. The pig iron produced was 308,600 tons 
equal to 42 per cent of the average output before the 
war, and the exports, which in 1913 were 502,000 tons, 
last year only reached 147,000 tons. The domestic con- 
sumption was insignificant, owing to foreign competi- 
tion, in spite of reductions of from 35 to 50 per cent 
in the Swedish prices. The shipments of northern iron 
ore from Narvik were well maintained, but those from 
Lulea were practically stopped, owing to the chaos i 
the Upper Silesian industry. The principal takers of 
the Narvik ores were the German Westphalian and 
Rhine works, which during the great part of 1921 
worked at high pressure and absorbed over 3,000,00 
tons of ore. 


Wilton R. Olds, George E. Ingraham and A. J. 
Littlejohn have purchased the interest of Char! es H. 
Wood in the C. H. Wood Co., dealer in machinery, tools 
and factory supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. The three men 
were elected directors at a recent meeting. Mr. 0! 
was elected president and general manager; Mr Lit 
tlejohn vice-president, and Mr. Ingraham secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Olds has been vice-president an¢ 
manager of the company for a number of years, and 
previous to that he was connected with the Burhans & 
Black Co., wholesale hardware dealer. 
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w German Method to Desulphurize Cast Iron 
—Using Old Sand—Coke Gas 
Producers 


'r. Richard Moldenke was the guest at the March 
ting of the New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
held Wednesday, March 8, at the Exchange Club, 
The subject of his address was “Recent De- 
ments in European Foundry Practice.” 

Most of the new developments, of which he talked, 
erned those in Germany, and were the direct result 
the war. Certain things were concealed during his 
‘tion of various plants and processes and since 
, German interests have not been able to patent 
their processes in this country; consequently, Doctor 
lenke was frank to state he was not in a position 

xplain in detail some of the things he discussed. 
Mor instance, the Germans had discovered a new 
ss for desulphurizing cupola iron. The metal is 
from the cupola into a ladle and the slag removed. 
contents of a package, about the size of a cigarette 
x, are then thrown into the ladle, which the metal 
ibsorbs in about two and one-half minutes. The 
‘inal sulphur content of the iron is reduced about 
yne-half if the slag is removed. The contents of the 


Better Co-ordination of Cost and Production 


Methods Advocated 


That in the majority of factories the relation of 
accounting to production methods is not what it 
be was an opinion expressed by Horace G. 
Crockett, supervising industrial engineer, Scovell, Wel- 
ngton & Co., New York, at a meeting of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers, New York chapter, held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, March 14. 
In Mr. Crockett’s talk which was on the relation 
t accounting to production methods, he pointed 
t that in many factories where excellent production 
trol is maintained the cost system utterly fails to 
t conditions. . In other plants elaborate cost sys- 
s have been built up on an entirely wrong founda- 
of production methods. “On the one hand we 
have an excellent production system,” he said, “but 
the management is without any good measuring device 
with which to determine what it actually accomplishes 
them. In the other case we have a good cost system 
1 balances beautifully and ties in with the general 
s, but tells little or nothing except the net profits 
the end of the month.” 
One of the chief causes for this discord between cost 
and production in many factories is a lack of under- 
tanding or appreciation on the part of the various 
viduals of the other man’s job, Mr. Crockett said. 
The production engineer is inclined to think that if he 
ws standards of time and quantity very closely, 
lollars take care of themselves. Production man- 
agers have been inclined also to look upon cost ac- 
nting as a necessary evil, to be performed by a good 
c and that the whole aim and object of a cost 
m is to determine the cost of the article sold. 
“We have come to realize,” he said, “that that is 
by any means the sole function of a cost accounting 
The title cost accounting in itself is some- 
t misleading, and perhaps factory accounting would 
tter. The value of a cost system is in direct ratio 
information that it supplies, not only about the 
f products, but the cost of every activity of im- 
nee in the factory, and provided that information 
resented in the way it can be used best by the 
responsible for reducing costs, decreasing expenses 
naintaining efficient control.” 
opical questions discussed by Mr. Crockett in- 
‘4: How much do your foremen know about your 
not only costs of product, but costs of operating 
lepartments, subdivided according to the activ- 
they control and measured according to proper 
lards? He pointed out that in many plants the 
reman never sees cost or expense figures, although 
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package are in powdered form. Doctor Moldenke said 
it might be potash, or possibly potash plus some ferro- 
alloy. Whatever it is, it is cheap, and affords a method 
of securing better castings in this country by the small 
foundry owner who cannot afford an electric furnace, 
or the expense of large percentage pig iron cupola 
charges, the two other methods of reducing sulphur. 

In Doctor Moldenke’s opinion the Germans have not 
progressed as far as we have with the electric furnace. 
Great progress has been made in Germany, however, in 
methods of handling molding sands. By regrinding, 
etc., they are able to use such sands many times and, 
in so doing, produce finer castings than they did before 
the war. He also touched on a new type of gas pro- 
ducer used in steel mills. This producer is practically 
a small blast furnace, 10 ft. high and 7 ft. in diameter. 
These producers are charged with coke and 2-lb. air 
pressure is supplied by centrifugal blowers. No steam 
is employed. Each charge produces, besides gas and 
slag, a small amount of 12 per cent manganese pig 
iron, which, it is claimed, pays for the cost of operation 
of the gas producer. 

About 120 members of the association attended the 
meeting. E. H. Ballard, president, presided. He an- 
nounced a committee has been appointed to prepare 
a question box to be brought up at future meetings, 
and that electric furnaces and non-ferrous metals will 
be the subjects at forthcoming meetings. 


he is the man who must see that standards are realized 
and results accomplished. In this connection he em- 
phasized again the necessity of the cost accountant’s 
giving consideration to the information that he should 
be supplying. “Many cost accountants seems to think 
that the factory is organized to supply them with cer- 
tain figures, so that they can close their books at a 
certain time of the month,” he said. “They do not 
realize that their most important function is the kind 
of information that they give back to the manufactur- 
ing executives.” 

Another topical question taken up was: Was your 
cost system built up from the factory or down from the 
office? It should be built up from the factory, he said. 

Money or profit is the motive behind the manufac- 
turing activity, he continued, and in the last analysis 
it is the figure that appears at the bottom of the profit 
and loss statement as the net profit from operations 
that tells the story. The executive controlling the busi- 
ness is interested in dollars and cents of profit and he 
is going to start investigations and enforce economies 
accordingly as the final net profit figure is favorable 
or otherwise. The production engineer must realize 
that while it is true that if you set proper standards 
of time and quantity you can measure your performance 
by the degree you approach those standards in time and 
quantity, and without the aid of dollars and cents, you 
must have that additional information if you are to 
know which particular product or operation needs 
attention. 

L. B. Dorr, general auditor, Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Brothers, New York, addressed the meeting on mer- 
chandise inventory control, explaining in detail the 
physical double-entry accounting operated by his com- 
pany. Joseph Mayer, National Industrial Conference 
Board, and president of the New York chapter, pre- 
sided. 


The Carbon Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is 
now shipping flux-stone for blast furnaces in the Val- 
leys at the rate of 35,000 tons a month. During the 
low point in the industrial depression, shipments had 
virtually ceased for a time owing to reduced blast fur- 
nace operation. In 1921 the company shipped 30,000 
tons of agricultural limestone, but shipments are now 
at the annual rate of 50,000 tons. 


F. E. Carnick and others have organized the Val- 
ley Steel Co. at Youngstown, Ohio, which will take 
over the business of Carnick Bros., dealers in scrap 
metals and iron and steel products. The old organi- 
zation of Carnick Bros. remains with the new interest. 
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TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


Objects of Conference to Be Held April 12 with 
Secretary Hoover 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Representatives of na- 
tional trade organizations will hold a conference in 
Washington on April 12 with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to discuss methods of co-operation between the 
Department of Commerce and associations concerning 
statistical information. In order to make another trip 
to Washington unnecessary, the National Association 
of Manufacturers has called a meeting to be held in 
Washington on April 11 of manufacturers and others 
interested in the subject of the production and use of 
industrial motion pictures as an aid to American in- 
dustry. The association is co-operating with the de- 
partment, with regard to both subjects and will sup- 
ply him with a preliminary print of the results of its 
questionnaire directed to trade associations. This print 
will be made available to Secretary Hoover for use in 
connection with the meeting of April 12. 

The purposes of the conference with representatives 
of trade associations have been announced by Secre- 
tary Hoover as follows: 

Securing a list of trade associations that will fur- 
nish voluntarily to the Department of Commerce the 
classes of statistical information outlined in the corre- 
spondence between the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Justice, published on Feb. 16. 

Discussing and considering means and methods that 
may be best adapted for collecting and forwarding to 
the Secretary of Commerce, for dissemination, the 
classes of statistical information outlined in the cor- 
respondence referred to, including the forms of reports 
that will be most suitable, for associations that are 
willing to furnish such statistical information. 

Discussion of the manner in which such reports of 
the statistical officer of the associations are to be filed 
with the Department of Commerce, and the manner 
and method of distributing the information to the 
members of the associations and to the public. 


Tentative Program for Foundrymen’s Con- 
vention 


A tentative program for the annual convention and 
exhibition of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
in Rochester, N. Y., June 5 to 9, is announced as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, June 5 

Morning: Opening of exhibits. 

Afternoon: Joint general session of A. F. A. and Institute 
of Metals Division, A. I. M. E. Address of welcome, response, 


+ 


ec, 
Tuesday, June 6 
Morning: Gray iron session. 
Afternoon: Steel and non-ferrous sessions. 
Wednesday, June 7 
Morning: Steel and non-ferrous sessions. 
Afternoon: Industrial relations session. 
Evening: Annual banquet 
Thursday, June §& 
Morning: General session, molding sand symposium 
Afternoon: Special entertainment features 
Friday, June 9 
Mor 2 M } session: final busines sessior 5 P.M 
‘ ot x t 


Committee Chairmen of American Foundry- 
men 

The 

America 

follows: 


of the important committees of the 
n Foundrymen’s Association are announced as 


chairme} 


Pape Robert E. Kennex 109 West California St: 
Urbana, Ill 

Convention and Exhibits: W. R. Bean, Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

Awards: G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia 


Promotion and 
ville Stove Works, Somerville, N. J 

Nominating: Benjamin D. Fuller, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Membership: Alfred E. Howell, Somer- 


Defiance Paper Co., 
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Foundry Costs: J. Roy Tanner, Pittsburgh Valve, F, 
& Construction Co., Pittsburgh 

Safety and Sanitation: Benjamin D. 
Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Industrial Education and Training of Apprentices 
Connelley, Department of and Industry, } 
burg, Pa. 

Steel Foundry Standards: W. A. Janssen, Ameri: 
Foundries, Chicago. 

Standard Pattern 
Works, Detroit. 

Advisory to U. 8 
Watchung, N. J. 


Fuller De 


Labor 


Practice: Vaughan Reid, City 


Bureau of Standards: Richard M« 


April Meetings of Steel Electrical Engineers 


Scheduled meetings in April for the Associatio 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers include thi 
lowing: 

April 10, Cleveland, topic: “General Use 
Abuse of Flexible Steel Ropes in Steel Mills.” 

April 15, Pittsburgh, topic: “Selective Switch 
Including Overload and Reverse Relays and the Int 
connecting of Large Power Plants.” 

April 18, Philadelphia, topic: “Wireless Telegra; 
Telephony and Radio Control.” 

April 22, Pittsburgh, topic: “Heating Furnaces 

Some time during the month an inspection trip 
be made to Wheeling, W. Va. 


saeeennaannne PHTHNEEONNETTNEFE NONE TONE reer 


COMING MEETINGS 
April 


National Federation of Construction Industries. 
April 3, 4 and 5. National conference, Drake Hote! 
Chicago. Association headquarters, Drexel Build 
ing, Philadelphia. 

National Metal Trades Association. April 19 
and 20. Annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New Yor! 
Secretary, Louis W. Fischer, Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, 

American Gear 
April 20, 21 and 22. 


Manufacturers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, Hotel Lafay- 
ette, Buffalo. Secretary, F. D. Hamlin, 4401 Ger 
mantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 

American Supply and Machinery Maufacturers’ 
Association and Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association. Joint Meeting. April 24 to 
26, Birmingham. F. D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway 
New York, is secretary of the American association 
and A. M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond 
Va., is secretary of the Southern association. 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
April 25 and 26. Spring convention, Hotel Tray 
more, Atlantic City, N. J. General manager, EF. |} 
DuBrul, 817 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati 


_ Society of Industrial Engineers. April 26 to 2s 
Spring meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit. George C. 
Dent, business manager, 327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago. 

American Electrochemical Society. 
29. Spring meeting, Baltimore. 
Dr. Colin G. Fink, 110 Park 


May 


Iron and Steel Institute. 
Meeting. Quarters of Institution of Civil Eng 
3 neers, London, England. Secretary, George | 
3 Lloyd, 28 Victoria Street, S. W., London. 

E The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
: Association. May 8, 9 and 10. Seventeenth ann 
convention, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlar 

City. Secretary, T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Str: 

: Philadelphia. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. \! 
8 to 10. Spring meeting, Atlanta, Ga. Secreta! 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, N 
York. 

National Association of Manufacturers. M4) 

9 and 10. Annual Convention, Waldorf-Ast 
Hiotel, New York. General offices, 50 Church 5S! 
New York. 

National Foreign Trade Council. May 10 t 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Secretary, O. K. D 
1 Hanover Square, New York. 

National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 
May 15 to 19. Convention and exposition, Ci 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
15 to 20. Annual convention and exposition 
position Park, Rochester, N. Y. Secretary, H 
Heydon, 19 Park Place, New York. 

American Lron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Asso0- 
ciation. May 23 to 25. Annual meeting, Hot 
Washington, Washington. Secretary, A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Marbridge Building, New York. 

American Society for Steel Treating. May 
and 26. Sectional meeting, Pittsburgh. Secretary 
W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 


April 27 
Acting secretat 
Avenue, New York 
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The Lack of Invention 


In the readjustment that has already been 
under way for a year and a half we are being faced 
with a number of unpleasant truths. The sur- 
pluses built up in years of apparently large profits 
are found to be partly fictitious. We cannot re- 
ceive individually more of this world’s goods in pro- 
portion to the service we render; in other words, 
the war did not automatically furnish us a higher 
standard of living. We cannot sell goods to na- 
tions that are unable in their turn to sell. There 
are various other unpleasant truths. 

Some of these truths that are almost staring us 
out of countenance are closely associated with illu- 
sions that sprang up during the war. As to the 
“higher standard of living,’ for illustration. Be- 
fore the war, no one would have been considered 
safely at large if he had proposed: “Let us have a 
great war, killing many people, and destroying a 
great deal of property, and wasting much time. 
Then each of us will be able to get more goods for 
the amount of work we do.” Yet during the war 
just such a belief took shape. The unpleasant truth 
facing many people now is that this was an illusion. 

Likewise during the war there sprang up a be- 
lief that after the war there would be a great 
period of construction throughout the world, and 
that this construction work would make everybody 
prosperous. That was an illusion. One misconcep- 
tion that fostered it was that prosperity results 
from construction, the truth being that construc- 
tion results from prosperity. The prosperity is 
due to what may be called in a broad sense “sav- 
ings.” Using the words in the most general way, 
we save and invest the savings. In a narrow sense, 
a man saves money and then invests the money, 
but in the broadest sense a people can save, in 
money, in materials and in time and effort, and use 
the surplus created in the production of permanent 
facilities or wealth. 

One of the ways in which mankind has saved 
in the past has been by invention. The cotton gin, 
the harvester, the sewing machine, the linotype, 
innumerable inventions, all resulted in the saving 
of time, and the time saved has been used in vari- 
ous ways; thus we have become better off, we have 
progressed or prospered. 

Added to the unpleasant truths already gener- 
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ally recognized that we must now face is the fact 
that the past eight years have been particularly 
bare of inventions enabling us to save. There has 
been some progress, but not much. Three great 
new things that we have are the automobile, the 
cinema and the wireless. Each has effected a sav- 
ing, but very little compared with the time an 
energy we spend on them. Each represents in a 
large degree a luxury or pastime. They do not 
help us to do things more expeditiously or more 
easily to an extent that enables us as a nation to 
save. 

A good point about new inventions is that they 
effect so promptly an improvement in business. It 
is not necessary to wait until the savings they 
promise have accumulated, for business to improve. 
As soon as the merit of a new idea is recognized 
capital is invited, facilities for employing the in- 
vention are created and materials are bought. Re- 
lief is afforded from the condition of some indus- 
tries being overbuilt. As a rule in all the past some 
things have been overbuilt while others have been 
underbuilt. There are overbuilt industries now, 
but with the usual supply of new inventions we 
should have also underbuilt industries, and thus the 
situation would be relieved. What we must and will 
do is to invent, bring out new things that will make 
a market for themselves. 


While the value of iron and steel shares is not 
always an indication of business conditions at the 
time, the trend in securities is often significant. 4 
compilation made in Great Britain shows that in 
the case of six iron and coal companies, nine iron, 
steel and engineering companies and 24 iron and 
steel companies, the average of market values 0! 
the 39 stocks at the peak on March 31, 1920, was 
163.9 per cent of the par value. After that date the 
decline was steady, with one exception, until on 
Feb. 14, 1922, the market average was 79. In the 
case of the 24 iron and steel companies, the peak 
was 148 on March 31, 1920, and the low point on 
Feb. 14, this year, was 73.8. At the really critica! 
period in the British steel industry, in the second 
quarter of last year, when operations had virtually 
ceased because of the coal strike, the percentage 
figure was 89.6 on June 30, 1921. Despite a marked 
revival in the industry up to the present time, par 
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ularly with January exports exceeding those of 
other country, the stock market index is at the 
west point in over two years. 





World Movement in Steel 


Some striking changes are shown by an analysis 

* the iron and steel export statistics of the leading 

producing nations for 1921, which recently have 

en made complete. The figures for last year, 

npared with those for 1913 and 1920, are as fol- 
lows in thousands of gross tons: 


1913 1920 1921 

, Hinweis cucanaees 4,969 3,251 1.700 
st ae Ly cee Dae 2,892 4,706 2.180 
rac edhe aim eae 578 895 1,525 

. hak ead 1,546 892 904 

iny oe each, *6,203 1,723 $1,607 
Peer ee “16,188 “11,467 7,916 


<emburg included. fEight months, May to December. 


The first fact that stands out is that in 1921 
the total movement of 7,916,000 tons was about 70 
per cent of the exports in 1920, despite the world- 
wide depression. Compared with the iron and steel 
production in the same countries the difference is 
marked, because the 1921 pig iron and steel out- 
put was only 53 per cent and the steel output 56 
per cent of the 1920 figures: The conclusion is that 
a liquidation in stocks took place last year which 
vas world wide. 

A second striking feature of these data is the 
pronounced réle of France. Not only did that 
country exceed in 1921 its sales in 1920 but they 
easily surpassed the pre-war record in 1913 by 
nearly threefold. France is also the only country 
whose exports last year not only suffered no diminu- 
ion as the year progressed but also exceeded the 
pre-war record. With the acquisition of German 
capacity, France has been compelled to find new 
outlets in foreign trade. 

One important development is not shown in the 
above table, and that is that at the close of the 
vear Germany was leading all other countries in 
iron and steel exports, with Great Britain, France, 
the United States and Belgium following in the 
order named—a marked reversal of the position 
obtaining early in the year. 

"he volume of international trade in steel last 
ear was less than 49 per cent of what it was in 
the year before the war, and it is likely to be some 
years before these countries will equal or exceed 
combined exports of over 16,000,000 tons. Even in 
the boom of 1920, the total was far from reaching 
1913 proportions. When world demand again ap- 
proaches the pre-war scale the old alinement need 

e expected, but whether the United States can 
prove on third position will depend on the right 
settiement of some questions of national policy in 
vt the outcome is none too clear at this writing. 


.' 


As was to be expected, the personnel of a Wash- 
‘ton local organization aiming at establishing the 
' system in this country is largely, if not 
, made up of those who have no real stake in 
nange. The translator who has to convert 
metric units into those of the English system would 
Uke, of course, to be relieved of the job, but he has 
) machinery, jigs, fixtures or equipment to scrap. 
Pro-metrie advocates try periodically to gain the 
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limelight but they find it hard to arouse sustained 
interest outside of industrial circles; and it is in 
the outside fields that they must get adherents, 
those who do not know the other side of the ques- 
tion. So long as these missionaries for the metric 
system remain with us, so long will it be necessary 
to maintain educational bureaus to controvert the 
plausible arguments addressed to the man who can 
sign his name to a petition with entire immunity 
from the heavy loss a metric law would visit upon 
industry. 


Liquidation of Metal Prices 


Since the peak was reached in April, 1920, the 
prices of metals and metal products, reported 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have 
fallen steadily, with three insignificant interrup- 
tions, from an index of 195 to 115. In other 
words, while these prices were 95 per cent above 
the 1913 average, two years ago, they are now 
only 15 per cent above that average and are, inci- 
dentally, much nearer to the 1913 figures than any 
other of the nine groups reported upon by the 
bureau. Only in July and August of 1920 and in 
October of 1921 was an advance recorded in this 
group above the previous month, these advances 
being respectively 1, 2 and 1 points. 

No other group in the entire list can show in 
the same measure the steady decrease in price 
recorded by the metals group. All of the others 
have had their marked ups as well as downs, and 
the only ones which have been comparable with 
metals in their ratio of liquidation have shown 
substantial increases over low points reached last 
June. Thus, farm products stand now at 126 as 
compared with 116 in January and 113 last June; 
and food products stand now at 138, as compared 
with 134 in January and 132 last June. 

Much has been said, in Congress and out, of 
the plight of the farmer. His prices, after being 
considerably higher than those of metals, fell in 
October, 1920, for the first time below the metal 
figures. They kept consistently below the metal 
figures until last September, subsequently having 
been both above and below, due to fluctuations 
month by month. They are now 11 points higher 
than metals, while last June they were 19 points 
under metals. This shows a 30-point change be- 
tween metals and farm products, the metals tak- 
ing the lower prices. 

In liquidation of prices from the 1920 peak, 
metals have lost 84.2 per cent of the excess of 
that peak over the 1913 average. Farm products, 
figured in a similar manner, have liquidated 82.2 
per cent; food, 79.7 per cent. All commodities 
averaged show a liquidation of 70.4 per cent, but 
none of the separate groups, except the three men- 
tioned, shows so much liquidation as 70 per cent. 

It will be evident that the drop in metal prices 
has been brought about largely by the steady drop 
in pig iron and finished steel, as indicated week 
by week by THE IRON AGE composites, and partly 
by the drop in copper and other non-ferrous 
metals, which began long before steel] started to 
drop, and in which prices have lately shown signs 
of stiffening. Steel and iron of course are the 
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dominant factors in the metal and metal products 
groups, hence the steady down grade of the index 
for that group is a reflection, largely, of the status 
of the iron and steel market. 


The Bituminous Coal Strike 

The small chance there may have been of the 
walkout at the bituminous coal mines being averted 
seems to have disappeared when representatives of 
District No. 5, United Mine Workers, failed to ac- 
cept the proposal of the operators of the Pittsburgh 
district that a wage agreement conference be held 
Monday. The United Mine Workers remains 
firm in its stand that it will not negotiate anything 
with the operators except a national agreement, 
while the operators are equally firm that they will 
enter into no negotiations looking toward a national 
agreement. In most districts, if not all, the oper- 
ators are willing to negotiate with the men in their 
respective districts. 

The desire of the United Mine Workers for a 
national agreement is a natural one, but as wage 
agreements are usually made a national agreement 
means a national scale. That is the case, for in- 
stance, with the scales of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, which prescribe wages for a sheet mill, 
tin mill or iron mill irrespective of its location. 
With carpenters, printers, and other workers hav- 
ing national organizations, agreements are 
local and not national conferences. The 
practice in determining bituminous coal wage 
has been unique, in that agreements have 
reached between the United Mine Workers 
and a certain group of operators, viz., those in the 
so-called “central competitive field,” Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Scales for other dis- 
tricts were derived from this basic scale, the oper- 
ators concerned having had no voice in determining 
the basic scale. 

While the breaking up of the central com- 
petitive field, through the operators of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania last December refusing to continue 
the arrangement, has appeared to be the chief cause 
of the failure of the usual system to operate, the 
fact is that the operators of other districts are 
strongly opposed to the system. Some of them 
have expressed to Secretary of Labor Davis their 
opinion of the system in vigorous language. 

The failure of the machinery to produce a con- 
ference is, however, really only an incident. If the 
four-State conference had held, there would 
have been a disagreement. If scale rates could 
have been agreed upon, which is very doubtful, the 
parties certainly would have split on the check-off. 
The operators are absolutely opposed to continuance 
of the check-off, while the officials of the United 
Mine Workers cannot see a prosperous future for 
themselves without it. 

The miners cannot view the check-off in exactly 
the same spirit as their officials, since the money 
involved in the check-off is money that the miners 
pay, while it is money the officials receive. 
Naturally that makes a difference. 

The prospective suspension is different from 
many that have preceded it, in that the objective is 
plainly a reduction in the cost of coal to the con- 
sumer. In not a few suspensions in the past the 
outcome was an advance in the market price of 
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coal, whereby the operators became willing to ¢,),; 
the miners higher rates than seemed feasib|: 
fore April 1. ; 

The weekly reports of coal production indice 
that the country is well stocked, for the increa 
production since the beginning of the year has 
much greater than would be accounted for by, 
conceivable increase in consumption. Produ 
has risen to 11,058,000 tons in the week ended 
March 11, against an average in the closing \ 
of the old year of scarcely more than 7,000 
tons a week, when domestic requirements were 
heavier than of late. Rarely if ever has a pros- 
pective mining suspension been so well advertised 
long in advance. Separate evidence of the large 
stocks held by consumers is seen in the softening 
of coal prices within the past two or three we: 


Demand from Japan was an important factor 
in American iron and steel exports during the 


war. The movement continued in 1919 and 1920 
when the monthly averages of exports to Japa: 
were 56,900 and 56,400 tons. Following the 


Japanese financial crash there was a marked 

ing off to only 25,600 tons per month in the first 
half of 1921, with an average for the last half of 
31,500 tons per month. November and December 
last year showed a recovery to nearly the rate of 
1920, exports in the two months being 52,900 tons 
and 56,400 tons respectively. In fact, apart from 
these shipments to Japan our total iron and steel 
exports in those months would have been only 70,- 
000 tons and 73,600 tons, or on a parity with those 
of Belgium, which in 1921 were 75,300 tons per 
month. 
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Mexican Trade Going to Europe 

To the Editor: It is deplorable the way America! 
manufacturers and exporters are letting Europe get 
away with Mexican business. It is quite true that 
some American firms are getting business f:! 
the Tampico-Tuxpam oil fields and also some business 
from mines. But the bulk of the machinery, hardware 
and iron and steel trade is now going to Europe. 
going to take a long time for Americans to get 
customers back, if ever, and if any effort is going to 
be made toward this end, it will have to be put f 
now without waiting on recognition. 

I recently made a hurried business trip into nor 
ern Mexico and I found importers of German, English 
Spanish and French goods of all kinds taking ac- 
vantage of the situation, and while they work they are 
praying that our Government will continue to delay 
indefinitely extending recognition to the present Mex- 
ican Government. 

The average representative of American manufac- 
turers who visits Mexico gets his information n 
at foreign club sessions and directly from parties 
terested in keeping a status quo as far as America 
Mexico are concerned. Unfortunately, these represe!- 
tatives do not always speak the language of the cou 
try and thus are handicapped further in their invest! 
gations. Another unfortunate feature is that some 
representatives of our own Government make repo! 
that are quite as undiscriminating. 

The bugaboo of long-time credits necessary to ©° 
business in Mexico is constantly held up before 
American exporter. Few manufacturers and exporter 
except those who have trusted representatives on ‘" 
ground, realize that this much advertised handicap | is 
being overcome by European firms whose bank >: 
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es (especially since the war) do not seem to justify 
nding long credits. 
The ordinary way by which European companies 
reome this handicap is to add enough to the price 
that an attractive discount can be given on any 
er accepted by the seller. Contrary to the usual 
ief, the money stringency in most parts of Mexico is 
worse now than it is in the United States, and many 
s a Mexican firm will discount its own paper. 
n, too, the banks in different localities do not hesi- 
to discount paper of merchants and others having 
| standing, especially at the attractive rates offered. 
While the average American is in the dumps about 
¢ European trade, he is overlooking a market right 
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at his door, and is letting his foreign competitor get 
firmly established in a market that rightfully belongs 
to the United States. 

This is not an argument for recognition of Mexico, 
but is simply a statement of facts. If American busi- 
ness sits back and waits for formal recognition much 
longer, trade with Mexico will dwindle to a point that 
will include only those things that cannot be purchased 
in Europe. Our exports to Mexico, even during the 
ten years’ revolution, have run large figures, as con- 
sular reports will show. Shall we sit down and calmly 
look on, without an effort to save what business we 
have down there? CHARLES L. SMITH. 


El Paso, Tex., March 15, 1922. 





IMPROVEMENT IN PICKLING 


\ew Compound Developed to Retard Acid Attack 
on Sound Metal 


BY GEORGE W. EMLEN, JR.” 


\ E department of almost every steel plant that 
veryone avoids like the plague is the pickling 
Clouds of evil-smelling steam and poisonous 
make it an excellent place to stay away from. 
probably accounts for the fact that there is less 
ntific knowledge of pickling problems than of those 
ther important departments of the steel industry. 
urious to contemplate that, in some of the most 
fully supervised steel mills in this country, the 
ng process is left more or less to haphazard and 
peration often entrusted to the care of ignorant 
in a way that would be considered extremely 
shod in any other of the major operations. 
This condition leads to more than one grave result. 
first place, the fact that workmen may be forced 
eathe in an atmosphere that is heavy with acid- 
steam needs no comment. The presence of these 
fumes and steam works untold damage to hoists, 
and other incidental metal work necessary to 
kling operation. 
ynomy in the use of acid is another feature that 
seem to be strangely overlooked. It is a well- 
theory in many steel plants that high tem- 
es speed up the pickling operation, but it is an 
fact that the steam caused by such tempera- 
irries with it a considerable volume of free 
vhich not only does damage to surrounding objects, 
arried off and lost. Moreover, there are methods 
itly prolonging the potency of the pickling bath 
we shall take up later. Too often the strength 
bath is guessed at after a considerable amount 
tal has gone through, with the result that it fre- 
is considered exhausted when there may be a 
roportion of effective acid still available. Some- 
the pickler judges of the bath’s condition by feel, 
r appearance, any one of which may be mis- 


Acid Attack on Metal 


\nother troublesome but little understood condition 
1 attack on the sound metal. The object of 
ng, as we all know, is to remove oxide scale. This 
il is brought about by acid attack on the meta! 
ind the evolution of hydrogen gas, brought about 
d-metal contact, causes the scale to flake off. 
tunately, as the layer of scale is seldom evenly 
uted on the steel, it follows that good, clean 
is subject to acid attack, while an adjacent por- 
being cleaned. Blisters, brittleness, stains, after- 
ting and other evils are the result of prolonged 
ittack on metal, not to mention an actual loss of 
t of the steel itself, which will run to impressive 
after many thousand tons have been pickled. 
zlish and German steel makers have stolen a 
on us when it comes to pickling. An organic 
ind known as “pickelette” has been invented 
when added in minute proportions to the acid, 
to have the effect of practically eliminating the 


nager Pickelette Dept., Matthew Addy Co., Phila- 


evolution of hydrogen in the pickling bath. It follows 
that the acid breaks up with far less rapidity than 
usual, with the result that about 50 per cent more 
metal can be cleaned in a given bath. It seems that 
acid so treated with pickelette removes the scale with- 
out attacking the underlying steel to anything like the 
usual degree. Hence there is a uniformly better sur- 
face on the steel after pickling; blisters, brittleness, 
after-sweating, etc., are done away with and there 
are practically no bad fumes given off from the bath. 


Working Method 


Naturally, no one need suppose that a small dose 
of pickelette will immediately end all his pickling 
troubles. Like anything else, it has to be handled with 
intelligence and by following definite rules. The quality 
of the steel pickled has a good deal to do with the 
results obtained. In general, however, the following 
directions apply: It must be added to the raw acid 
before dilution in the proportion of 0.10 to 0.15 per cent 
say about 3 lb. per ton of acid. The temperature 
of the bath must be kept at about 140 deg. Fahr. 
Pickelette breaks up under higher temperatures, and 
slows up the action of the bath if a much lower tem- 
perature be employed. A fairly strong solution of acid 
with water is preferred and, where higher temperatures 
have been the practice, a stronger solution will com- 
pensate for any loss of speed caused by lowering the 
temperature, and the presence of pickelette will still 
effect an economy. 

Exhaustive experiments carried out by J. E. Stead, 
D.Se., D.Met., F.R.S., ete., have proved the foregoing 
statements; and the wide use of pickelette in England 
and on the Continent is a further indorsement of its 
success. 

The figures given above are based on the use of 
60-deg. Baumé sulphuric or 17-deg. hydrochloric acid, 
but pickelette may, of course, be adapted to different 
acid strengths. In fact, the whole subject of pickling 
is one which deserves considerably more study than has 
been generally given to it, and if such research be 
accompanied by an intelligent investigation of the new 
compound, there should certainly be important ad- 
vances made in our knowledge of the subject. Specific 
reports on the application of pickelette should be avail- 
able before long, as the compound has now been intro- 
duced into a number of steel] mills in this country. 





German Ferroalloy Prices Advance Sharply 


The renewed weakness in the mark exchange has 
had a striking influence on values of ferroalloys in 
Germany, says the Metal Bulletin, London, March 10. 
The market had been quiet for some time, but the rise 
in foreign exchanges has brought in a brisk—and at 
times almost panicky—demand for all descriptions. 
Ferrosilicon, 45 per cent, has risen to 11,000m. per 
1000 kilos, while 75 per cent registered a rapid advance 
to 20,000m. and over; buyers at about 24,000m. now 
appear to be unsuccessful in obtaining material. Mean- 
while, 90 per cent alloy is not offered freely, not so 
much because a shortage exists, as in expectation of 
higher prices; the present value is nominal at 30,000m. 
Ferrochrome, which had been weak, has undergone a 
revival, present quotations being: Maximum 1 per 
cent carbon, 105m.; 2 per cent, 90m.; 2 to 4 per cent, 
76m., and 4 to 6 per cent, 60m. per kilo. 
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MACHINERY CONSOLIDATION 


Seven Machine Tool Companies and Other Inter- 
ests Included in Merger Plans 


A merger of a number of machine tool manufac- 
turing companies, which has been under negotiation 
for some months, is likely to be consummated in the 
near future. Announcement may be made in the com- 
ing week of the completion of the new organization, 
as it is understood that only matters of detail remain 
to be arranged. Seven companies whose names have 
been commonly mentioned in connection with the con- 
solidation are the Betts Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
the Colburn Machine Tool Co., Cleveland; the Newton 
Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia; the Modern 
Grinder Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; the Carlton Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati; the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, and the Hilles & Jones Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Though manufacturing a fairly complete line of 
machine tools for all purposes, the new company will 
be particularly strong in shop equipment for railroads. 

The capitalization generally named in connection 
with the plans of the syndicate points to the inclusion 
in the new corporation of important companies outside 
of the seven named above. 


Efforts to Prevent Coal Strike Not Exhausted 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Announcement was made 
this afternoon at the White House that the Government 
has not entirely ceased its efforts to prevent a strike 
of union bituminous coal miners on April 1. It is 
evident, however, that the Administration has only 
slight hope of bringing about a -conference between 
operators and miners and of forestalling the strike. 
The little hope there was became even less with receipt 
of the report from New York that Philip Murray, in- 
ternational vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, said the order for suspension of work in 
both the anthracite and bituminous union mines 
throughout the country would be issued later in the 
day. Federal court indictments which charged opera- 
tors and union miners with conspiring to fix coal prices 
and damage non-union coal mines are held by oper- 
ators as the reason for refusal to meet the miners. 

President Lewis of the Mine Workers announced 
here yesterday that the policy to be followed by the 
bituminous miners when work is suspended on April 1 
will be formulated at a conference to be held in Cleve- 
land on Friday of the present week. The conference 
will be attended by 116 men who are members of the 
general policy committee of the miners’ union, it was 
stated, and who will have full authority to conduct the 
affairs of the union during the strike. 


Error Claimed by Attorneys for Federal Trade 
Commission 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Assignments of error con- 
stituting the basis of appeal in the Claire Furnace 
Co. cost reporting case were filed yesterday with the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by Attor- 
neys William T. Chantland and Jesse C. Adkins of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Efforts will be made to 
have briefs prepared at an early date in order to pre- 
sent the case before the Court of Appeals and possibly 
a decision before summer vacation begins. 


Boston Molders’ Strike 
As a result of the failure of union molders and 
foundry owners of greater Boston to come to an 
agreement on a new wage schedule, the employees of 
eight or nine Greater Boston foundries failed to report 
for work on March 15 and, since then have remained 


out. The total number of men out on strike is approxi- 
mately 175. 
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FAR EAST STILL ACTIVE 


Rails and Bars Pending—South America jy; 
—Caucasian Manganese Ore Imported 


New YorK, March 21.—The upward tre: 
Japanese buying continues strong, although it i; 
largely confined to government and private purch 
of rails, private buying of mild steel bars and 
small black sheet business. With the approa: 
spring activity, there is a slight increase in inquiries 
for light gage black sheets, which, it is generally be- 
lieved, will later approach a considerable volume. 
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Government purchases for the railroads exhibit no 
tendency to decrease at present, but the recent stiffen- 
ing of prices quoted on export rails will probably 
exert a deterrent effect upon continued placing of heavy 
tonnages with American mills. About 2000 tons of 
bridge material was recently placed by the Imperial 
Government through a large Japanese export house and 


there is another government tender, which closed March 
20, in Tokio, calling for a small tonnage of mild stee] 
square bars for making railroad spikes. 


Among the railroad inquiries either pending or not 
yet reported awarded are 21 miles of 60-lb. rails for 
the Kongosa electric railroad, to be shipped c.i.f. Corea, 


and about 3000 tons of 75-lb. rails for the Tokaido 
Tetsudo K. K. Recent bar purchases have been small 
in proportion to the large number of inquiries of size 
that are in the market. One Japanese house has closed 
two orders, one of 555 tons, the other of 435 tons for 
%, %, % and 1-in. steel bars and also about 800 tons 
of light gage black sheets. 

There has been an active interest on the Pacific 
coast, particularly among lumber interests, in the pur- 
chase of Belgian and French rails. While a few have 
been bought, a number of the inquiries figured on dur- 
ing the past few months have not developed into orders. 
The recent report of a 25,000 ton purchase of Belgian 
rails by railroad interests on the Pacific coast can not 
be confirmed. A recent quotation, made on 60-Ib. rails 
of Belgian origin, was $40, c.if. San Francisco. 

South American markets are improving, some 
activity being noted in black and galvanized sheets and 
No. 14 to No. 20 gage plain wire for redrawing cold. 
The present trade is largely confined to Argentine pur- 
chasers, although some business is reported from Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Increasing imports of manganese ores are indicated. 
One New York importer recently closed with an eastern 
furnace for 50,000 tons of 52 per cent manganese ore 
from the Caucasus to be shipped from Poti, Georgia. 
While the present market price of this ore delivered 
Atlantic port is probably not less than 25c. per unit, 
this contract is understood to have been made at 24'¢¢. 
per unit. Only recently have shipments of this ore 
been possible and for some time it has been quoted 
above Brazilian manganese ore. 


To Manufacture Doxford Diesel Engines at 
Chester 


Arrangements have been made for the manufacture 
in this country of internal combustion engines of the 
opposed piston type. William Doxford & Sons, Ltd., 
Sunderland, England, have arranged with the Sun Ship- 
building Co., Chester, Pa., for uniting the interests of 
the American Junkers patents with the Doxford pat- 
ents, which have been the basis of the developments 
forming the Doxford opposed piston two cycle engine, 
built by the British firm. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Co, has secured the license 
for America and its possessions of the Junkers patents. 
An immediate start is to be made at the Chester works 
on the construction of a four-cylinder, 3000-h.p. single 
screw installation, being a duplicate of the Doxford 
manufacture, two of which engines are already at s¢4 
in the motor ships Yngaren and Dominion Miller. 





The Standard Steel & Bearings, Inc., Plainville, 
Conn., has increased its working forces slightly becaus¢ 
of better business. 



















Lowest Rate in Corpor ation’s History 


Average for Year 1921 Was 47.5 Per Cent of Capacity, as 
Shown by Annual Report—Heavy Cost of Trans- 


portation an Important Factor in Causing Deficit 


Steel Corporation for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1921 is notable for the brevity of the comments 
Chairman Gary upon the remarkable reversal of con- 
ns in 1921 as compared with 1920. His general 
remarks were as follows: 
“The marked decrease in the demand for iron and 
products which developed in the midsummer of 
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gs 3efore charging interest on bonds and mortgages of sub- 
liary companies: 
First QUAPTOR coc cessnscdecces 
Second GUMTCEH 2.6 ciicccies aw 
aE ere eee 
PUP GE Scsctar nana as 


Total for year. 


cost of producing steel. 
prices prevailing for some products were below the 


operations and the exercise of rigid economies. A num- 
ber of elements in the cost of producing steel show 
little, if any, recession from wartime figures, notably 
that of railroad transportation, which on basis of exist- 
ing rate conditions averages in the case of the sub- 
sidiary companies upwards of 40 per cent of the total 


At the close of the year the 











| ehanenmnes + 
Comparative Income Account 
For the Fiscal Years Ending Dec. 31, 1921 and 1920. 
+ Increase 
1921 1920 — Decrease 
ob icin i ata h a eg RL NE es a Bihan tk $34,342,006.44 $44,212,019.49 -—— $9,870,013.05 
eT ee ee eee eee 23,911,921.99 45,268,551.34 — 21,356,629.35 
osetia titanate ree es 20,916,498.75 50,145,301.18 —- 29,228,802.43 
wench oN COR? 21,620,852.32 45 469. 487 — 23,848,634.95 
*$100,791,279.50 *$185,095,359.28 —$84, 304,079.78 
8,065,221.58 8,408,460.87 —- 343,239.29 


ss, interest on outstanding bonds” and mortgages of the subsidiary 
npanies rrr eT Tee . Tre ao Vieckereeliees. do he 6 « 
Ee ee ee eee Ere 
charges and allowances for depletion and depreciation applied 
is follows, viz.: 
‘o depreciation and replacement funds and sinking funds on bonds 
Of Si NS kg vn ok wens cave keen anayeass +s be kae 
‘o sinking funds on U. S. Steel Corporation bonds. 


Net income in the year... 


Interest on U. S. Steel Corporation bonds outstanding 
Premium paid on bonds redeemed, viz. : 

in subsidiary companies’ bonds... 

nm U. S. Steel Corporation bonds 


ON: © 5. Ace Reh AOR AGS he 6 aka Dik See 
et balance of sundry ch: irges and credits, inc luding adjustments 
lous accounts.... ; ’ ' 


nds on U. S. Steel Corporation stocks, viz 
ETOG, 7 Oa vere e brake cuteness’ 
mmon, 5 per cent.... 


Surplus net income. 


#88. appropriated from surplus net income on account of expenditures 

le on authorized appropriations for additional property and 

RFURGENNE Ua vuerds es cawns 5s tale ua Wak can eno Uo eelene's adele d aon’ 
Balance 


t provided from undivided surplus. 
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1920, continued until the early fall of 1921, when there 
was some improvement. As stated in the annual report 
for last year, the subsidiary companies carried forward 
nto 1921 a substantial tonnage of orders for steel 
products. This enabled them to operate at an average 
mewhat over 70 per cent of capacity during the 
juarter. The degree of operations dropped in suc- 
ceeding months and reached the low point for the year 
; July, when the output was only about 29 per cent. 
The average production for the entire year in rolled 
and other finished products for sale was 47.5 per cent 
of capacity, the lowest ratio of production to capacity 
year since the organization of the Corporation. 
irrently with the decrease in demand for steel 
pr ts there were marked declines in the prices ob- 
‘ained for nearly all classes of the same. These price 
“ecuctions as a rule exceeded the decreases it was pos- 
‘oie to effect in the cost of production through the 
fecuction in unit prices of factors entering into cost of 
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$92,726,057.92 


7,905,045.44 
8,863,180.35 


55,957,832.13 


bo 


19,679,582.49 


27,835.57 
719,626.39 


$35,530,787.68 
1,086,229.51 


+$14, 017, 784.81 
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cost of production. 


~ $109,694,22 


$176,686,898.41 


38,245,601.92 
8,438,.762.40 


$1 30,002,534.09 





20,105,559.58 


$109,061,641.83 
632,585.81 
7.64 


4 
19,677.00 
15,125.00 


.059,425.64 








5,2 
5,4 





Z| nore 


$59 


30,000,000.00 


~~ $29,059,425.64 


+ 2,397.90 





—$83,960,840.49 


— 10,340,556.48 
+ 424,417.95 


—$74,044,701.96 





—_ 425,977.09 


90,268.62 





—$73,530,854.15 
+ 453,643.70 


"—$73,077,210.45 


—$73, 077, 210.45 


— 30,000,000.00 





—$43,077,210.45 


ce of earnings after making allowances for estimated amount of Federal income and excess profits taxes 
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Volume of Business 


Since the beginning of 1922, and 
to the date of writing this report, the new orders re- 
ceived have been equal to about one-half the total 
capacity of the plants of the subsidiary companies.” 


The volume of business done by all companies dur- 
ing the year, as represented by their combined gross 
sales and earnings, equaled the sum of $986,749,719, 
as compared with a total of $1,755,477,025 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

This amount represents the gross value of the com- 
mercial transactions conducted by the several subsidi- 
ary companies, and includes sales made between the 
subsidiary companies and the gross receipts of the 
transportation companies for services rendered both to 
subsidiary companies and to the public. 

The earnings for the year resulting from the above 
gross business represent the combined profits accruing 
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to the several corporate interests on the respective 
sales and services rendered, each of which is in itself 
a complete commercial transaction. 


Capital Expenditures 


The expenditures made by the Corporation and the 
subsidiary companies during the year for the acquisi- 
tion of additional property, new plants, extensions and 
improvements, including net stripping and development 


ean 
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Production for Two Years 


Products 
Iron ore mined 
In the Lake Ss lu- 
pervor region 
Mesabi and Ver- 
milion ranges 
Gogebic, Menomi- 


nee and Mar- 
quette ranges 
In the Southern re 


gion 
Tennessee Coal 
Iron & R R 


(o.$ mines 


Total 
Limestone 
Coal mined 

For use in the 
manutacture of 


quarried 


coke 5 
For steam 
ind ill 


purposes 


gas 
other 


Total 
Coke manufactured 
In bee-hive ovens 
In by-product 
( is 
Tota 
Bla i ( 
Pp rae 
Spiege erron 
ganese and fer 
ros oO! 
TY 
Stee oO yrroduction 
Bessemer ingots 
( en heart] r 
r 
Rolle nd ott f 
ds ‘ 
ler) 
I bille 
s, sheet 
) Dar 
, 
He \ I ( l il 
M nant b I 
hal 
Tul ¢ nd } 
Wir rod 
Wir 1 vir 
products 
Sheet (black a 
galvanized) ane 
tinnilates 
Finished structu 
ral work 
Angele splice bar 
und ill other 
rail joints 
Spikes, bolts, nuts 
and rivets 
Axle . 
Sieel ir wheels 
Sundry steel and 
iron products 
Total 
Miscel'aneous products 
Zinc 
Sulphate of iron 





Fertilizer “Du 
ple x basic phos 


phate”’ 
Fertilizer Su 
phate of an 
monia 
Ammonia (as 
liquor) 


Benzol products 


Universal Port 
land cement 


*Increase 


Qmenren nes ieveeeens 


over 1920 


19 


197 
i i 


Tons 


065,390 


941,490 


16,422,682 


607,486 


627.939 
IS 178 
7T.O8¢ 

g 264 
17.199 
510+ 

67s Zt 


117,496 


2 6°0 
113,354 
Bb! 


199 000 


1920 


Tons 


20,875,695 
" 927 
Si ) ‘ 
yrrR an 
~ POtpote 


27,021,009 


5.981.022 
24,584,9 
6.44 109 
0.82% 44 
6,125,032 
10,083,079 
l¢ O8.111 
{ 2,617 
180.029 
j 2 O4¢ 
102.897 

] R75. 
19 7 960 
H1¢t 

e 

a e 
i¢ ) 


4,393 
119,109 
Bbl 


11.960.000 


—Decrease . 
Per 


Tons Cent 


615,887 24.1 
598,327 39.2 
373,536 23.0 
BaS.8e4 10 

638.427* } oe 
200 Yo +S 
$26,854 72.3 
955,993 19.4 


,082,847 39.4 


5.805.418 10.4 


{8 966 


1,854,384 10 


159? 000 45.4 


859.6 } 

17 G1 j 

( 

61 9 60.0 
035,908 8.9 
600.857 7 
720,725 60.4 
$45,406 1.2 
166.736 65.4 


»85.989 36.4 
143,848 1.5 
7.516 15.9 
3.173 > 
(4.578 76.8 
8 T18 2 4 
18.662 19.9 


29.651 47.0 
15.792 ag 9 
155 Be 
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5.755 4.8 
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expense at mines, equalled the net sum of $70,0 


classified generally as follows: 


For mManufactUring Properties. ....cccccsccccces 
For coal and coke properties........ccccceeee, 
For ore properties, including net additional expen- 
ditures for mine stripping and development 
For railroads and lake GockKS.........eeseeeeee:, 
For ocean steamers, built by our own subsidiaries 
For housing facilities for employees, including im 
provements of town sites and establishing 
necessary public utilities in connection there- 
with, less credits for sales of houses to em- 
IE 5 ab.0 08s id ae bik ee ee Os a ae a 
For purchase of additional interests in limestone 
properties and development of same......... 
For sundry properties, including natural gas lines, 
development of gas properties, extension of 
WAGE BUDDY SIMON, Gee. occ cSesecesececs 


Less: Credit for write-off to depreciation and re 
placement reserves of the original cost of im- 
provements and equipment dismantled, etc.. 


Balance of expenditure in the year...... 


Employees and Pay Rolls 


The average number of employees in the ser 
all companies during the year, and the total sa 
and wages paid in comparison with correspondi: 


sults for the preceding year were as follows: 
1921 

Number 
133,963 


2,451 


1920 
Number 
200,991 

25,889 


Employees of 


Manufacturing properties 
Coal and coke properties 


Iron ore properties , 11,183 11,517 
Transportation properties 20,010 24,643 
Miscellaneous properties 4,093 4,305 
ZOOM wces ate ower 191,700 267,345 
Total salaries and 
wages paid ... $332,.887,505 $581,556,925 $479 


Average earnings per em- 


ployee per day dur- 
ing 1921: 

All employees, exclu- 
sive of general ad- 


ministrative and sell- 


ing force . cs $5.61 $6.96 
Total emplovees, includ 

ing general adminis- 

trative and. selling 

gy eee . $5.73 $7.00 


Miscellaneous 


Accident 


Prevention—The total expended 


Corporation and the subsidiary companies dui 


momnenenssnnenenenenereneeneensecoenenns um 


Inventories 


Dee. 31,1921 I 
Ores lron nanganese and zinc.. $84,725,188 
Limestone, fluxes and refractories 1,440,739 
Coal, coke and other fuel.. ‘ 13,054,195 
Pig iron, scrap, ferromanganese 
ind piegeleisen beeen er 18,869,057 
Pig tin, lead, spelter, copper, nickel, 
aluminum and dross and skim- 
mings ane ene 7,714,557 
Rolls, molds, stools, annealing 
DORE. . GER. veces ckeh ied eee ue 13,123,821 
Ingots SD, ee oO oe a sa es ® 1,573,879 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet and tin- 


plate bars, et 
Wire 
Ske Ip . ee . . 
Finished products aoa edt ew 0 
Manufacturing supplies, stores and 

sundry items not otherwise classi- 

fied ; x F are ale ke a} S 37,050,148 
Mining supplies and stores (for ore 

and coal properties). aii 7,291,199 
Railroad supplies and stores <a 7,953,241 
Merchandise of supply companies.. 1,363,816 
Material, labor and ex- 

pense locked up in un- 

completed bridge, 


rods 





structural and other 
contract work .....<«-. $1,850,115 

Less bills rendered 
on account .... 825,583 


1.024.532 
consignment 17,260,930 
} 


.239,093 


Stocks abroad and on 
Material in transit... 


60,710,255 


Total 


Less, inventory reserve.. 


OE di a0. 06.54 ed 0K ee eee 


$302.214,624 $3 


$241,504,369 $25 


’ 


Pe unsneenanenney nue PM 


year for safety work was $1,061,685, compared 
an outlay of $1,420,456 in the preceding year. +" 
average number of accidents of all kinds per 10” 
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es in 1921 showed a decrease of 19.6 per cent com- 
with the previous year. The previously estab- 
low record for serious and fatal accidents was 
tained. In comparison with the record in 1906, 
lass of accidents per 100 employees in 1921 was 
ner cent less than in the former year. 

\ecident Relief—The disbursements made by the 
liary companies during the year for work acci- 
(including accruals not yet actually payable 
State compensation laws) was $4,409,211, com- 
with an outlay of $5,634,263 in 1920. Of the 
lisbursed in 1921, upwards of 90 per cent of the 
was paid or is payable directly to the injured 
ees or their families. 

Sanitation—The expenditures made during 1921, in 

ng modern sanitary facilities throughout the 
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WORKING ON THE TARIFF 


Rates Tentatively Agreed Upon May Be Changed 
by Senate Committee 


Washington, March 21.—Differences of opinion as 
to rates of duties and the composition of the free list 
still remain to be worked out in connection with a 
number of items in the permanent tariff bill and in con- 
sequence it still is being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. It is understood that even 
where many duties have been determined upon they 
have been named tentatively only while the administra- 
tive features that have been the subject of consider- 
able discussion have been proposed but not definitely 
prepared. 

Most of the steel schedule is said to have been closed 
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ee 
Foreign and Domestic Shipments 
1921 1920 Decrease or Increas¢ 
estic Shipments Tons Tons Tons Per Cent 
teel and other finished products 6,832,038 12,.453,24 5,621,205 45.1 De 
ngots, ferromanganese and scrap 142,7 S41, 56 198,845 vS.2 Dew 
il and coke....... el skee etia 618,729 1,212,811 594.082 19.0 Dee. 
terials and by-products 103,26 175,7 72,470 $1.2 Dee. 
| tons all kinds of materials, except cement 7,696.74 14,183,352 6,486,605 15.7 Dec, 
Portland cement (bbl.).... 12,211,238 11,380,260 $31,025 7.3 Inc, 
Shipments 
and other finished products.. 1,126,795 1,645,464 118,669 31.5 Dee, 
RG: MOMs o.o:c oe Kh Saeiasess 7s 6,979 6,001 86.0 Dee. 
iterials and by-products $0,384 »,657 24,727 44.4 Ime 
tons all kinds of materials 2ZOS.157 1,708.10 199.943 29.3 Dec. 
\ggregate tonnage of rolled steel and other finished 
roducts shipped to both domestic and export trade 7,958.8 14,098,707 6,139,874 13 Dee 
ie of business (covering all of above shipments, includ- 
ement and completed steamships delivered and other Decrease 
1iess not measured by the ton unit) 1921 1920 Amount Per Cent 
(not including intercompany sales) $563,093.81 $1,071,739,500 $508,645.688 47 
Os Ce nee eee Oh ane 92,313, 75¢ $7,905,404 5,991,648 37.6 
$655.407,568  $1,219,644,904 $564,237,336 16 


ines and departments, for the health and com- 
f the employees, totaled $3,615,150, compared 
outlay of $4,227,263 in the previous year. At 
e of the year there were in and about the plants 
rks 1989 comfort stations with adequate toilet 
including 21,814 washing faucets and basins, 
owers and 144,003 lockers, also 3979 sanitary 
fountains. 
ng and Welfare—In addition to the capital ex- 
s made during the year for additional hous- 
ilities for employees and development of town 
‘onnection therewith, previously mentioned in 
port, the subsidiary companies had at the close 
advanced or loaned to employees the net sum 
(79,031 on contracts or mortgages, carrying in- 
) per cent and payable in installments over 
riod of years, to assist them in the construc- 
purchase of homes under the Corporation’s 
ning plan. The efforts of the subsidiary com- 
general welfare and educational work for 
nployees and their families have been consis- 
mtinued. 


ittshurgh Foundrymen’s Association 
L. Vayda, Bacharach Industrial Instrument 
tsburgh, was the speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- 
the General Forbes Hotel last evening, giv- 
teresting talk on the blast meter, a product 
ompany for recording the velocity and volume 
‘ssing through the intake into the combustion 
of the cupola. The association was asked to 
the standard pig iron contract which is being 
i by the National Association of Purchasing 
but deferred action pending the report by a 
tee which will study the contract and report 
\pril meeting of the association. 
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tentatively, with the hope that it may be permanently 
left as it is for reporting to the Senate, but there still 
are some products upon which the committee has not 
reached an agreement. The principal ones relate to 
manganese ore and ferromanganese, according to re- 
ports, and it is said the committee will vote on these 
items tomorrow. 

Manganese ore had already been placed on the 
free list, according to a well-informed source, but 
protests are said to have followed the report that this 
had been done and to have had the effect of bringing 
the subject up again. The disposition of ferroman- 
ganese had not been decided upon even tentatively, 
it is said, but consideration has been given to the 
fixing of a duty of lc. per pound on this ferroalloy, 
although steel makers are known to consider this duty 
entirely too high, and want it placed on the free list, 
or only a nominal duty fixed. The Fordney bill car- 
ries a duty of lc. per pound of metallic manganese on 
manganese ore and a duty of 2 1/5c. per pound on fer- 
romanganese when containing in excess of 1 per cent 
of carbon and 2 1/5c. per pound and 28 per cent ad 
valorem when containing less than 1 per cent of 
carbon. 


Administrative Features 


The administrative features are the source of a 
great deal of conflict of opinion, and as is well known, 
Chairman Fordney of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means has said that he would not accept any 
bill from the Senate that did not carry the American 
valuation plan. There are those on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance who oppose this principle, but are 
ready to accept it in order to prevent an impasse with 
the House, if possible. 

Accordingly, the Senate Committee has tentatively 
adopted the American valuation plan direct, together 
with a proposal to base duties on the American whole- 
sale selling price. 
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FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 


Increased Buying of Steel and Larger 
Production 


Stiffening in Prices of Heavy Products—New 
Construction Expanding 

The improvement in the steel trade, both in de- 
mand and in rate of operation, has gone farther 
in the past week. The situation as to prices is 
stronger, though the 1.50c. basis on plates, struc- 
tural shapes and bars, for which more large pro- 
ducers are holding, is not established thus far by 
important transactions. The week has seen the 
closing of considerable business on which lower 
quotations were out. 

Reports of an expected announcement of the 
1.50c. price by the Steel Corporation have not been 
borne out, price announcements from that source 
having been out of vogue for some time. 

The percentage of active capacity for the entire 
industry is evidently close to 60. Current produc- 
tion of ingots in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Wheeling districts is put at 60 to 65 per cent of 
capacity. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., which has reached a 
65 per cent operation, is preparing to blow in six 
additional blast furnaces in the next 10 days, bring- 
ing the number up to 35 out of 59. The starting up 
of the company’s Farrell, Pa., steel plant, which has 
been shut down nearly a year, leaves only three of 
its steel works idle, these being high cost plants. 

Sentiment is divided as to the basis and the 
continuance of the present increased demand for 
steel. With almost no forward buying, the large 
call for quick delivery indicates the scant stocks 
of manufacturing consumers. But conditions in 
dependent industries still present many variations. 

New construction, railroad and automobile 
activities figure more largely in the market. De- 
troit motor car works are busier. Ford require- 
ments for April amount to 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 
bars, wire and sheets. 

The nearness of the coal strike has made little 
impression on the finished steel market. Reserves 
of bituminous coal, at 60,000,000 tons, are estimated 
at eight weeks’ supply and output of non-union 
mines has reached 60 per cent of total requirements 
in recent weeks. 

Tie plates figure largely in railroad negotia- 
tions. Including 2500 tons for the Missouri Pa- 
cific, 5000 tons for the Northern Pacific and 2000 
tons for the Illinois Central, the total is fully 
12,000 tons. Some 343 passenger service cars 
have been inquired for, of which 250 are for the 
Pennsylvania, and 50 electric cars have been 
bought by the Southern Pacific. 

A 5000-ton order for 16-lb. rails for Japan will 
be rolled at a western Pennsylvania mill. 

Fabricated steel lettings of the week, taking 
in only the sizable bridge and building projects, 
exceed 40,000 tons, though for all of February, 
according to the records of the Bridge Builders 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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and Structural Society, the total was 78,70: 
March promises to be the largest month in 
tural steel in over 20 months. To the pendi: 
of structural business was added over 20,000 
and round lots of reinforcing bars are unde 
quiry. 

Effective March 20, an advance of $2 per 1: 3 
made by several Central Western producers of 
bars and billets. Sheet mill operations ha 
creased rather more rapidly than the supply « 
bars. 

The pig iron market is showing greater firmness 
in prices. This is due in part to uncertainty as t 
what effect the expected strike of coal miners wil) 
have on prices of coke, and in part to increased 
foundry melt. Buying in the East and the Centra! 
West has amounted to a considerable tonnage, made 
up to a large extent of moderate orders for early 
delivery. Eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo fur- 
naces have taken much of the new business, but fur- 
naces along the lakes have also had their full share. 

The first large contract for manganese ore from 
the Caucasus since the war involves the sale of 
50,000 tons to an Eastern producer of ferroman- 
ganese. For 52 per cent ore the basis was 244c. 
per unit. 

At Chicago a situation has developed in which 
some sellers of heavy melting steel have paid higher 
prices, in covering short sales, than were paid by 
steel mills. The highest price paid by a mill there 
was $12.75, whereas dealers have bought at as high 
as $13.25. 

Early announcement is looked for of an im- 
portant consolidation in the machinery trade in 
which seven machine tool companies will be in- 
cluded with other large interests. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, March 21 

Further effect of the recent price stabilizing move- 
ment in steel products has been felt in the past week, 
which has been marked by a heavy volume of orders 
and a substantial increase in the activities of the 
plants in this and adjacent district. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. last week operated around 65 per cent of its 
capacity, one important unit having turned out full 
theoretic capacity production of ingots and this week's 
indications point to an even higher percentage. There 
has been substantial increase in the operations of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the other sub- 
sidiaries have at least maintained the recent rate. 
Valley steel makers have added both to steel works 
and finishing mill activities and there also has been 
some gain with the leading independents in the Whee! 
ing district. Not much change has taken place 
independent plant activities here in Pittsburgh, but the 
recent rate, which was high, is fully maintained. A 
conservative estimate of current production of ingots 
in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Wheeling districts 
is between 60 and 65 per cent of capacity. 

There is still a considerable divergence of opinio® 
as to whether the present activity is the beginning ° 
a sustained buying movement or is merely 4 bulge. 
Some assert that this is the beginning of an active 
market, but others are not certain, pointing ou the 
almost complete absence of forward buying and the 
fact that buyers still are refraining from building YP 
stocks at current prices. On the other hand, the fact 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics e 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
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on Mar. 21, Mar. 14, Feb. 21, Mar. 22 : — . far. 2 eb a! 
Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1922 1922 1922 1921 Sheets, Nails and Wire, _ +6 ai. mat. iG, , = > - 192] ‘ 
2X, Philadelphiat....$21.96 $21.96 $21.34 $27.26 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents chef 
2, Valley furnacey.... 19.00 19.00 18.75 25.00 ante 1 . eae " . : = : ; ‘ 
2, Southern, Cin’tif... 19.50 19.50 20.00 29.50 Sheets, black, No 28, Pgh. 3.00 8.00 6.00 30 Seis 
2. Birmingham, Ala.f 15.00 15.00 15.50 25.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pgh ee 4.00 &.09 ee ces § 
2’ foundry, Chicago*.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 25.00 Sheets, blue an'I'd, 9 & 10 2.25 2.20 “.2 3. OF an 
, del’d, eastern Pa... 20.50 i9.84 19.84 25.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2 40 5.00 T . a 
Valley furnace..... 18.00 18.00 17.75 23.00 Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.15 3.00 : ie 4 
Bessemer, del. P’bgh. 21.46 21.46 24.46 26.96 Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.8 ‘ a 
eable, Chicago*...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 25.50 Tj ‘late, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $4.60 4.60 ‘ $7. . Fae 
leable, Valley......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 25,00 n | , gn ‘ $ $ { 4 
forge, Pittsburgh.... 20.71 20.71 20.71 25.96 2, 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 26.00 26.00 30.50 38.50 ‘ ae te 7 ¥ 
manganese, seaboard 62.50 62.50 62.50 90.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago .....817.00 $16.50 $15.00 $14.50 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.00 16.00 15.00 18.00 ‘ 
rails, heavy, at mill $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. l ».00 15.00 14.00 14 oo ; 
billets, Pittsburgh.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 38.50 Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 13.50 12.50 12.00 13.00 tae is 
billets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.00 38.50 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 12.50 12.50 11.506 12.00 a 
h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 29.00 29.00 29.00 38.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 15.7 15.75 16.00 21.00 ok 
ging billets, base, P’gh. 32.00 32.00 32.00 43.50 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.25 17.25 16.50 19.00 dgohi: 
h. Dillete Beis ¢cececus 33.74 33.74 33.74 44.24 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 14.25 14.25 13.50 14.00 ete 
rods, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 35.00 52.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 15.50 15.50 14.50 17.00 ah i 
p, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. T40 “T40 “Tho Ste No. 1 RR.wrot, Ch’go (net) 11.75 11.25 10.50 11.00 1 
ht rails at mill....... 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.35 Bk 
Finished Iron and Steel, - Coke, Connellsville, 
Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents Per Net Ton at Oven: Pane a on ° ‘ 
bars, Philadelphia... 1.76 1.71 1.76 2 45 Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 $4 25 + * 
I bars, Chicago. Wowwas (oa 1.55 1.55 2 60 Foundry coke, prompt 4.25 4.25 4.00 ».56 : J 
teel bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.00 i 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 1.60 1.50 1.50 2.38 n° a 
Steel bars, New i ga 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.38 Metals, : 3! a 
ik plates, Pi rgh... 4 .40 5 ; . ; . . ‘ ; ad a 
nk plates, New York... 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.38 Lake copper, New York.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 2.12% . = vi g 
Beams, Pittsburgh...... 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.10 Electrolytic copper, ref’y.. 12.75 12.75 12.75 11.87% m .5ig 
ms Chicago. eweat«cass Gee 1.50 1.50 2 48 zinc, St. Louis.. 4.72% 4.65 4.50 4.70 S, 409 
ms, New York........ 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.48 Zinc, New York. 5.07% 5.00 4.85 5.20 ‘ae |g 
hoops, Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.80 Lead, St. Louis $-42% 4.40 4.40 4.00 a ; 
a : ? lew York 7 7 4.70 4.00 > i y 
*The averag , i she sSh enna . Lead, New York J 4.70 wt 4 . af . oe i 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 4.20 4.20 4.40 9.26 * 
ices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business % 
Composite Price, March 21, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.019¢. Per Lb. es 
on prices of steel bars, ( Mar. 14, 1922 =.019¢ ot oe 
tank plates, plain wire, Feb. 21,1922, 2.005 ‘a < 
earth T0000 Reen ween Ce oe eres Ss oe eeeee | Mar. 22, 1921, 2.757¢ am. . 
lack sheets 5 These products constitute 88 per cent of the 10-year pre-war average 1.68% = . oe | 
United States output of finished steel - 
Cy | 
Composite Price, March 21, 1922, Pig Iron, $18.38 Per Gross Ton es | 
Based on average of basic and foundry f Mar. 14,1922, = $15.38 ‘ e 
I the basic being Valley quotation, pow. St, 2938. oe an oa 
oundry em oueeee..ae Chlesene°*’"* sos ote ccceesec’** } Mar. 22, 1921, 24.38 a 
I elphia and Birmingham 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 ae 
on a ene SESAERASEERPSEEURETERENARARDRREEE NEN ETOLENN TSE HEH!) HEHRENER IONE REe F/ChROE REBEL Cone OnE FEEL CORE HERES 2 ay 5 
2 ; 
‘8 
that all of the independent companies have swung into quoted and only a very small and really unimportant 4 +4 
at 1.40c. Pittsburgh for plates, shapes and bars, part of the business has been entered at the new price. rs % 
is taken to mean that these companies have built up a Sheet prices are firmly maintained and an advance of as ves 
substantial back log at the old basis. Some support is $2 a ton just announced in sheet bars may possibly be N ae 


lent the belief in a continued betterment in business followed by an advance in sheets. In the minor prod- Fa 
by the fact that the Carnegie Steel Co. is actively ucts, betterment in business has not been accompanied me fn 
making ready to put on six additional blast furnaces in by any appreciable stiffening in prices. Indeed, it is pe 
the next week or so. These include one Isabella, one commented upon that in the face of a higher market 


Duquesne, one Carrie, one Ohio, and two Farrell, Pa., for hot-rolled bars, prices of cold-finished steel bars a iq 
furnaces. These additions will bring the total number have actually weakened slightly. 4 
of active Carnegie furnaces to 35 out of a total of 59 The recently established price of $18, Valley fur- mm 8s 
and it is hardly conceivable that the company would nace, for basic iron has been strengthened by another a ea 
‘ake this step unless satisfied that good business is sale of 1500 tons at that price. my 


ahead. The starting up of the Farrell, Pa., works of Scrap dealers short of the steel works grades have 
‘his company, which has been down for about a year, been paying stiff prices in covering them, but there has 
Wu! leave only three of its steel works idle, these being been no advance in the prices offered by melters. 
‘g5-cost plants. The close proximity of the coal strike is without 
Although practically all makers of plates, shapes effect upon the fuel market. It is estimated that pres- 
and bars now are holding to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, the ent reserve stocks of bituminous coal throughout the 
great bulk of the tonnage which has been booked in the country are fully 60,000,000 tons and on the basis of 
Past week has been at the lower prices previously recent consumption this is sufficient to last about eight 
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weeks. The idea that a suspension of union mine opera- 
tions will not have a serious effect is strengthened by 
the fact that non-union mines lately have shown ability 
to produce up to 5,000,000 tons a week. 

Pig Iron.—The demand continues to be for 
foundry iron of which we note one purchase for April 
shipment by a sanitary ware manufacturer of about 
4000 tons of No. 2 and No. 2X. The plain No. 2 iron 
was bought at $19, furnace, but makers seem to have 
waived the differential on No. 2X, most of which was 
also bought at $19. There is a pretty steady demand 
for small tonnages of foundry iron from local foun 
dries if the are bunched with reservations 
which makers have made for regular customers, the 
business of the past few weeks reach fairly 
heavy proportions. However, reservations cannot well 
be considered sales until the shipping instructions are 
and this sort of constitutes the 
greater part of the tonnage. We note another sale of 
{ $18, Valley furnace, this being of 1500 
Pittsburgh district steel maker and more 
market at $18. There is 

iron, the largest inquiry 
Pittsburgh plant of the 
This grade of iron is still 
available at Valley makers 
holding to $19.50, and claim to be making small sales 


best 


an al 
and Saies 


would 


business 


received 
basic iron at 
ons to a 
irmly establishes the very 


little interest in Besseme2 


being for 250 
American Steel Foundries 
$19, 


tons for the 


Johnstown, but are 


at this hgure, 
We g te Valle f é freight rate for delivery 
5 . or Pit ' being $1.48 e t 
SiS 
i 4 
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Ferroalloys.—The attention of the trade is directed 


toward Washington because of the probability of early 
ction on the tariff. It is understood that the schedules 
to be reported out by the Senate Finance Committee 
will show several downward revisions in the ferro- 
loys rates as compared with those originally pro- 
posed. Manganese ore, it is said, will be restored to 
the free list and a duty of $5 per ton be set up on 
ferromanganese. This is in line with the demands 
f the steel makers and is likely to meet opposition 
from the manganese ore interests, who are said to have 
allied themselves with the magnesite producers in a 


combine effort to force favorable action on both 
products The rates ferrosilicon to be reported call 
for a redu nm of t2c. per unit from the original rates 
on & to 20 per cent to 2c.; of %c. in 20 to 60 per cent 


to 2c. and of 1/5c. in 60 to 80 per cent to 3c. Market 
} ] 


conditions here show little change. Two Middle West- 
ern steel makers recently were buyers of ferro- 
manganese, one taking 800 tons at the full price and 
the other 1000 tons. The latter sale, however, was not 

eal having been fastened on to an old contract 
carrying a much higher price than now prevails. The 


2.50 Atlantic American 


and English 80 per cent material, but there are intima 


} 


seaboard ior 


tions n ear ince 365 on domestic material, 
eing laimed that on to lay’s sts the latter price 
s justified The | cawanl Steel Co. inquiry for 
1200 s reported to be s ypen. Spiegeleisen 
prices are weaker, 19 to 21 per cent being quoted at 
$27.50 to $30 furnace, according to the size of the order 
and 16 to 19 per cent from $26.50 to $29 We note a 
sale of 14 to 19 per cent material at $24.25 furnace, 
to a cer Ohio steel maker, the delivered price being 
ibo $31 This was a cleanup sale by the maker. 
Interest in 50 per cent ferrosilicon is small. This ma 
terial still is available at $55 delivered this and nearby 
, ary ~ 
W ing é $i 
\ t es lenglis A\ Awe < I 
. ‘ ' tT. ; t 
$ 1 Te ~ 1, ck est 3 
St i elg “A I sSeme terrosilicor 
Ne Ss ts O} furnaces as 
“A . ¢ 29 xy 12 per ce 
. ! >. 4 , t $52.11 silvery ro 
‘ $9 71 S98: 8 e! $°7 ) per cer 
’ er . ] nt >. iz per Cer 
$3 pres reight rate from Jackson t New 
Straitsvil'e, Ohio nt Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per 


rross ft 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Effective yesterday, 
several of the larger producers announced a horizontal 
advance of $2 per ton. Sheet bars and small billets 
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now are quoted at $31, Pittsburgh and Youngs: 
and slabs and large billets at $30. On forging | 
the Carnegie Steel Co., for some time, has been qu 
$35 and its new price accordingly is $37. The 
pendent quotation, which has been $32, goes 1 
These prices have not yet found much basis i: 
and for the present must be regarded as max 
rather than minimum prices. Most recent bu 
in sheet bars has been at $29, Pittsburgh or Y: 
town, with freight equalized to destination. It 
ported that a fair sized tonnage of small bille 
cently was sold at $28, Youngstown, and sma 
nages of large billets have changed hands at 
Pittsburgh. Sheet mill operations have increa 
little more rapidly than the production of sheet 
and several makers are short of bars. Prepara 
for a resumption at the Farrell, Pa., works of th 
negie Steel Co. are dictated largely by the she: 
requirements of Shenango Valley plants of the A 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which hitherto hav 
drawing supplies from Pittsburgh district plant 
change in the source of supplies will mean a cor 
able saving in freight charges of the Americar 
& Tin Plate Co. 
We quote 4 x 4-il 


soft Bessemer and open-hear 





at $28 to $30; 2 x 2-in. billets, $29 to $31 Besse 
open-hearth she bars, $29 to $31: slabs, $28 to $30 
billets, ordinary carbons, $32 to $37, all f.o.b. Young 


Wire Rods.—Reports of business at less tha: 
Pittsburgh, do not find verification among make: 
this district, all of whom insist that $36 is th« 
mum quotation and that they are refusing bu 
Although a fair tonnage is being move: 
makers say there is room for much improve: 
Prices given on page 831. 

Steel Skelp.—The attempt to put steel pipe 
to 1.50c. is not meeting with much success. Ther 
not been much tangible improvement in tubular goods 
prices and buyers regard 1.40c. as about as hig! 
they should go. There has not been enough busi 
passing, unless inter-company business among 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries be included, to r 
establish the market. 

Wire Products.—There is a fairly good run of 
for early delivery, but still an almost complet« 
advance buying. Quoted prices are firmly adher: 
all makers and there are no intimations of an im: 
change, but buyers are not yet convinced that 
the time to build up their stocks beyond a point 
cated by the demands upon them. Mill operati 
on a fairly high rate in this and nearby district 
average being between 60 to 65 per cent of ca 


taking in rod mill and ] 


at less. 


finishing mill capacity. 
is some evidence of stocking by manufacturers. 

We quot : eg.” ] 
brig} 


wire i it $2.40 base per 


a nd Bessemer wire at $2.2 ba 


Pittsburg 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Demand for merchant 
both steel and wrought iron is steady and fairly 
factory in the aggregate, but large individual pur 
are conspicuously lacking, buyers showing a ma 
inclination against anticipating their needs. Jo! 
stocks are reported to be low but this does 1 
cast a pinch in the supply later, because makers 
ally are not committed very far ahead, and ! 
them are producing somewhat more tonnage t! 
called for on current orders. The price situat 
steadier, due to less anxiety for business. Most 
large line pipe inquiries which were before thi 
recently were closed. The largest open inquir 
up is that of the Southern Carbon Co. for 98 n 
12-in. pipe for a gas line from Monroe to Alex 
La. Card discounts are given on page 831. 

Sheets.— Orders calling for early delivery 4! 
merous and reach a very satisfactory total and 
over are coming from all but one or two of the 
suming industries. Bookings by the American 5! 
Tin Plate Co. actually are in excess of its 
and its schedule for this week calls for the ope 
of 85 per cent of its sheet mills, as compared 
75 per cent, the recent average. Independent 
panies also are getting more business, as is € 
from the fact that about 65 per cent of the sheet 
of the country are in operation. The one unfavor 
feature of the business from the standpoint of n 
facturers is that buyers still evince little or no interes* 
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their future requirements, and that the great bulk 
urrent orders calls for early delivery. Stocks in 
ond hands are admittedly small but buyers do not 
near to be convinced that this is the time to stock 
There continues to be remarkably firm adherence 
the regular quotations of 3c. base for black, and 4c. 
for galvanized, while 2.25c. base for blue annealed 
+h better established by sales than it was early 
year. Prices are given on page 831. 


lin Plate—New business is of rather unimportant 
yrtions, although some have noted improvement in 
direction in the past week or so, but specifications 
contracts continue to pour in freely and there 
very dull engagement of independent capacity 
\merican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which has been 
ng behind independents in the matter of plant 
ons, is among those which have had an increase 
business and this week will operate more than 

er cent of its tin mills, as against its recent 
re of around 65 per cent. Some of the smaller 
which have not much of a backlog are reported 


shading prices occasionally, but as a general rule, 
ner base box, Pittsburgh, is minimum on produc- 
tin plate. 
iote standard production coke tir ute, $4.6 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carload lots. 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—One of the 
alies of the situation is that in the face of a 
market in hot-rolled bars, prices of cold-finished 
ave grown slightly weaker. Hitherto, makers 
atter have been endeavoring to hold the market 
basis of 1.90c. Pittsburgh, but have admitted that 
sions were being made occasionally. Now, how- 
the market has definitely settled to a minimum 
80¢. as a quotation and even less than that has been 
n the Cleveland district, where a fair-sized 
ige recently was taken at about 1.75c. Makers 
generally report business as better, but those who 
‘ir hot-rolled bars complain that there is no 
it current prices. Ground shafting is unchanged 
.25e. base, mill, for carload lots. 


Boiler Tubes.—Business gradually is improving, but 
ntly all makers are not sharing alike and compe 
sharp enought to keep prices low and easy. 
reported that some 2-in. 1l-gage seamless tubes 
were sold at a lower price than iron tubes of 
nensions. Card discounts are given on page 831. 


Rivets—Business unquestionably is better now 
has been before in several months, but the 
vement does not extend to prices, which generally 
favorable to buyers. Leading makers are quoting 
rivets at $2.10 to $2.20 base per 100-Ib., Pitts- 
and are booking a fair number of contracts at 

» prices. It is admitted, however, that these prices 
1ot minimums on current business, some bolt mak- 
having gone as low as $1.90 to secure orders for 
délivery, evidently with an idea of helping plant 


+ 


rations. Prices and discounts given on page 831. 


Fluorspar.—Producers generally are quoting $16, 
mines, for washed gravel fluorspar, 80 per cent 
im fluoride and not over 6 per cent silica, but a 

works interest which recently inquired for 200 

f 85 per cent reports having had a quotation of 
The freight from Ilinois and Kentucky mines 

tsburgh is $6 per ton. 


[ron and Steel Bars—An eastern producer has 
ed the local office not to accept any more steel 
isiness at less than 1.50c. This action put all 
ndependent companies on a base of 1.50c., Pitts- 

but so far only small sales have been made at 
price, the great bulk of the booking having been 
red against protective quotations of less. Evi- 

‘ly the Carnegie Steel Co. is heavily booked on stee! 
ecause the two largest bar making units have 
running practically full for the past week. New 
ess in reinforcing bars made from new billets, 

ying a price of less than 1.50c., is not easily placed 
these bars, rolled from old rails, are firmly held at 

We note no change in iron bars. 


quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.40c. to 1.50c. ; 
ng bars, rolled from billets, 1.49c. to 1.50c. base: 
ng bars, rolled from old rails, 1.30c. to 1.40c.; refined 
rs, 2c. to 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 
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Structural Material—Fabricating shops in this dis- 
trict are not especially well engaged and demands for 
plain material from them are extremely light. The 
only important structural awards announced here are 
500 tons of steel for bridges for the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad taken by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., and 1400 tons taken by the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for the new club house of the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club. The common asking price on structural 
beams now is 1.50c., but most of the recent bookings 
have been at $1 to $3 per ton less and it is understood 
that protection still is out at low quotations against 
much tonnage. Prices are given on page 831. 


Plates.—Some tonnage carrying less than to-day’s 
price has been driven in by the recent advance, but the 
new quotation as yet has not found much basis in 
sales. There are intimations that some of the Valley 
car builders are figuring on substantial inquiries and 
that orders will be placed in the near future. 


We q t eared plates “i ind heavier, t j 


I | tsb 


Hoops and Bands.—The effort still is being made 
restore 1.90c., Pittsburgh, as the price on both hoops 


and bands, and some business is being taken in hoops 


at that figure. 


Business generally is better than it 
was recently, but the improvement as yet has not 
embraced prices. The quotable range on hoops, 
based on sales, still is 1.80c. to 1.90c. and:on bands 
from 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Coke and Coal.—There is no special change in the 
coke market. Spot tonnages of furnace grade still ar 
moving at from $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton oven, with 
spot foundry coke $1 per ton higher. The fact that 
the coal market has not developed more strength makes 
it impossible for coke producers to put up prices and 
while the general asking price on furnace grade 
$3.50, sales at that figure are few and usually for 
brands of high reputation. The foundries seem to 
have fortified themselves against a shortage in the 
event of a strike by the union coal miners and pur 
chases for stock are not as large and urgent as they 
were recently. Mine run steam coal is quotable at $2 
to $2.25 for union coal and $1.50 to $1.75 for mon-union 
for spot shipment. Mine run by-product coal takes a 
range of from $1.65 to $2, while mine run gas coa! is 
quoted at $2.15 for non-union and $2.40 for union coa! 


Old Material.—High prices still are being paid for 
steel works grades by dealers short against sales, but 
melters are slow to follow advances thus established, 
and the market, based on what is being paid by con- 
sumers, is not quotably higher than it was a week ago. 
Heavy melting steel has been sold at $16 and even $16.25 
delivered Pittsburgh district plants, but those to whom 
the material is being shipped deny having paid more 
than $15.50 and their current offering price is $15. 
Possibly if some of the mills were in the market for 
round tonnages, they would not be able to buy at less 
than $16, but the trouble is that they are out of the 
market, and furthermore are strongly against paying 
any advance. 


We quote for delivery msumers’ mills in the Pitt 


urgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
i ow 
Heavy melting steel Steubenville 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 
Midiand and Pittsburgh ‘ $15.00 to $15.5’ 
No. 1 cast, cupola size 15.75 to 16.2 


Rerolling rails Newark and Cam- 
bridge Ohio Cumberland Md. : 
Huntinetor W. Va., and Franklin, 


ra 15.00 to 15.50 
Compressed sheet steel . 18.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. -- 12.00to 12.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad coll and leaf springs 15.590 to 16.00 


Low phosphorus standard bloom and 
billet ends se . s 17.56to 18.60 
Low phosphorus plates and other 


grades 7 ‘ 17.09 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable 12.560to 14.00 
Iron car axiles...... 23.90to 24.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 21.00to 22.60 
Steel car axles 15.50to 16.60 
Cast iron wheels 15.50to 16.96 
Rolled steel wheels 15.56 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings 19.590to 11.00 
Sheet bar crop ends.. 15.00to 16.00 
Heavy stee! axle turnings 12.49to 13.00 
Short shoveling turnings 12.90to 12.56 
Heavy breakable cast 15.06to 15.50 
Stove plate ......... 12.50to 13.00 
Cast iron borings. 12.00 to 12.59 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.50to 13.00 
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The steel market shows increasing strength. The 
leading interest has just closed the biggest week’s sales 
in nearly a year, and its operations have again ad- 
vanced to a higher plane, its present steel output being 
69 per cent of ingot capacity. The Inland Steel Co. 
continues to operate at 60 per cent. Prompt delivery 
is no longer so readily obtainable on plates, shapes 
and bars and the prices of these commodities are now 
definitely at a minimum of 1.60c., Chicago. 

Structural business is considerably more active and 
railroad purchases of track supplies and other ma- 
terials are liberal. For a new ore dock at Superior, 
Wis., requiring nearly 12,000 tons of fabricated steel, 
the Great Northern has already bought the reinforcing 
bars, amounting to 1400 tons, from a Buffalo mill. By 
arranging to use its own boats to ship the material, 
the mill was able to name a delivered price which 
Chicago producers were unable to meet. It is reported 
that a quotation of 1.45c. delivered was named, but 
confirmation is lacking. In all of the current market 
activity there is little indication that the motive for 
buying is precautionary. It is known that the mills 
and furnaces are well supplied with fuel and that un- 
less the railroads are crippled, deliveries of steel and 
iron are not likely to be interrupted. Even in the coke 
market the threatened coal strike has frightened few 
buyers into making large purchases. 


Pig Iron.—While buying is lacking in spectacular 
features, the aggregate of current purchases is sub- 
stantial and the leading merchant reports that ship- 
ments from furnaces are steadily increasing. Promi- 
nent among current inquiries may be mentioned 1000 
tons of foundry wanted by the Crane Co., Chicago, 500 
tons of foundry asked for by the Arcade Mfg. Co., 
Freeport, Ill., and 2100 tons of Southern foundry de- 
sired for April to September delivery by the Rundle 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. A north Chicago foundry has 
bought 700 tons of foundry at the ruling local furnace 
price and a local sanitary manufacturing company has 
placed 500 tons of foundry with the Southern furnace 
making water and rail shipments. A Kalamazoo melter 
is reported to have closed for 500 tons of foundry at 
$14.75, base Birmingham, or 25c. under the ruling 
price of furnaces shipping all rail. A local company 
is inquiring for several hundred tons of low phosphorus 
and standard Bessemer for delivery at an Eastern 
plant. The recent reduction in the price of charcoal 
iron gives that iron an advantage of about $1 a ton 
delivered in the Twin Cities over Chicago coke iron, 
and puts it in a competitive position with coke iron at 
Muskegon and other Michigan cities. It is reported 
that one result of the reduction was the placing of an 
order for 20,000 tons of charcoal by a large railroad 
ear and carwheel manufacturer. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Other 


prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ vards, or when so 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago...... $26.00 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 20.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 

ey Os EO oh a nlp th de oo ee eer 20.00 
Woartherm Bish PROB. ..c ccc ccccccuces 20.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$20.77 to 21.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 20.00 
DEE: ciscdwkekd sae wb.06 Hd0 send aeene 20.00 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

a Ge BOOT GOOG. «os eae sa 0s de 30.00 
very, Ses SOP GONE ovo svc vicsccies 32.82 


Ferroalloys.—The market presents no new develop- 
ments. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $70.90, de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $56 to $57.50, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, $40.10, delivered. 

Railroad Equipment.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is expected to close for 1000 box cars to-day 
or to-morrow. The Northwestern has added 300 bal- 
last cars and 50 10,000-gal. tank cars to its previous 
inquiry, making a total of 3100 cars. The Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois is inquiring for five Pacific type loco- 
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motives. The Pennsylvania is in the market fo) 
passenger service cars. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Milwaukee has awarded 1350 
of four to 16-in. to the Clamorgan Pipe & Foundry 
Lynchburg, Va., at $42.20, delivered or the equi 
of $32.47, Birmingham. It has also let 145 to 
special castings to the American Cast Iron Pi; 
at $85 a ton. The same city will take bids Ma) 
on 5620 tons of 54-in. and 150 tons of special 
1130 tons of 36-in and 30 tons of specials. Jan 
Clow & Sons were the successful bidders on 150( 
for Toledo and 300 tons for Elyria, Ohio. Pe, 
business includes: 

Lima, Ohio, 2000 tons, 4 to 20-in., March 21. 

Duluth, Minn., 1000 tons, 4 to 12-in., March 24 

Kewaunee, IIll., 17,260 ft. of 6-in., April 8. 

Park Ridge, Ill, 530 tons, let to contractor. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 
pipe, 4-in., $46.10 to $47.10; 6-in. and above, $42.10 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Bars.—The fact that all of the bar mills of 
Illinois and Inland Steel companies are running 
turn and no buyer now entering the market can be 
of delivery earlier than four to six weeks indi 
the improved position of mild steel bars. Buying 
ing the past week has been brisker than for oy 
year and it is evident that orders are not merely fo. 
replenishment purposes but in some cases cover ant 
cipated seasonal requirements. Business is coming 
from widely distributed sources, farm implement n 
ers alone being notable for their lack of buying. Eve 
the implement industry, however, is in a more optimis- 
tic mood and is making some purchases here and there 
to round out existing stocks of material. Mill prices 
on soft steel bars have stiffened and are now not lower 
than 1.60c., Chicago. In the reinforcing field, business 
is growing more active as the building season draws 
near. The Corrugated Bar Co. will furnish 300 tons for 
the Morrell Packing Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. The Concrete 
Steel Co. has the contract for 300 tons for the Admiral 
Hotel, Chicago. Pending business includes the Bankers’ 
Life and Central Life insurance buildings, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 500 tons each; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Freight House, Chicago, 800 tons; a theatre at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., 250 tons; the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago, 150 tons; and a sewage disposal plant, Lima, 
Ohio, 100 tons. Warehouse prices on deformed steel 
bars range from 1.75c. to 2c., Chicago. Bar iron has 
been generally advanced to 1.60c., Chicago, and a fair 
tonnage has been placed at that price. While mil! 
bookings are not yet all that might be desired, the 
tendency seems to be towards gradual improvement. 
Hard steel bar prices remain unchanged, with buying 
somewhat better. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.60c., Chicago 
common bar iron, 1.60c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.50c., mil! 
or Chicago. . 

Jobbers quote 2.28c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 
3.40c. for rounds and 3.90c. for flats, squares and hexagons 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 1.' 
base. Deformed bars, 1.75c. to 2c. Hoops, 3.13c. Band 
2.88e. 

Sheets.—Prices are firm and business is increasing. 
The resistance of buyers is commencing to disappear 
as prices of plates, shapes and bars grow firmer and 
the restoration of the normal differentials between 
those products and sheets seems less remote. 

Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25¢. for N\ 
blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being 


burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 35 
100 Ib. 


Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. | 
annealed, 3.38c.; No. 28 black, 4.15¢.; No. 28 galv 
5.15e. 

Wire Products.—Jobbers are buying nails and wire 
oftener and more liberally, although even yet 4 
hesitancy to lay in stocks is evident. Prices are !r™, 
however, and that caution may soon give way ‘° 
general endeavor to cover ahead at present leve's ' 
predicted in some quarters. Wire rods are also stiffen- 
ing, the soft spots in the market noted a week 2° 


having disappeared and a minimum of $36, Pittsburgh, 
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ng the present ruling price. For mill prices, see 
hed iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 831. 


quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 

black annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 and 
geht basic wire, $3 per 100 lb. : common wire nails, 
) lb.: cement coated nails, $2.50 per keg. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There is no abatement 
the demand for track materials. The Northern 
ic is in the market for 5,000 tons of tie plates 
is also expected to buy spikes and bolts. The 
; Central is inquiring for 2000 tons of tie plates. 
orices of bolts and spikes are still weak, tie 
appear to be strengthening with $35 per net 
more generally named as a minimum quotation. 
rail business is light, but specifications against 
tracts are coming in at a satisfactory rate. 


iard Bessemer and open hearth rails, $40; 
om new steel, 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
lard railroad spikes, 2c. to 2.10c., Pittsburgh; track 
with square nuts, 3.05c. to 3.10c., Pittsburgh; tie plates 
nd iron, 1.65¢c. to 1.75c., f.0.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c 
- 


light rails 
f.o.b. makers’ mills. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Business is steadily, though 
vy, improving, and prices are tending to stiffen, 
‘ticularly in quotations on second quarter business. 
re is a more general tendency to adhere to the 
unts on page 831. Quoting f.o.b. works on the 
jucts manufactured in the West and f.o.b. Pitts- 
sh, on commodities made largely in the East. Re- 
ts from the automobile industry are more encour- 
aging every week, several manufacturers now being on 
0 per cent operating basis while others average be- 
tween 70 and 75 per cent. 


bbers quote structural rivets, 3c.; boiler rivets, 3.10c.; 
hine bolts up to %& x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off; 
ger sizes, 60 to 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 
nd 10 off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, 
and hexagon tapped, $3.75 off; blank nuts, $4 off; 


or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 65 and 5 


ent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 

Plates.—One of the best indications of the growing 
strength of the market was the placing of liberal orders 
for plates, shapes and bars by the jobbing interests. 
The warehouses have a reputation for buying at the 
bottom on the eve of an advance and in the opinion 
of many keen observers they did not err in their judg- 
ment on this oceasion. Certain it is that the immediate 
effect of this concentration of buying has been to bring 
the prices of all producers up to a minimum of 1.60c., 
cago, on these products. Specifications for plates 
ontinue to be received from car builders in steady 
olume and orders from all sources are more. numer- 


Ch 


mill quotation is 1.60c Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.38c. 


tes out of stock. 
Warehouse Prices.—The reductions in plates, shapes 
and bars announced by local jobbers last week were 
particularly interesting because they constituted a 
recognition of the abandonment of the Pittsburgh base. 
This fact is clearly brought to light through the adop- 
on of increased extras for 3/16-in. plates, 84-in. and 
J6-in. wide, sizes not rolled in the Chicago district. 
These extras have been advanced to 45c. for 84-in. and 
for 96-in. plate, the advances being necessary to 
over the freight from the Pittsburgh district. 


Structural Material.—Interest is centered in the 
Great Northern ore dock at Superior, requiring 11,850 
t as was noted in THE IRON AGE a week ago. The 
‘ railroad is in the market for 750 tons of struc- 

steel for bridge reinforcement. While these in- 
es are conspicuous because of the large tonnage 
ed, the market in genera! shows healthy improve- 
both lettings and inquiries being on the increase. 
bookings are steadily accumulating, so that plain 
rial is no longer readily available for prompt de- 
and unless the sizes desired happen to fit in 
urrent rolling schedules, shipment earlier than 

) six weeks cannot be counted on. At the same 
plain material prices have stiffened and are now 

1 at a minimum of 1.60c., Chicago. Recent fabri- 
¢ lettings include: 

Rock Island & Pacific Railway, bridge over 
Slough, Rock Island, Ill, 1662 tons, to Fort Pitt 


Cr 


nore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., 


rks 


5250 tons, to Llewellyn 
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Standard Oil Co 
>» American Bridge Co. 

University of Iowa, addition to grandstands, Iowa City, 
445 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., power house addition, 
South Bend, Ind., 208 tons, to Elkhart Bridge & Iron Co. 

Bridge over East Cadron Creek, Conway, Ark., 114 tons. 
to Midland Bridge Co 

Majestic Theatre, 
Bridge & Iron Co 


, Storage tank, Muskegon, Mich., 


268 tons, 


Houston, Tex., 1000 tons, to Virginia 


United Verde Copper Co., smelter and mill building, Ari- 
zona, 2200 tons, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

Furniture Exhibit Buildin to Duffin 
Iron Works 

Rhinelander Paper Co., finishing room, Rhinelander, Wis., 
100 tons, to Worden Allen Co 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., 
nickinnic Avenue Garage 
Worden Allen Co. 


, Chicago, 900 tons, 


addition Kin- 
and Service Station, 100 tons, to 


Pending business includes: 
Guaranty Building, Indianapolis, 600 tons, bids in. 

Randolph Hotel, Chicago, 6000 tons. 

Masonic Temple, Aurora, IIL, 300 tons, bids ir. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, superstructure, 900 
tons, bids to be asked soon. 


Bridge over Panana River, Nenana, Alaska, 2883 tons. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 1.60c., 


Chicago 
Jobbers quote 2.38c. 


for plain material out of warehouse 

Old Material.—The steady improvement in finished 
steel business, together with recent heavy purchases 
of scrap by local steel mills, has materially strengthened 
the old material market. Speculative buying by deal- 
ers in anticipation of further advances is again becom- 
ing a feature of the local trade. In a number of in- 
stances sellers have paid higher prices for material 
than consumers have paid. In some cases they were 
forced to do so because they were caught short, but 
on the whole a bullish atmosphere pervades the market 
and dealers are showing a tendency to bid prices up 
in competition with each other. The highest price for 
heavy melting thus far reported as having been paid 
by a mill is $12.75, delivered, yet dealers have bought 
at as high as $13.25. While consumers are growing 
more cautious as dealers’ asking prices advance, some 
moderate consumptive purchases of certain grades 
have been made at higher prices. This is notably true 
of some iron mill grades and to a lesser extent of cast 
and malleable grades. At the moment the future 
course of the market is uncertain. Whether, as the 
dealers expect, consumers will continue to pay advanc- 
ing prices, or whether the market will be stimulated 
to a point where a reaction will occur, remains to be 
seen. Railroad lists include the Chicago and Alton, 
600 tons; the Rock Island, 3000 tons, and the Chicago 
Great Western, 560. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails i a al $17.00 to $17 
Relaying rails aie 20.00 to 25. 00 
Cast iron car wheels 17.00 to 17.5 


Rolled or forged steel car wheels 
Steel rails, rerolling. 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft. 


14.50 to 15.00 
13.75 to 14.00 
13.75 to 14.00 


Heavy melting steel................ 12.50to 12.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 12.50to 12.75 
TG Ss cece enh 6 amae en kl - 11.75 to 12.26 
Low phos., heavy melting steel 14.50to 15.00 
Drop forge A ee -.-. §8.50to 9.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet...... 8.50to 9.00 
2... eer 8.50to 9.00 


Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars. 
Steel angle bars.........c0.+.. 
[ron arch bars and transoms 
Iron car axles... 


15.00to 15.50 
12.25to 12.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
20.00to 20.50 


Steel car axles. 13.75to 14.25 
No. 1 busheling. Fé Givlocdkiweds . 9.50to 10.00 
Me, 2 Ons cccshen davwebdwass 6.25to 6.75 
Ce a daswdned cusses cticdan 11.50 to 11.75 
Pipes and flues........ catvadeawen 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 11.75 to 12.00 


No. 2 railroad wrought. ........60.. 11.50to 11.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers....... - 18.00to 13.60 
Coe GE wetccsed¥hoteduws 13.50to 13.75 


Now 2 mememimery GGbes oobi cc ccecas 14.25 to 14.76 
eS eC ea 18.50to 14.00 
Low phos. punchings..............++: 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 5.75 to 6.26 
Cast borings “ 7.25to 1.76 
Rs. oc oe naib adk hee Att bean 13.00 to 13.50 
Grate bars os Coa ta' busta 800 11.50 to 12.00 
De OOOO. 5. ings Khanh ctaminunate 11.50to 12.06 
Railroad malleable .............s0-. 12.50to 13.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.50to 13.00 
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Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 21. 

All branches of the iron and steel industry show 
improvement both as regards volume of business and 
prices. A conspicuous feature of the week is the bet- 
terment in steel plant operations. The Cambria works 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. at Johnstown, 
Pa., is now on a 75 per cent schedule. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. plants are doing practically as well. The 
Pencoyd works of the American Bridge Co. is operating 
at 50 per cent or better. Most of the smaller inde- 
pendent mills in the East are turning out about one- 
third of their normal output. 

In steel prices the market has improved to the 
extent that 1.40c., Pittsburgh, now clearly appears to 
be the bottom on plates, shapes and bars, the only 
exception being that some business was booked in the 
past week at lower prices on which commitments had 
been made prior to the price advance. The leading 
interest is understood to be quoting its regular trade 
1.40c., Pittsburgh, on plates, shapes and bars, but has 
quoted 1.50c. on some inquiries. One independent mill 
is offering concrete reinforcing bars made from new 
steel at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, but otherwise all of the in- 
dependents seem to be adhering firmly to 1.50c. on all 
three products. 

Pig iron is firmer and some furnaces are considering 
an advance of 50c, a ton, which would make No. 2 plain 
iron $20.50, furnace. The scrap market is also con- 
siderably firmer. 

The coal strike set for April 1 is not seriously 
affecting the market as yet, for the reason that large 
consumers have plenty of coal in stock for at least 
60 to 90 days’ operation. The railroads are also well 
supplied. An indication of the calm with which the 
situation is being met industrially is the softening in 
the price of bituminous coal and the falling off in de- 
mand. Large soft coal users have offered only $2.30 
a ton this week, which is declared to be less than the 
cost of mining. 

Pig Iron.—A much improved tone exists in the pig 
iron market. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces have 
booked substantial tonnages within the past 10 days, 
mostly in the New York and New England districts, 
and are not concerned about further selling until the 
coke situation becomes clarified. Furnace coke is strong 
at $3.50, Connellsville, and because of this high price 
some of the Eastern furnaces have not contracted for 
second quarter. If the coal strike should develop 
further strength in coke prices, it is possible that at 
least two or three furnaces in this district will go 
out of blast rather than attempt to operate under higher 
cost conditions. It is stated that it is now costing 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces from $19.50 to $23 a 
ton to make foundry iron. After many weeks of in- 
activity in basic iron, prospects for business appear 
more encouraging. One sale of 1000 tons has been 
made and a Harrisburg steel plant is in the market 
for 3000 tons or more. Two other steel companies are 
expected to need iron shortly. Since the last sale, 
which was at $19, furnace, the views of sellers have 
changed, and it appears unlikely that basic iron could 
now be bought below $19.50 to $20, furnace. The 
inquiry for foundry iron continues fairly good. A 
radiator company which buys in New York is inquiring 
for 3000 tons for second quarter and a plumbing goods 
manufacturer at Trenton, N. J., wants 1500 tons for 
delivery beginning May 15. Another inquiry of a con- 
fidential character calls for 2000 tons. There are 
numerous small inquiries forming a substantial aggre- 
gate. 


The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 


ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain. 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .$20.76 to $20.84 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil..... 21.26to 21.34 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 26.24to 26.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 27.24to 27.74 
Basic delivery eastern Pa......... 20.50 to 21.00 
ASD 5 6. ayy eee Wa ke Week eae 20.50 to 21.00 
a at ia te a tarias Wy bie 22.50to 24.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 30.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

tS ns 5 ops ae deh Maa ene ea SS 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—There is no change in the ferroman- 
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ganese situation except that increased activity a: 
plants has resulted in a slightly better deman 
orders are confined to small lots. Domestic a; 
ported alloy are quoted uniformly at $62.50, A: 
seaboard. 


Rails.—The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad dis 
tion of rails for 1922 delivery has been annouw: 
follows: Inland Steel Co., 9000 tons; Illinois St: 
7000 tons; Bethlehem Steel Co., 1000 tons. For it 
sidiary road, the Hocking Valley, the Chesapea 
Ohio placed 3000 tons with the Lackawanna St: 
The Cambria works at Johnstown, Pa., will ro! 
tons of 16-lb. rails for shipment to Japan. In: 
for lots of 500 to 1000 tons of rails from stree! 
road companies have been received within th 
week, 

Semi-Finished Steel_—Open hearth rerolling 
at $28 and forging billets at $32, Pittsburgh, a: 
obtainable, though small lots are sometimes sol 
ton higher. Sheet bars have been sold for shi 
to an Eastern mill at $29, Youngstown. 

Plates.—Eastern mills are quoting uniformly 
basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for sheared and w 
plates, and the only quotations below that figure 
to come from the leading interest, which quotes 
to its regular trade. While much of the business 
within the past week has brought only about 
Pittsburgh, sales have been made only where prot: 
had been given prior to the recent advance. Orde: 
small lots have been booked at 1.50c., but in n 
has the quantity exceeded 200 tons, so far as re; 


Bids on 2000 to 4000 70-ton steel freight cars fo 


Norfolk & Western Railroad will be opened this 


More locomotive work is in prospect. The Baltimor 


«& Ohio and the Southern Railway are reported 


inquiring for a few engines each. We quote plat 


1.40c. to 1.50c. base, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Small orders for plain 
rial have been booked at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, by 
pendent mills, but shapes are still obtainable at 
A good deal of structural work is being figure 
Two apartment houses will require about 1000 to 
tons each. A new terminal and ferry slips fo 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad at Camden, 
$2,500,000, will require considerable steel, though : 
tonnages have not been specified. Port develo; 


mate- 
inde- 
1.40¢. 
Pe 
r tne 
actua 


ment 


work at Norfolk, Va., including piers and a grair 


vator, will also bring steel inquiries into the m 
shortly. The American Bridge Co. was low bidd 
the first section of the new Public Ledger Bui 
requiring 1200 tons. We quote plain material at 
to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
steel scrap, paying $13.50 delivered Bethlehem an 
at Steelton. The Cambria Steel Co., which has b 
consistent buyer for two or three weeks, paying 


$14.25 delivered for steel scrap, dropped out of 
market late last week, causing a momentary saggin 


in prices, but the demands of the Bethlehem Ste 
this week brought increased strength. Turning 
in demand and scarce. We quote for delivery at 
suming points in this district as follows: 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
as follows: 


iY 


1.40 


1 


1 oF 
d $14 
een < 
ip t 
f the 
, 
a) Ce 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $13.50 to $14.00 
BETA FRB. cc cccscccecevcccvcvveces 13.50 to 14.00 
Sioet Trelis, SOPOUMME: « cin cs od) + ete 15.00 to 15.0 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 18.00 to 19 
Cat WOR GAF WREGMH. . ccs ccccccadens 16.00 to 16 
Nox. 1 ralivend WHOUGAt 06 16. ce eee cws 15.50 to 16 
TO, 2 SU. WRC: cece ccebacters 13.50to 14 
No. 1 forge TIPO... cc ccscvssccsoce 10.00 to 10.5 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).... 10.00 to 10.0 
| ee Gt ERIE 12.50 to 13.5 
FOO DD vb ew oh ce eWewcinceséa 10.00 to 11.00 


Turnings (short shoveling grade for : 
ee Sey SEED oa ek 5 ba he ea ks 11.00 to 11 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 


Er as ere 11.00 to 11.2 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling ‘ 
mill and steel works use)......... 12.00 to 12 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 12.00to 1° 
Cast borings (for steel works and " 
FOMIBG WATS) onicscvisegecdusdes 12.00to 12 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 15.00 to 16 
INO, 2 GORE. sacecsccsnccnvoscsectsee 17.25 to 17 
Rasivoand grate BATS. 2.0... vceccccss 14.50 to 15 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 14.00 to 14 
FROAICOOT TAMIIOGRID owes ccc cs ececces 13.00to 13 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and * 
tubes (new specifications)........ 13.00 to 13 
CTE as ccers he SRA Yee eres vents 18.00to 19 
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New York 
New YORK, March 21. 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 5000 tons by a cast iron 
interest, referred to in these columns last week, 
een confirmed and other sales foot up from 5000 
000 tons, mostly foundry grades for early delivery, 
neluding one lot of 500 tons of malleable, which 
sold at $18, Buffalo. Pending inquiries include one 
Trenton, N. J., for 1500 tons, delivery over three 
hs beginning May 15, equally divided among No. 
2X and No. 2 plain. Several other inquiries 
ng from 1000 to 2000 tons are pending, but nearly 
new orders and inquiries are for small tonnages. 
rs are showing more interest and the general con- 
he market is more satisfactory than it has 


cently. 
vered in the New York district as follows, 

1 furnace prices $2 freight fror eastern 
$5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virgir 
Ni 1 fdy l. 2.75 to 3.2% $22.52 to $23. 

| No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to (5 22.02 to g 

Pa. No fas 1. 1.75 to 2.2 1.52 to 2 

‘ 175 te ib to 

Virginia, sil. 1.75 to > : 28.16 


Ferroalloys.—The market for ferromanganese is 
rately active and sales of from 1500 to 2000 tons 
eported to have been made with all selling agencies 

pating. There are still fair quantities before 
narket which have not been placed and there is 
interest than in some weeks. In the spiegeleisen 
here have been sales of carload lots at 
prices and there have appeared tentative in- 
for large amounts which have not yet developed 
rders. In manganese ore there is a little 
but no business is reported and quotations are 

illy unchanged. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
cet is fairly active, due largely to the increased 
luction of steel, and a fair business has been done 
for early delivery and on‘contract at prevailing 


pre- 


more 


tations. There is also more interest in ferro- 
mium and moderate sales have been made. Quo- 
follow: 
Ferroalloys 
manganese, domestii aboard, pet oO te 
langanese, British, seaboard, per ton $6 ) 
eleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton .$29.00 
geleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton $30.00 
licon »0 per cent, delivered, per ton 
$55.00 to $60.00 
ngsten, per Ib. of contained metal. 40c. to 50« 
rochromium, domestic, 6 to 8 per cent car- 
60 to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib Cr. 
ered se samerh dae Bane < ..13e. to 14e 
vanadium, per Ib. of contained vanadiun $4.00 
Ores 
anese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard .25c. to 26 
ten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent 
PROGR: Siena wes eepetetecees $2.00 up 
ome ore, 40 to 45 per cent CreOs, crude 
er net ton, Atlantic seaboard... .$18.00 to $20.00 
rome ore, 45 to 50 per cent Cr,O., crude 
per net ton, Atlantic seaboard... .$19.00 to $21.00 
bdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, pet 
b. of MoS2z, New York...... 45e¢ 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Fresh developments in the 
steel market have been few since independent 
company advances took their prices on plates, 

ipes and bars to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. So far as can 

earned practically all of them are adhering to this 
tation, but the leading interest is said still to be 
epting orders for the heavy products at 1.40c., Pitts- 
gh. Most of the business closed within the past 
has been at prices ranging from 1.35c. to 1.40c., 
sburgh, the lower price having been accepted where 
tection had been given prior to the advance. Small 
rs are being booked at 1.50c., but nothing larger 
a carload is reported at this figure. Some com- 
es which are quoting 1.50c. on soft steel bars will 
pt 1.40c, on bars for concrete reinforcing. Export 
es are slightly firmer, but are not within several 
irs a ton of the minimum domestic prices. Plates, 
es and bars have been sold for export within the 
at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, or less. In competition with 
gn mills, it is stated that it is necessary for Ameri- 
nills to go as low as 1.30c., Pittsburgh, on some 
ness to be in the running. Low prices are still 
ard on tin plate, both for domestic and export trade. 
domestic price is nominally $4.60 per 100 Ib. base 
Pittsburgh, but occasional-reports of a $4.50 price 
still heard. Wire products and sheets continue 
ly firm. In view of the present price situation 
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interest attaches to the public opening of bids on 3000 
tons of bars, shapes and plates and additional lots of 
track supplies by the New York Central Railroad on 
Wednesday of this week. The Newport News Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co. is reported to have placed 700 tons 
of plates and a few hundred tons of shapes through its 
New York office for the reconditioning of the steamship 
Leviathan. A current export inquiry is for 22,000 
boxes of tin plate for the Nippon Oil Co. of Japan. 
Welsh mills, it is stated here, are able to undersell 
American mills on a ¢. i. f. basis if the recent advance 
in the export tin plate price is maintained, and it 
becomes a question whether buyers in the Far East 
are willing to pay a slight premium for American 
plate. The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation has 
placed 12 oil tanks, requiring 3100 tons of steel, with 
the Graver Corporation, Chicago. This lot is an 
addition to the 10 bought from the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, reported two weeks ago. Structural proj- 
ntinue in fairly good volume. Some of the 
inquiries follow: 


ects ci new 


Lehigh Valley Railroad, 400 tons, for eight b 
Building for the Talbot Mills, Billerica, Mass., 800 tons 
Store for the Edward Malley Co., New Haven, Contr 


Bridge for the Seaboard Air Line, 250 tons 

Buildings for the Mount Hope Finishing ‘¢ 
Dightor Mass., 200 tons 

Department store at Scranton, Pa., 1000 tons 

Chemistry laboratory for Tufts College, Somerville, M 


500 tons 


Municipal gas plant at Albany, N. Y., 900 tons 


Jobs which have been awarded include the foll wing: 

Apartment house in Philadelphia, 1900 tons., to An 
Brid 

| Insu ng, Ne \ 7 { i 

r ‘ tr etior { 

B ind repair work for Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroa 1800 tons, to American Bridge 

Building for the Abbott Worsted Co., Forge Village, M 
200 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Twe story ft, Madison Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Str t, 4 » Post & McCord 

Piershed for Lehigh Valley Railroad, Greenville, N. J., 180 
tons, rey ted let to Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation 

Kr t »f Columbus | ng at Bayonne, N. J., 200 
» Fagan Iron Works 

Building for Conley Tin Foil Co. at Glendale, Long Island 
$00 tor to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Cane igar plant at Miami, Fla 700 tons, to MeClint 
Mars i ( 

Chamber of ¢ ! bu ng Newar! 1700 I t 
Hay Foundry & Iron Wor 

Loft building on Seventh Avenue, New York, 500 tor 
A. E. Norton Co. 

Temple University bu ng, Philadelphia, 400 ns t 
American Bridge Co 

Sumner Building, Bostor ‘ tons, to New England 
Structural Co 

Warehouse, Boston. 350 tons, to MecClintic-Mar ill Co 


Directors of the New York Central Railroad met 
last week and adjourned without a decision being an- 
nounced regarding the letting of the proposed bridge 
at Castleton, N. Y., across the Hudson River. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio is in the market for 63 passenger 
and express cars. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 1.78c.; plates, 1.7% structural shapes, 1.78c, to 
1.88¢ bar iron, 1.73c to 188¢ On export shipments the 


freight rate is 28.5c. per 100 Ib. and the domestic rate is 38¢ 


Cast-Iron Pipe—The tone of the market is ex- 
tremely optimistic. Buying by private water and gas 
companies continues large and municipa] tenders appear 
from time to time. The Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, New York, closed March 22 on a 
contract which involves about 1100 tons of cast iron 
pipe, ranging through a number of sizes from 8 in. to 
32 in. One cast-iron pipe manufacturer reports 85 
per cent operation and more pits going than prior to 
the war. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, as 
follows: 6-in. and larger, $47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., 
$52.30; 3-in., $62.30, with $4 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 


Warehouse Business.—Although lower prices pre- 
vail in other markets, warehouses in this district have 
not announced any change in quotations. Current 
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prices are weak, however, and there is a distinct ten- 
dency to shade them whenever good business presents 
itself. Structural material is fairly active and there 
is some sheet buying. Brass and copper warehouses 
report activity and a general stiffening in prices. No 
change in the situation among dealers in wrought iron 
and steel pipe is reported. We quote prices on page 
846. 

High-Speed Steel.—The market is unchanged at 
about 75c. to 85c. per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high- 
speed steel, with special brands of some companies still 
quoted up to as high as $1.05 per lb. 

Coke.—The market continues fairly active. Prices 
on beehive grades range from $4.50 to $4.75 with $4.50 
more frequently prevailing. It is becoming more dif- 
ficult to cbtain prompt delivery, but there is no ex- 
citement about the expected strike of coal miners. By- 
product coke is still quoted at $8.59, delivered to points 
on the Pennsylvania, Erie and Lackawanna railroads, 
and $9.15 to points on the Central of New Jersey. 

Old Material—The upward trend in the market 
continues. No. 1 heavy melting steel is firm at $9 to 
$9.50 per ton, buying price New York, although it is 
reported that $16.25 per ton has been done on sales in 
the Pittsburgh district. Some brokers in this market 
claim to be willing to offer up to $10 per ton for heavy 
melting steel. Wrought iron track shows an advance 
this week of $1 per ton, now being quotable at $9.50 
to $10. Iron and steel pipe, not under 2 ft. long is also 
50c. per ton higher, bringing from $8.25 to $8.75 per 
ton. A fair quotation on mixed borings and turnings 
is $6 to $6.50 per ton. 


Luving prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel, yard act $9.00 to $9.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva 

are 9.50to 10.00 
Rerolling rails 9.25 to 9.75 
Relaying rails, nominal! 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel car axles. 10.00 to 10.50 
Iron car axles... 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought iron track.. cosnee Bee ee 16.90 
7 eee 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long . 9.50to 10.00 
Cast borings (clean)..... 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings.......... 5.75 to 6.25 
Mixed borings and turnings........ 6.00to 6.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 

mer 2 ft. BOE) . oc vcccen 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plate ....... 5% 10.50to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) 8.50to 9.00 
Cast-iron car wheels..... 10.50 to 11.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 


ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 
No. 1 MiRGHIMery GREE. .ccccccccecnn $17.00 to $17.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, etc.), cupola size...... 16.00 to 16.50 


15.00 to 15.50 
10.50 to 11.00 


No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
Sea. ~cacthans oekisé as dee Baas 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, March 21. 


Iron Ore.—While some consumers are showing an 
interest in iron ore prices for this year, ore shippers 
do not expect that the season’s prices will be named 
before May 1. Ore men look for a little demand for 
small lots of ore for shipment when the season of navi- 
gation opens, but it is probable that such sales will be 
made subject to whatever prices are named later. The 
general improvement in the iron and steel industry is 
encouraging to ore shippers. Taking into consideration 
the large stocks of ore on hand at docks and in furnace 
yards, the season’s movement is not expected to exceed 
35,000,000 tons. No developments have occurred lo- 
cally in the freight rate situation since the railroads 
notified the shippers that a 20 per cent reduction on 
rates from Lake Erie ports to interior furnaces would 
be placed in effect April 17. Shippers feel confident 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will refuse 
the request of Buffalo interests that a proposed rate be 
suspended. The announcement of a reduction in rail 
rates has had no effect, on dock shipments, as very little 
ore is moving from docks, furnaces taking only what 
ore they are actually in need of. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
55 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 511% per cent fron, $5.55. 
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Pig lron.—Sales of foundry iron show an inc 
but there are weak spots in the market which ha 
sulted in some price concessions, although most 
are adhering to recent quotations. A local pr 
has taken some foundry iron at $18.50 for Cle 
delivery and this price is evidently being shaded 
50c. a ton for shipment to some points. One sg; 
1000 tons is reported at $18.50 for delivery to a n 
point. A local producer is quoting foundry ji 
the basis of $19, Valley furnace, for shipment to ; 
where the Valley has the freight advantage. § 
lots have been sold for shipment from Cleveland | 
Pittsburgh district, but it is stated that on this 
ness the Cleveland producer did not absorb a! 
freight differential, which would have brought the 
down to approximately $18 a furnace. Sales d 
the week included several 1000 ton lots to Ohio co: 
ers. A Cleveland foundry purchased 1000 tons 
several 500-ton lot sales were made to local consun 
One lake furnace reports sales aggregating 8000 
during the week, mostly at $19. These include 1000 
of foundry iron taken by a Michigan manufactur: 
motor castings, 600 tons of malleable iron by an 
diana foundry and 400 tons of malleable by an | 
foundry. While the bulk of the sales are for early 
ment, some contracts have been placed for the s 
quarter. Only one or two inquiries have developed 
more extended deliveries and buyers und sellers 
ally are not disposed to enter into contracts for d 
ery beyond July 1. Sales and shipments show a ma: 
gain over February. One interest operating four of 
eight furnaces is now shipping more iron than it is 
making. The demand for low phosphorus iron in s1 
lots has improved but prices are easier. 

Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for North: 
foundry iron, not including a 56c. switching charge. Other 
quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based on a $1.96 


freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from Jackson 
ind a $6.67 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic $19.96 


Northern No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$18.50to 19.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 22.17 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 30.86 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 30.00to 31.00 


Finished Material.—The stimulaing effect on buying 
that was caused by the stiffening of prices continued 
during the week. Mills booked a good volume of busi- 
ness from jobbers, bolt and nut manufacturers, auto- 
mobile manufacturers and other consumers. Orders 
came from manufacturers of automobile springs for 
700 tons of spring steel. Orders show that buyers are 
not being stampeded by the possibility of higher prices 
into placing large tonnages for stock, but are buying 
rather conservatively. While a few sales are reported 
at the 1.50c. price, 1.40c. is still the going market 
price and the bulk of the business was taken at that 
price. Independent mills before they advanced prices 
gave protection to many of their customers at the old 
price and considerable of the business placed during 
the week was the closing of the contracts covered by 
these protections. However, some inquiries came out 
from consumers who had not secured protection. The 
leading interest which is still quoting steel bars, plates 
and structural material at 1.40c. for current orders 
have taken some contracts at 1.50c., but will make 
shipments against these contracts at 1.40c. as long 
as that remains its market price. With these con- 
tracts it will not have lower priced steel on its books, 
should it decide to mark its prices up. Reeves Brothers, 
Alliance, Ohio, have taken oil tanks for the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. requiring 1300 tons of plates which 
have been placed with a Johnstown, Pa., mill, which 
has also taken 500 tons of structural material for the 
Kresge Building, Cleveland. In structural lines, the 
Detroit Medical Building, Detroit, requiring 1260 tons, 
has been placed with the Russell Wheel & Foundry 
Co., Detroit, and the East High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, requiring 200 tons, has been taken by the Mas- 
sillon Bridge & Structural Co. Bids have been taken 
for the Genessee Building, Buffalo, requiring 2800 tons 
and for a bank at Brownsville, Pa., requiring 500 tons, 
and an inquiry is out for a Physics Building for the 
University of Michigan requiring 200 tons. 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand for hoops and bands 
has become more active, but prices are irregular. 
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ons of 1.85c. for hoops and 1.75c, for bands 
pearing, but one Valley mill is now asking 2c. 
pops al nd 1.85¢. for bands. 

sheets.—The demand for sheets continues fair. 

rices are generally firm, there are reports of 

on galvanized sheets. Weakness is also re- 
in warehouse prices on galvanized sheets, quo- 
of 4.25c. appearing or about the present de- 
i cost to the jobbers. This $10 a ton concession 
lently being made to reduce stock. 

Warehouse Business.—Cleveland warehouses have 
ed prices $3 per ton on steel bars, plates and 
tural material and on hoops and bands and $5 

yn cold-rolled steel. These reductions are due to 
etition in the Central Western territory and to 
aming of lower warehouse prices in Chicago and 
‘it. Warehouse orders show some gain. 


quote steel bars, 2.21c plates and structural 
f6c.; No. 9 galvaniz zed wire, 3c.: No. 9 annealed 
50c.: No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c No. 28 galvanized 
{.75¢c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.06c. to 3.10¢ 
nd bands, 2.56c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.25c flats 
ind hexagons, 3.75c. 


High Speed Steel—German made high speed tool 
is being offered in this market at 55c. to 58c. per 

nd for steel running about 14 per cent tungsten, but 
iles of the imported steel are reported. The mar- 
continues very irregular. Prices on domestic 18 
cent tungsten high speed steel range from 65c. to 
per lb. with some of the leading manufacturers 
ng to a minimum price of 70c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——The improvement in the 
mand for bolts and nuts continues and some makers 
port that they booked more business during the first 
f of March than during all of February. One maker 
is taken some contracts for the second quarter, but 
inufacturers are not inclined to get loaded up with 
‘ders for that delivery at current prices. Regular 
counts appear to be holding better than they have 
ently. Rivet sales have improved. Prices are steady 
t 2.10c. for structural and 2.20c. for boiler rivets, but 
ere are occasional reports of shading of these prices. 


Old Material—Prices on many grades have ad- 
ed and the market is firm. There was very little 
ving by the mills during the weck, the only local 
tivity on the part of a consumer being the purchase 
f a few lots of machine shop turnings. Heavy melting 
teel is quoted at $15.50 to $16 for Valley delivery. 
Dealers have forced prices up on this grade to a higher 
t than mills are willing to pay. For Valley ship- 
t dealers are offering up to $15.75 for heavy melting 
teel, $13 for compressed steel, $12 for borings and 
turnings and $12.50 for flashings. For delivery to a 
‘leveland consumer they are offering $13.50 for heavy 
elting steel and $10 for turnings. 
Ve quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows : 


Heavy melting steel.. . $13.00 to $13.2 
Steel rails, under 3 ft 13.25to 13.75 
mee el rails, rerolling.. 15.00 to 16.00 


A CG ucaawe ees ex 13.00 to 14.00 
iron COP Gian vteveescs we 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting. 14.00 to 14.25 

BSt DOUG ccwsviewess Sat 9.50to 9.75 
Machine shop turnings...... 9.50to 9.60 
Mi xed borings and short turnings. 9.50to 9.60 

compresses OT re er ‘ 10.25 to 10.50 

ailroad wrought 13.00 to 13.75 

ilroz < malleable 13.00 to 13.50 
‘ ‘igh t bundled sheet st ampings 8.50to 9.00 

axle turnings. / 11.00 to 11.50 
b Cdr a weees 15.00 to 16.00 
1 busheling..... 9.50 to 9.75 

‘rop forge flashings, over 10 in 10.25 to 10.75 
‘rop forge flashings, under 10 in 10.50 to 11.00 

lroad grate bars..... ; 13.00 to 13.25 
stove plate 13.25to 13.50 

pes and flues 10.00 to 11.00 


Ore Rate Hearing Resumed 


ie hearing on upper lake ore rates which was 
irned some two or three months ago was resumed 

Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on March 21, 
Examiner Howard Hosmer of the Interstate Com- 
e Commission presiding. The morning session was 

up with rebuttal by Robert Hula, Steel 
‘ube Co. of America, and representatives of the 
ale Steel & Ordnance Co. and M. A. Hanna & Co., 
xhibits entered in the previous hearing by the 
ago & Northwestern. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 21. 


Pig Iron.—The market was fairly active during the 
week, most of the sales being, however, for small ton- 
nages for immediately delivery. The largest sale re- 
ported was one of 6000 tons of Southern iron taken 
by a sanitary ware manufacturer. This interest is ex- 
pected to close on another 3000 tons during the week, 
the whole tonnage being for delivery during the second 
quarter. A Columbus melter bought 300 tons of 
Northern iron, and a nearby melter 200 tons. Several 
sales of Southern iron are also reported, one being 
for 200 tons. A number of fair-sized inquiries are cur- 
rent. The Rundle Mfg. Co. is inquiring for 2500 tons 
of Southern iron, and the Ross-Meehan Co. has not 
closed on its inquiry for 1000 tons of malleable. The 
Westinghouse company is inquiring for 3000 tons of 
foundry iron, and a Michigan melter is in the market 
for 400 tons of Bessemer. Several other inquiries for 
100-ton lots are also current. Prices show no change, 
although reports are current that Southern irons are 
inclined to advance. A very encouraging feature of the 
market is seen in the report of the Ohio State Foundry- 
men’s Association for the month of February. The 
melt showed 50 per cent increase over January, having 
jumped from 22 to 33 per cent of normal. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Lronton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) .$19.50 to $20.00 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 

soft) ci ete haan Wemiele Kes 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil caehees 30.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(No. 2) an en 21.02 to 21.62 
Basic Northern : ; 21.02 
Malle OO ee 21 52 to 22 02 


Finished Material. —The effect of the recent advance 
in prices made by practically all of the independent 
mills can hardly be gaged as yet. The immediate re- 
sult of the advances, however, was to bring in a fair 
amount of business that had been quoted on, but during 
the past week the number of orders booked was rather 
light, the buyers, no doubt, hesitating to commit them- 
selves until the price situation becomes more clear. A 
number of carload orders were placed at the advanced 
prices, but on the whole business during the week was 
light. An inquiry for 800 tons of reinforcing bars 
is the largest one reported and it is said that some 
hesitancy is being shown by mills in quoting. on this 
vusiness, as the delivery extends over the next few 
months. Prospects of a coal strike, with possible in- 
terruption to mill operations, is also being taken into 
account by mills when booking business and there ap- 
pears to be a hesitancy on their part to quote for ex- 
tended deliveries. The sheet market during the week 
was reported to be fairly active, but tin plate manu- 
facturers, while booking some fair-sized orders, state 
that the market may well be regarded as spotty. Most 
of the orders placed are for immediate delivery, and 
there is not much tendency on the part of buyers to 
book as far ahead as is generally the case at this 
season of the year. In wire products, business has 
been fairly good, one order calling for 3000 kegs of 
nails. An inquiry for 800 kegs during the week, which 
it was thought would bring out a lower price than $2.40 
Pittsburgh, is reported to have been placed on this 
basis. One of the most encouraging features in the 
local situation was the appearance of several carload 
orders for cold-rolled steel. The city of Dayton, Ohio, 
has purchased 200 tons of cast iron pipe and fittings, 
the order going to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. The only award of consequence in the 
structural field was one of 500 tons of bridge work 
made by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way to the American Bridge Co. Bids will close on 
March 27 for the 22-story Snowden building at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. On the same date bids will close for the 


new dormitory building at the University of Cincin- 
nati. Estimates will be received until March 29 for a 
five-story office building for the First National Bank 
at Richmond, Ind. Bids are also Heing taken on section 
6 of the rapid transit loop in Cincinnati. This section 
is to cost approximately $400,000 and a fair tonnage of 
reinforcing bars will be required. Plans have been 
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approved for two new school buldings in Cincinnati 
involving an expenditure of $650,000 and a new high 
school for Evansville, Ind., will likely be up shortly. The 
city of Cincinnati will start at once preparing plans 
for the new Eighth Street viaduct, which will cost 
approximately $1,500,000. 

Plant Operations.—The American Rolling Mill Co. 
will continue to operate both plants at Middletown to 
capacity and it is expected that three sheet mills at 
the Ashland plant will be in operation toward the end 
of the week. This company is now operating 35 of its 
50 sheet mills. The Andrews Steel Co. at Newport, 
Ky., will commence making steel this week, three open- 
hearth furnaces being on. The Newport Rolling Mill 
Co. will put on two additional sheet mills, giving it 
a total of 10, and it is expected that a slightly increased 
operation at the plant of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. at 
Portsmouth will also be made. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a con- 
siderable improvement during the week. Structural 
steel and reinforcing bars continue to be active, and 
there is also a slight increase noted in the demand for 
wire products. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


» Or 


Iron and steel bars, 2.75c. base hoops and bands, 3.35c 


base ; shapes and plates, 2.85c. base; reinforcing bars, 2.82%4¢ 
base cold rolled rounds, 1% in. and larger, 3.50c. base 
under 14% in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 4c No, 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60 No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c No 
“8 galvanized sheets, 5.25¢ Wire nails, $2.75 per keg base 
N 9 annealed wire, $2.60 per 100 Jb 


Coke.—The coke market still shows fair activity, 
and some contracting is still going on for the year’s 
requirements. Connellsville furnace coke is quoted at 
$3.50, and foundry at $4.50 to $5. Quotations from 
New River and Wise County districts are unchanged. 

Old Material.—The local scrap market continues in- 
active, but Western markets are showing more life. 
Inquiries from the smaller centers for special grades 
are also increasing in number, and altogether the tone 
of the market is much improved. It-.is reported that 
a steel company operating in the Cincinnati district 
had closed for 10,000 tons of scrap. The report in this 
paragraph several weeks ago indicated that the pur- 
chase was much smaller. Prices are unchanged, but 


firm. 
We quote dealers’ buying prices. f.o.b. cars 
Per G lo 
Bundled sheets .. $4.50 to $5.00 
Iron rails . 11.50to 12.00 
Relaying rails, 50 ib. and uy . 24.50to 25.00 
Rerolling steel rails . 10.00to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel ; 9.50to 10.00 
Steel rails for melting 9 50to 10.00 
Car wheele ...:.. s 12.00 to 12.50 
Pe Net To 

No. 1 railroad wrought 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast borings 100 to 41.50 
Steel turnings 3.00 to 3.50 
Railroad cast .. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 machinery 14.00 to 14.50 
Burnt scrap 7.50 to 8.00 
Iron axles -.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 9.00 to 9.50 
Pipes and flues. . 3.50 to 4.00 


Boston 
Boston, March 21. 


Pig Iron.—Although individual orders in most cases 
are small, a more diversified buying movement of pig 
iron is reported this week than noted before in months. 
Sales aggregate 6500 tons, largely Buffalo iron, and 
include 1000 tons of silicon 2.75 to 3.25 to a Massa- 
chusetts maker of textile machinery, and another 1000 
tons made up of three different grades from two fur- 
naces to another Massachusetts textile interest. Both 
melters recently purchased round tonnages. Other sales 
range in size from car lots to 500 tons, practically all 
of them for second quarter delivery. As far as known, 
no furnace is quoting for delivery beyond July. Prac- 
tically no No. 2 plain iron is selling. Sales of Buffalo 
iron this week are reported at $18 for No. 2X and 
No. 1X, and in some instances at $18.25 for No. 1X, 
but $17.75 furnace was done by one Worcester, Mass., 
machinery maker. Eastern Pennsylvania is still avail- 
able at $19 furnace, although most furnaces are on a 
$20 furnace base and asking differentials. One eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace this week made a few sales of 
No. 2X at $20 furnace. A few sales of Alabama iron 
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ho 


for mixture purposes are reported in this terri: 
delivered prices $3 to $4 above Northern iron; 
inactivity of Virginia furnaces eliminates su 
from this market. Small sales of charcoal ir 
made this week at $22.50 furnace. 
_ We quote delivered at common New England 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 fri 
eastern rennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 
ginia and $10.66 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 


2.2 . $23.06 to $ 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 


23.06 to 


Buffalo, sil, BO OU a Cad ba e's ok eid 23.46 
ere, Oi. 2:08, CO BSB... pwwcccacd 23.46 ti 
Vireania, sil. 2:25 to 8.75. ..escc 

Varma, 21).'1.76 te 2.96..6660% 

Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......e.- 26.16 to 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 25.66 te 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Boston has 
1850 tons, 6 to 36-in. pipe, to the United Stat: 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and the town of W 
Mass., 210 tons, 6, 8 and 10-in. pipe to the W 
Foundry & Machine Co. These two sales repres: 
largest placed in this territory during the past | 
Business otherwise has been confined largely 
lots. Prospects for future business are bright, 
cially from municipal sources, but amounts o1 
bids will be asked are rather indefinite at thi 
Prices on cast iron pipe are reported as stron; 
unchanged, as follows: Per net ton, f.o.b. Bost 
district, in car load lots, 3-in., $66.70; 4-in., 
6-in., $50.70; 10-in. and larger, $49.70, with $4 diff 
tials on class A and gas pipe. 

Coke.—The movement of by-product foundr 
from New England ovens to foundries continues 
but the force of incoming business apparent 
spent itself, a majority of melters having sufficie: 
on hand to meet their requirements for some tiny 
The leading coke producer in this territory, the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. has an adequate reserv 
stock of bituminous to supply its needs for some weeks 
after April 1. The by-product coke market is 
on a basis of $10.15 delivered where the local fr 
does not exceed $3.40. 

Old Material.—The local market is sentimentally 
firmer, although quiet. Dealers in this territory say 
the outlook for Pittsburgh district mill buying withi 
the near future is encouraging. Some speculatior 
among dealers in anticipation of mill buying is 
but such business is restricted by a lack of materia 
Heavy melting steel and wrought pipe quotations mad 
here this week show a slight advance. Turnings and 
mixed borings and turnings are in demand and 50 
75¢e. higher. Ordinary cast iron borings, on the 
hand, are about $1 lower due to the withdrawa! of 
Massachusetts buyers from the market. Chemica! 
ings continue in demand at previously quoted pric 
Small sales of railroad malleable at $14 delivered Mas 
sachusetts are reported. Business in machinery cast 
is confined to an occasional car-lot at around $17.50 
delivered. 

The following prices are for gross ton lots delive! 
suming points: 


ee 5 Pee CE Te $17.00 to $17 
No. 2 machinery..........seeeeecees 15.00 to 15 
PS. (En x hwedn sc te ceuniye Saas 14.50to 1 nf 
Retiread malleable: «6.4 .wee tedense 13.00 to 15 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f 
Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $9.00 to $9 ) 
No. 1 railroad wrought..........s+- 10.50 to 11.0! 
DEO 1 SE | WEORAIE 0. 0. 6000 00.5 0,000.0 9.50 to 10.! 
Wrought pipe (1 mh. in diam., over 2 ae 
DS Sy OS is odo be FS so 0b ae sa euwon 7.25to 7.1 
Machine shop turnings............+.-. 5.50to 6.0! 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill...... 7.50 to 8.0! 
Cast iron borings, chemical.......... 9.00to 9 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 5.50to 6." 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton.. 4.50 to DK 
a oe eee 11.50 to 12 ) 
BHaLtINS 0. cc ccccrvevvccieiesdaceccicess 12.00to 13.( 
+ Pe Sree eee 11.00to 11.5 
SR WRENN hie rbns0 care eKe’ 9.50to 19.9 


Basing Point Hearing at Chicago 


A Chicago hearing on the Pittsburgh basing po!" 
practice was opened before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on March 20. Among the witnesses who appeare’ 
on the first day were George E. Lasker, Lasker Iron 
Works, Chicago; Eugene H. Heller, president Hill Pump 
Valve Co., Chicago, and H. E. White, traffic expert. 
Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 21. 





‘iy Iron.—The principal sale of the week was that 
100 tons of low phosphorus, off in sulphur iron, 
by a local producer to a St. Louis melter. The 
yn continues steadily to improve, the demand be- 
ter and purchasers being eager to get deliveries 
lers placed. The stove foundries report that sales- 
re sending in a greater volume of business than 
xpected, and one plant here placed a repeat order 
0 tons of Southern iron. Local job foundries also 
an increasing volume of business. A Southern 
reports that more interest is being shown in the 
ind rail price from Sheffield, equal to $19.44, St. 
made several weeks ago, and several 300-ton 
were placed during the week, in addition to a 
r of smaller requirements. OtherSouthern makers 
ioting $15 to $15.50, but the Sheffield concern is 
d to be getting the bulk of the business because 
lower rate. The market for Northern iron is firm 
0, Chicago, with the local makers meeting that 
A Quincy, Ill., stove manufacturer is in the 
for 1000 tons for second quarter delivery. A 
uri melter wants 350 tons over six months’ deliv- 
Negotiations are on with a southern Illinois 
for 500 tons, and a Kansas melter wants from 
500 tons. 


rte delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as fol- 
ng added to furnace prices $2.80 freight from 
nd $5.74 from Birmingham 


ern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $22.80 
n malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.80 
22.80 


ern foundry, all rail, sil. 1.75 to 
$20.74 to 21.24 
rn foundry, water and rail, sil 


‘ 


to 3.30, Ot ote Ss cok scenes ents eee 


l‘inished Iron and Steel.—The center of interest in 
nes lies with the railroads. The Missouri Pacific 
id, which is the heaviest purchaser of material 
y of the railroads centering here, is in the market 
00,000 tie plates; the Mobile & Ohio wants 20,000 
ites; the Wabash has an inquiry out for 500 tons 
plates, and the Terminal Railway wants 40 to 50 
angle bars. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
iy’s requirements of 200,000 tie plates went to 
tailway Supply Co. The work of double tracking 
ide revision to be done by the St. Louis & San 
co, already announced in THE IRON AGB, will be- 
\pril 1. A total of 21% miles will be double 
The requirements for 90-lb. rails and all 
fastenings will be handled by the United States 
Corporation under a contract of several years’ 
ding and which has several years to run. The Mis- 
Kansas & Texas is in the market for 30 72%4-feet 
nger coaches. The St. Louis Car Co. got the con- 
for 50 steel electric passenger cars from the 
ern Pacific Railway of San Francisco, the contract 
motors going to the Westinghouse Manufactur- 
., Pittsburgh. The estimated cost of the cars is 
000. The biggest sale of structural steel of the 
was that of 600 tons to the Stupp Brothers 
ge & Iron Co. by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
ill-barge shipment. An arrangement made with an 
ern fabricator for the purchase of 450 tons of 
iral steel for the Majestic Theater and Office 
g, Dallas, has been cancelled and bids are to be 
this as well as for 100 tons of bars. 


Oo 


k out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars 
er Ib iron bars, 2.37%e tructural shapes 
ink plates, 2.4714: No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.15c.; 

rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.5%¢ struc- 

$3.0914 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.1914; tank 
§-in. and smaller. 65 and 5 per cent off list: ma- 
large, 60-10 per cent: small. 60, 10 and 10 per 

ize bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 
ag Screws, 65-5 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square 


blank, $4; and tapped, $3.75 off list 
Coke.—The coke market is improving right along, a 
tion applying to all grades. Buying is heavier, 
nere is an insistent demand by purchasers for im- 
ite shipment. The market has advanced, and some 
llsville producers are quoting from $4.75 to $5.25. 


Old Material—_The market maintains a fairly firm 
rtone, although some dealers appear to be weak- 
“, because of fear they have carried the market too 
4s consumers refuse to pay by about $1 a ton the 
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prices paid by the dealers on railroad lists recently 
closed. There appears to be a heavy short interest 
among the dealers, as some of them are eager to cover 
the bought material which they can only dispose of at 
a loss. The larger consumers contend they are pay- 
ing the limit and cannot make steel at a profit by buy- 
ing old material at the advances asked by dealers, as 
they must either use the cheaper grades or remain out 
of the market until the present flurry has subsided. 
Relaying rails are active, and several large inquiries 
are out for the heavier sections. Light section relayers, 
however, are not in demand. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows 


Pe Gross Ton 
Old iron rails $14.00 to $14.50 
Steel ls, rerolling 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 12.50to 13.00 
Relaying rails, standard section 23.00 to 28.00 
Cast iron car wheels 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 heavy shoveling stee 2 10.00 to 10.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 10.50to 11.00 
Ordinary bundle sheet 1.50 to 5.00 
Cas ste bolsters 11.00 to 11.50 


Heavy axle and tire turning ‘ 6.50 to 7.00 
lron angle bars.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Stee ingle bars 11.00to 11 0 
STOR. COP BMIGMi ce cess 18.00 to 18.50 
Stee ar axles : ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought : 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad springs 12.00to 12.50 
Steel couplers ind knuckles 11.50to 12.00 
Locomotive tires $2 ! ine over, 

smooth inside 10.00to 10.50 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast iron borings 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 busheling 8 50 to 9.00 
No. 1 boilers cut in shee ind rings 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove plate and (tight ca 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad malleabk 10.50to 11.00 
Agricultural malleable 10.50 to 11.00 
Pipes ind flues 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy railroad sheet nd tank 6.00 to 6.50 
Light railroad sheet 3.50 to 00 
Railroad grate bar 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turning ,.00 to 3.50 
Country mixed ror 6.50 to 7.00 
Uneut tilroad mixed 950to 10.00 
Hors hoe 9 50to 10.00 
Railroad br ‘ ho« 10.50to 11.00 


>: Z . , 
Birmingham 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., March 21. 


At the close of the week the Birmingham 
iron market was buoyant except as to price. The base 
remained at $15 to $15.50. Makers expect price to 
harden following the brisk business done and being 
done. One maker sold 3000 tons to Belleville, Ohio, 
stove works, one plant taking 1600 tons. San Fran- 
cisco took 500 tons at $15.50 and wants more. A 
Michigan melter took 750 tons. Sales have been scat- 
tered throughout the South, Middle West and North- 
west. Woodward Iron Co. blew in its banked furnace 
and now has three active. One maker has sold March 
make and 10,000 tons additional for March delivery, 
has sold capacity for April and 60 per cent of capac- 
ity for May. Another maker with no iron on yards 
has booked April and May to 80 per cent of capacity 
and two interests have made some third quarter book- 
ings where customers insisted on connecting them 
with second quarter orders. Several lots of Sheffield 
iron on the base of $16 Sheffield were taken by St. 
Louis melters. Some Eastern business is being 
figured on and there was a competitive bid on a lot 
for Pennsylvania. One maker figures putting in an- 
other blast furnace soon to care for large bookings 
and this will probably be done. Active stacks in Ala- 
bama now include eight on basic. seven on merchant 
iron and two on charcoal iron. Small sales of char- 
coal iron were made the past week. A sanitary manu- 
facturing company with plant at Louisville took 1000 
tons of foundry. Consumers are showing a decided 
interest in forward delivery and there is general con- 
viction that prices have reached the bottom. 


We quote per gross ton f_o.b 
naces as follows 


Pig Iron. 


tirmingham district fur- 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 .. -$15.06 to $15.50 
Rasic ‘ . 14.00to 14.50 
Charcoal, warm blast 32.00 


Finishing Mills.—In order to have more iron for 
steel mill purposes, the Tennessee Company blew in 
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No. 2 stack at Bessemer Monday. It now has seven 
furnaces on basic iron and is operating the open-hearth 
plant with nine furnaces on full turn with rail mill on 
turn of 10,000 tons. Other mills are operating at good 
capacity as evidenced by increase in blast furnace and 
open hearth operations. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. and Gulf States Steel Co. are around 60 per cent 
of capacity with steady influx of new business. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
booked 3000 tons for Seattle and the McWane Iron 
Pipe Co. booked additional tonnage of its handilength 
high pressure pipe for Honolulu. Pressure pipe is 
strong at $33 base. Sanitary pipe brokers began com- 
ing into the market again last of week. 

Coal and Coke.—Birmingham district operators have 
tentative arrangements to supply certain concerns 
dependent on competitive field in case the strike neces- 
sitates that supply. Alabama is so completely non- 
union that no strike worthy the name can occur here. 
Coke is strong at $5. Monterey, Mex., is figuring on a 
large tonnage. 

Old Material.—Cast scrap is active owing to demand 
on part of pipe shop and steel scrap is beginning to 
show some strength. Dealers are not yet inclined to 
raise prices. Yards are short on stocks and buying 
what is offered. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b 


Birmingham district yards 
is follows: 


Steel rails $11.00 to $12.00 
No. 1 steel.. 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 cast 14.00 to 15.00 
Car wheels 13.00 to 14.00 
Tramear wheels 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 wrought 12.00 to 13.00 
Stove plate 11.00to 12.00 
Cast iron borin 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings 6.00 to 7.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, March 21. 

Pig Iron.—Buying is more general and from a con- 
tinually widening circle. The price situation shows no 
change and $18 is the usual quotation irrespective of 
silicon. A number of carload sales at $18.50 have been 
made and one furnace has sold some tonnages of this 
character at $18.75. The largest inquiries now engag- 
ing local furnaces are one for 2000 tons and one for 
1000 tons. The Donner Steel Co. has two furnaces 
blowing on foundry iron. The total placement for the 
week does not exceed 5000 tons. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 
No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 18.00 to 18.50 

RE Be cee ety 18.00 to 18.25 
Malleable a 18.00 to 18.50 
Lake Swuperior charcoal.. 26.14 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The greater buying activ- 
ity which was apparent a week ago continues and is 
felt in finished lines such as wire products more than 
in bars, shapes or plates. Strengthening of wire prices 
has served to stimulate buying and the 1.50c. price on 
bars, shapes and plates is more generally observed. 
Automobile activity has helped the leading wire maker 
and the enlarged Ford program for the month of March 
has greatly stimulated operation at this mill. Outside 
Buffalo, price shading on sheets is reported, but the 
Buffalo market is firm at $3c. Release of shipping in- 
structions on some very old contracts has also encour- 
aged sellers. Improvement in demand for cold rolled 
material is a new development and pipe business has 
also come in in greater quantity. These improvements 
are mostly from small buyers. An inquiry for 500 tons 
of reinforced bars for a Canadian interest is engaging 
two local makers. The general contract for a new 
high school at Niagara Falls which will require 500 
tons of shapes has been awarded but the steel order 
has not been placed. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 2.65c.; plates, 2.65c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 
3.35c.; soft steel bars and shapes, 2.55c.; hoops and bands, 
3.15¢c.; blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.40c.; galvanized steel 


sheets, No. 28, 5.25c.; black sheets, No. 28, 4.25c.; cold-rolled 
strip steel, 5.90c.; cold-rolled round shafting, 3.40c. 


THE IRON AGE 


March 23, 


Coke.—So many foundries have ordered ah: 
the leading seller is virtually out of the market 
are stronger, heating coke now being quoted a: 
and best grades of foundry from $4.50 to $5.50. 

Old Material.—A number of sales of heavy 
steel at $14 have been made. Considerable neg 
is going on between dealers in possession of st 
steel, with the dealers who settled with the bar 
for $21 on an old contract, an account of whi 
published in THE IRON AGE last week. Dema 
borings from Eastern points has been brisk and 
activity in hydraulic compressed and No. 1 ma 
cast is also evident. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f 
falo as follows: 


Heavy melting steel...... $ 


13.50 to $14 
Low phos., 0.04 and unde! 16.50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 15.00 to 
Caw SRG .iciciaxcas. 16.50 to 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 
Cast iron borings.... 9.50 to 
Heavy axle turnings. 12.00 to 


So are 12.00 to 
No. 1 busheling...... 
Stove plate 


10.00 to 
14.00 to 


Bundled sheet stampings 8.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 
Hydraulic compressed 10.50 to 
tailroad malleable .. 13.00 to 


British Tron and Steel Market 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, March 

Engineering and shipbuilding labor disputes 
tinue. The Government has refused intervention. 

German steel works are endeavoring to purchase 
their supplies direct from the mine owners. 

Continental material is quiet. French foundry 
iron is held at £5 5s. to £5 10s. ($23 to $24.09) 
Luxemburg and Belgian foundry pig iron is quoted at 
£5 to £5 5s. ($21.90 to $23) f.o.b. Cleveland foundry 
hematite is competing on the Continent. 

Belgian, French and Luxemburg merchant bars 
are obtainable at £8 to £8 10s. (1.56 to 1.66c. per |b.) 
f.o.b., for May and June delivery. Belgian angles are 
held at £10 7%s. (2.03c. per Ib.) c.i.f. Japan. 

Luxemburg structural beams are quoted at £7 lis 
to £7 15s. (1.47 to 1.51c. per lb.) f.o.b., for April and 
May shipments. French beams are held at £8 (1.56 
per lb.) f.o.b., for April and May delivery. Belgian 
beams are quoted at £7 12%s. to £7 15s. (1.49 to lol 
per lb.) f.o.b., for April and May shipment. Belgian 
3/16-in. plates are held at £8 12%s. to £9 (1.69 to 
1.76c. per lb.) f.o.b., for May and June delivery . 

French wire rods are quoted at £9 5s, ($40.51) 
f.o.b., for June shipment. Belgian billets are held at 
£6 10s. ($28.47) f.o.b., for April delivery. Belgian 
sheet bars are quoted at £6 12%s. to £6 15s. ($29.02 
to $29.56) f.o.b., for April shipment. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivaient 
figured at $4.38 per £1, as follows: 


pig 
} 


Dp 





—, 


Durham coke, delivered. £1 9s $6.35 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 4 15 20.80 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 4 10 19.71 
Cleveland N». 4 foundry 4 7% 19.16 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 4 10 19.71 
Cleveland basic ... 4 10 19.71 
PEOMALICS .cccscces 7 o¢ 30.66% — 
East Coast mixed.. 5 0 to£5 2s. 21.90 to $22.4 
East Coast hematite. . 417% to 5 0 21.35 to 21.90) 
Ferromanganese ..... 15 0 & 14 10* 65.70 & 65.0} 
Rails, 60 lb. and up. 8 0 to 9 10 35.04 to 41.0! 
err tere 7 0 to 7 10 30.66 to 32.50 


Sheet and tin plate bars, 


I: a deat fa con - 7 0 to 7 7% 30.66to 32.30 

Tin plates, base box 018% to 019% 22 to 4 
. per i 

Ship plates ... 9 5 to 10 10 1.81to <.¥ 
Boiler plates 12 10 to14 0 2.44 to : 
OOS 65> oss 9 10 toll 0 1.86 to 
Channels 8 15 to10 5 1.71 to 
oon ates La 6 ca i to10 0 1.66 to 
Round bars, % to 3 in.. 10 10 2.05 — 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 16 0 to16 5 Z.13to 3.10 
UO (GOOD. ove 5.0.5 see 12 10 to12 15 2.44to 2.4". 
og ere 12 0 &12 5° 2.35 & 2.39 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

Be UE  vscwn severed ¥e's 23 10 4.59 


*Export price. 
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Freight Rates 


reight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 


roducts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
re as follows: 





( st $i kK Cit $0.815 
é port 1.200 Ni sa ( ( pe) O44 
estic. 0.35 St. Pau 0.665 
xport .... 0.255 CD | ivwrk eo de 08 oo Quan 
< estic 0 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 
é ge 0 bDenve 1.35 
ome coe. 0 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
QXDOFt ccccses Uv Pacific ( ‘ . 1.665 
seesenteneren 0.2 Pacific ¢ s hip ites 1.330 
seo evivtieet O.2 birm im 0.765 
J caw etwe 0 Jacks« le, al l »55 
“see eeeenee U J 4 KS¢ Tri i nd 
) water 0.46 
U. New O 0.515 
uv 
‘ d to st of the foreg¢ points is 
l I ve nimu ng v00 b 
I & i all 1 and steel products 
ural material, the minimum is 580,000 Ib On 
em the rate applies to minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
in extra < I f I er 100 lb. on carloads of 
um of 40,000 lb On shipments of wrought iron and 
| Kansas City St Paul, Omaha nd Denver the 
rload is 46.000 Ib On iron and steel items not 
bove the rates vary somewhat d are given detail 
gular railroad tariff 
from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e.. New York, Phila 
ind Baltimore) to Pacific Coa ports of call on most 
p lines, via the Panama Canal re follow Pig 
ship plates, 75c ingot and muck bars, structura 
mmon wire products, including cut or w nails, 
nd wire hoops, 7 ° heets and in plates, 60c. to 
. Wire rope, cable and strands, $1 wire fencing, 
nd stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
‘ 8 in. in diameter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof 
il All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 
Ib 
Structural Material 
ims, 3 to 15 in channels, 3 to 1 in ingles, 3 to 6 
one or both iegs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 


to 1.50 


and heavier, tank quality, 1.40c. t 


izes, 1.40 
red plates, 4 in 


Wire Products 


base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
barbed roofing nails, taking al! 
25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75 
wire, $2.25 per 100 Ib 


nails, $2.40 

neluding large-head 

r this price ol $ l 

Bessemer and ba of 

t Nos. 6 to 9, $ 5: galvanized wire, $2.7 galvan- 

rbed wire, $3.05: galvanized fence staples, $3.05 

I bed wire, $2.55; polished $2.55 
ited nails, per count keg, $1.90 

to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 

irgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 69 days, 

2 per cent off for cash in 10 Discounts on 

wire fencing are 70% per cent off list for carload lots; 

per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent for small 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 









fence staples 


these prices being 
f 


davs 


Bolts and Nuts 


ne bolts, small, rolled threads, 
70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ne bolts, small, cut threads....70 and 10 per cent off list 
e bolts, larger and longer....70 and 10 per cent off list 
ge bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
er and shorter rolled threads.70 and 10 per cent off list 
MPORGD:. 5 60:55 6 ewes dade kee caneceeneend 70 per cent off list 
CF OG MPG SREB. cc cccccccves ..70 per cent off list 
‘ 
Cc 


} 


DOE 2ccc kena kee .«.++-70,10 and 5 per cent off list 
v bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads: ...60 and 10 per cent off list 
r style heads..... 20 per cent extra 


ne bolts, c.p.c, and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in 


HOP GRE: Bees aleacep oan « 65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
ger and longer sizes....... .65 and 10 rer cent off list 
ressed sq. or hex. blank nutS............- $5.50 off list 
PresweGd Baek: GHG. < os oc kok ceed owodeedees $5.25 off list 
and ¢. aq. of thew. Daewie MUG. « ccccsceucs $5.25 off list 


nd t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped...... $5.00 off list 
nished hex. nuts: 
to 9/16 in. inclusive. .80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
sizes S. A. B... ; os 80 and 10 per cent off list 
to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S. A. E., 
70, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


, bolts in packages....80 and 3 tens and 5 per cent off list 

DOMS Gi WWE... secens« 80, 3 tens and 2% per cent off list 

OOM « csck ce euedennsatewanas 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

DORM, GUNN, cc ccnddeecshd and andne e208 3c. base 

bolts, less than carloads........... 3.75c. to 4c. base 
Upset and Hex. Head Cap Screws 

l under..... 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

n. to BM. ase. 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

Upset Set Screws 
and under..... oeeeeee- 50, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
Co Te Mic cacdeencetes 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 


Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 
MOG. . <atukentane eeeeeeees td and 10 to 80 per cent off list 


Milled Set Screws 


sizes 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


PULTUSEQAEEUUAQEAETQONETATELUUDEUAEEEUOGUSEERLEEAODU TSE TEET EG ELTAEEEL EET ELLE EET 


DENLECV ORD OOODOTTOAREEEEEOUEDEULLT EAT OAPAAA ETA TEED TARA EDT OTE AED UU UE 
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Rivets 








Lal ; $2 ( » $2.10 
Lar 2 20 
Sma 75 i 10 off list 
Wire Rods 
N si I eseme ‘ od yn 
sumer $ ha . screw stock rods, $41 t and 
bolt 1 the ‘ that character, $36 high carbon 
ods, d4e0 » $46, depending on carbons, 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
pike 4/16-in. and larger, $2 to $2.10 base per 
10 lb l is nm c<UU Ke of 200 lb. each or mor spikes, 
l »-in sy I il 4/id-1n oo.1 to $2.25 base »/ 1 9-in., $ 2.15 
to $2.2 Boat and barge kes, $2.15 to $2.25 base per 
100 Ib id f 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. littsburgh 
T: i i per LVU I [ plates, $1.4 per 10 lb 
Al 100 Ib 
Terne Plates 
Pr plats ire as ows: 8-Ib. coating, 200 
ll > per cage; S8&-lt coating, I. C 39.60 L5-Ib. 
coatir | ( 1&0 3 l Cc $13 7 ib. coat- 
ing, I $14.25 0-Ib , $15.25: 3 b. coating, 
. € t 10-lb. coating, L. ¢ $17.25 per packag all 
f.o.b. |] I gh, freight added to point of delivery 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.40c. to 1.50c. from mill. Refined ba 
Welded Pipe 
= ! ounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
é j i iz card 
Butt Weld 
el Iron 
I Black Galv. Inches I Galv. 
8 tle ~5 % to % oily 
yt . 60 33 36% 18te 
a 65 01, | %& oa 21, 27 ey 
4 69 61, l to 1% 14% 29% 
1 t 71 8 
Weld 
64 914 25% 
68 o 6 21 29% 
; 65 2 | 7 to 12 101, 27 
} 64 ) } 
j Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
0% 33 %4 to % + 4% +37% 
; 6. 34! % ie | 238% 
t ae % . 12% 28% 
Ms 67 rly S OW Bikvwcecs 44%, 30% 
70 58% | 


2 62 50% | 2 ns Wea 40% 27% 
2% to 4 66 541, 2% to 4 413% 31% 
41 to 6 bo 531, i, to 6 i2ky 30k 
7 8 61 47! 7 to 8 tay 23% 
9 t 2 55 41% 9 to 12 4 30 kg 18% 
‘T } ze jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


ere ec yre 


Boiler Tubes 


The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 


Lap Welded Steel | Charcoal Iron 
1% ir 26 1, 1% in 5 
1% 26% 1 it é 5 
2 to ‘ l 41 11% to 1% in.... 15 
2% to 52 } 2 to 2% in.. ‘ 25 
314 to in 7 | 2% to 3 in 30 
1 3% to 4% in 32 


To large buyers of discount 

of 5 per cent is 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 

New discounts have been adopted on standard commercial 

seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 

to announce them for publication, and for that reason we 

publish no discounts this week, 


Sheets 


Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 
Cents per Lb. 
No. 8 and heavier oon 11 and 1 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.25 Nos. 13 and 1 2.36 
Nos. 15 and 16... 2.45 
innealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 
..2.80 | No. 28 (hase) . 3.00 
2.85 Pm 2e esses ...8.10 
2.90 No. 30 oon 
2.95 
Galvanized 
Cents per Lb 
. . 3.00 Nos, 2: 
3.10 No. 2 
3.25 No. 2 


steel tubes, a supplementary 
allowed. 


‘ 


Cents per Lb. 
2.30 


Bor 


Nos 17 to 21 
Nos. 22 to 24... 
Nos. 25 and 26. 
No. 27 





Cents per Lb. 
3.70 
3.85 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 


Nos. 1 
Nos. 12 to 14 
Nos. 15 
Nos. 1 nuk es omee ae No. 29 
Nos. 22 to 24..... 3.55 No. 30 


Tin-Mill Black Plate 


> Cents per Lb. 
Nos. 15 and 16......... 2.80 No i 9 
Wea. 19 GH Bhecccccs cave 2.85 No. 0 
Se 2 eee 2.90 | No. 30 0 
Nos. 25 t Nos. 30% and 21.. 1 
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Charles F. Smith, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., recently resigned. 


Vincent S. Whitney has become sales manager of 
Bridgeport sales for the Shea Foundry & Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Louis W. Arny, secretary of the Leather Belting 
Exchange, Philadelphia, addressed the Meriden, Conn., 
branch of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, on leather and leather belting, at a meeting 
held at the Home Club, Meriden, March 16. 


Albert Turner recently joined the engineering de- 
partment of the Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Turner was formerly with the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, where he was engineer for 19 years. 


M. M. Marcus, E. M., Met. E., and general super- 
intendent Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, Hills- 
grove, R. I., on March 14 spoke before the Providence 
Engineering Society, Providence, R. I., on certified 
malleable iron castings, describing the modern scien- 
tific practice in the manufacture of malleable iron 
castings. 


Harry V. Hayman, sales manager Automatic Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., recently resigned, has 
accepted a position as sales manager of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. Mr, Hayman was with 
the Automatic Machine Co. for 13 years. 


John C. Neale, vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Neale, has left on a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


Webster D. White has resigned from the position 
of secretary and treasurer of Kemsley, Millbourn & 
Co., Ltd., 90 West Street, New York, and Robert R. 
Appleby has been appointed in his stead. 


George E. Learnard, president International Com- 
bustion Engine Co., New York, sailed March 21 on 
the Aquitania for London. Mr. Learnard will be 
engaged part of his time on business of the company 
in London and will spend some time on the continent. 


W. P. Paul has been appointed by the General Drop 
Forge Co., Inc., Buffalo, as Eastern district representa- 
tive, with offices in the Woolworth Building, New York. 
He will also have charge of the Philadelphia offices 
In the Drexel Building. 


W. A. Thomas, former president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., has been elected a director of the General 
Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding R. M. 
Bell, resigned. The latter continues as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


William Ochse, for the past two years sales repre- 
sentative Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., at Chicago, 
has resigned to become efficiency engineer the Ohio 
Machine Tool Co., Kenton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
shapers and planers, effective April 1. Before joining 
the sales organization of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Mr. Ochse was for 20 years with Gould & Eberhardt, 
manufacturers of shapers and automatic gear and 
rack cutting machinery, Newark, N. J., latterly having 
charge of their planning and tool design department. 


J. R. Camm has been appointed assistant to C. J. 
Sturgeon, manager of the Cleveland office of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, milling machines, Mil- 
waukee, and will cover the southern part of Ohio, with 
residence at Dayton. Mr. Camm is a brother of John 
A. Camm, sales manager of the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, and has been connected with the Milwau- 
kee office for the past two years. 


Nils Anderson, president Debevoise-Anderson Co., 
Inc., was elected a director of the Queen’s Run Refrac- 
tories, Inc., Lock Haven, Pa., at the annual meeting of 
latter company, in Boston March 14. 
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John J. Brant, for 20 years identified with 
accounting department of the Youngstown She 
Tube Co., who retired Jan. 1 as general auditor, 
been appointed secretary of the Sinking Fund Com 
sion of Youngstown, Ohio. 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., is slowly convalescing at 
home in Youngstown from injuries sustained last 
when he was struck by a motor truck. Mr. Butk 
ceives friends and business callers each day at 
residence, 525 Wick Avenue and transacts business f 
his home. Almost every day he visits the McKi: 
Memorial building at Niles, Ohio, which he was in 
mental in building. 


Charles A. Sargeant has been elected president 
the Domhoff & Joyce Company, pig iron mercha 
Cincinnati, to succeed his father, the late Col. J 
Sargeant, who died on March 4. Mr. Sargeant 
also been appointed a colonel on the staff of Gove) 
Edwin P. Morrow of Kentucky, the honor being 
ferred as a tribute to himself and to the memory of 
father. Mr. Sargeant is one of the youngest mer 
ever receive such an honor. 


W. J. Metcalf has been chosen as assistant to 
president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamf 
Conn., and Richard G. Plumley, has been made ma 
ager of the order department, as per announcemé 
just made by President Walter C. Allen. 


William H. Hulick, Jr., son of William H. Hul 
president Warren Foundry & Machine Co., 11 Broa 
way, New York, has joined the sales force of that c 
pany. He was formerly with the Frederick Snare ‘ 
poration, 8 West Fortieth St., New York. 


Horace S. Peck, comptroller, S-K-F Industries, In 
New York has resigned through reorganization of the 
personnel of the company and has been succeeded by 
T. W. Dinlocker, formerly assistant comptroller. Both 
Mr. Peck and Mr. Dinlocker had been associated with 
the company for about two years. 

Prof. J. H. Moffett, formerly metallurgical eng)- 
neer at the University of Cincinnati, but at present in 
charge of foundry practice in the department of me- 
chanical engineering at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, is carrying out a research on the Rela 
tive Rates of Elimination of Oxidizable Elements 1 
Cast Iron. 


Norman L. Snow has resigned as vice-president 


and active head of the Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hart 
ford, Conn., to become president and treasurer of the 
Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, Detroit, a né 
company which has purchased the business and plat 
of the Diamond Power Specialty Co., a copartnershi; 
the members of which are retiring from the soot 
blower business in the western hemisphere. 

W. C. Allen, former manager of the Philadelph 
branch of the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, and 
subsequently special representative, has been mace 
branch manager of the Black & Decker Chicago 
territory. 


The New Spanish Tariff 


WASHINGTON, March 18.—While in some instance 
the changes are only slight, the general trend of du 
ties carried in the new Spanish tariff as it affe 
iron and steel products and machinery is decidedly up- 
ward. The new tariff as explained by Henry Cha'- 
mers, Chief Division of Foreign Tariff, Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, continues the tw 
scales of duty known as the “First” and “Second” 
tariffs. While Spain has abrogated most of her com- 
mercial treaties preliminary to this revision of th 
tariff, the products of most countries, including th 
United States, are being temporarily granted most- 
favored-nation treatment, including the rates of th: 
“Second,” or lower tariff, which are the only ones her 
shown. The rates of the “First” tariff are, as a rule, 
two to three times as high as the “Second,” and are 
to be applied to such countries as do not within 4 
reasonable period open negotiations for reciproca! 
favored-nation treaties with Spain. 
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EDWARD M. BARR, manager of the Chicago office of 
isholm-Moore Mfg. Co., died March 15. Mr. Barr 
complained of not feeling well for several days 
dropped dead suddenly while downtown in Chi- 
co. He had been with the company 11 years, in 
irge of the Chicago office, and has a wide acquaint- 
e in the Chicago district. Mr. Barr was born and 

ed in Milwaukee and lived there until he went into 
isiness about 20 years ago. He was the son of J. M. 


a 


irr, formerly assistant to President A. J. Earling 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and 
of the pioneer railroad men in the West. He 


.ves his wife and one son, 


HENRIETTA ELIZABETH BROWN died last week 
Newton Center, Mass. She was the daughter of the 
Henry J. R. Farnum, senior partner of the Davis 
Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., iron founders. 
\877 she was married to Frank H. Brown, manager 
the same concern. He died four years ago, and, 
e that time, the widow served as vice-president of 
company and took an active interest in its affairs. 


VRS. 


JAMES A. DOUGHTY, president Torrington Mfg. Co., 
rington, Conn., died of heart failure at his home 
larch 15. Mr. Doughty was very well known in indus- 
activities of the New England States, and held 

al positions with several concerns. He also served 

in official of the American Brass Co., Waterbury, 

, for a number of years. He was 71 years of age. 


GorDON M. McGrecor, of Windsor, Ont., vice- 
ident and general manager of the Canadian Ford 
Co., who died last week, was a prominent in- 
trial figure of Canada. When his father died in 
3, he succeeded to the presidency of the Walker- 
Wagon Works, a rather unprofitable concern, and 
vas from this nucleus that Mr. McGregor developed 
Canadian branch of the Ford Motor Co., which 
ime one of the most extensive and profitable manu- 
turing companies in the Dominion. The new com- 
was started with a capitalization of $125,000, of 
Mr. McGregor raised $40,000 himself by selling 
Henry Ford received 51 per cent of the stock 
eturn for his patents and a contract reserving 
ida for the new company. In 1911 the capitaliza- 
increased to $1,000,000, and in 1916 to 
0,000, 


viiotor 


was 


HARRY DEAN BUSH, general superintendent of the 
Steel Co., Baltimore, died on March 15 at his 
Mr. Bush was born in 


negie 
e in Baltimore, aged 64. 
ngfield, Mass. He began his career as a civil 
neer with the old R. F. Hawkins bridge plant at 
ngfield, and at the end of two years became bridge 
rineer for the Northern Pacific Railroad. He also 
ved for a year as assistant engineer in the office of 
rge S. Morrison, New York, and later became su- 
ntendent for the Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Mon- 
i. In 1903 Mr. Bush became vice-president and 
nager of the Baltimore Bridge Co., Baltimore. He 
a member of the American and Canadian So- 
ties of Civil Engineers and the Engineers’ and 
tehall Clubs of New York. 


HARLES H. BOLLEs, aged 90, of Bolles, White & Co., 
tford, Conn., hardware dealers, died March 9, at 
home in Charlestown. Mr. Bolles was born in 
tford in 1831, going to Boston in 1861, where he 
‘ged in the hardware business, later becoming a 
ber of the firm of Benjamin Callender & Co. This 
pany later became Bolles, White & Co. Mr. Bolles 
not taken an active part in the business for the 


15 years. 


Management, “looking backward and forward,” is 

discussed at a meeting of the Providence En- 
ering Society on the evening of April 4 by Carle 
Bigelow, of the Cooley & Marvin Co., accountant, 
raiser and engineer, Boston. 
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ORE RATE CONTROVERSY 


Railroads File Tariffs of New Rates Opposed by 
Buffalo Furnaces 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Railroads have filed 
tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
posing reductions, effective April 17, of 20 per cent in 
ore handling charges and in ore rates from lower Lake 
ports to interior furnaces. The tariffs are in accord- 
ance with those which were specified in the Cleveland 
report of THE IRON AGE last week. The new schedules 
began to arrive on March 16, the first being those of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad, which pro- 
vided lower rates and charges from Buffalo on traffic to 
DuBois (Adrian furnace), Josephine, Lindsey and 
Punxsutawney, Pa., and are typical of the others that 
have been filed as they relate to the percentage of re- 
ductions in rates and handling charges. 

The following table shows the present and proposed 
line haul rates over the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad, together with the charge for handling ore 
from vessels to the car and the aggregate: 


Rates on Trafic Originating in the United States 
From Buffalo (B., R. & P. Tracks) 
Present Rates effective April 17, 1922 
; ; 
To Handling Handling 
DuBo Laine Vessel Aggre- Line Vessel Agegre 
(Adrian Haul toCar gate Haul toCar gate 
Furnace ) YS Sig 106% 78 7 af 
Josephine ‘ 119 Sly 127% 95 7 102 
Lindsey ‘ 8 &1 10614 78 ] 5 


Punxsutaw! 


As pointed out in THE IRON AGE of last week, Buf- 
falo iron and steel makers have protested against the 
reduced rates and have asked that they be suspended. 

Previous to their decision to make the 20 per cent 
cuts, executives of the Eastern carriers held a confer- 
ence with executives of the Northwestern railroads car- 
rying ore from the mines in the Lake Superior region 
to upper docks. The representatives of the Eastern 
lines suggested that the Northwestern carriers make a 
25 per cent reduction in the rates from the mines to the 
upper docks, Apparently this was done both to placate 
the Buffalo district producers and have them withdraw 
their protest and to have the Lake Superior ore ship- 
pers withdraw their complaint in the so-called Adriatic 
Mining Co. case against rates on ore from Lake Supe- 
rior mines to upper ports. It has been stated that even 
if this reduction had been proposed, it would not have 
been acceptable to either the Buffalo iron and steel pro- 
ducers or the ore interests in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. The former are urgently seeking lower coal and 
coke rates before agreeing to reduced ore rates from 
lower Lake ports and also contend that ore rates al- 
ready are relatively lower than fuel rates to Buffalo. 
At the same time, ore interests in the Lake Superior 
district not only are asking for reduced rates, but are 
also asking for restoration of the old relationship of 
rates between the Minnesota mines on the one hand 
and the old range mines on the other. 

The upper Lake lines themselves strongly opposed 
any reductions and flatly refused to make them. Their 
representatives expressed the opinion that a 25 per cent 
reduction would not satisfy the complainants in the 
Adriatic case and they emphasized the fact that these 
complainants were also seeking restoration of the old 
relationship of rates. They also expressed doubt as to 
the ability of the Eastern carriers to persuade the Lake 
front furnace interests to withdraw their opposition 
simply by showing them that it would be to their ad- 
vantage if a cut were made in rates from mines to 
upper docks, though the Buffalo producers are asking 
that this be done, but do not stop there. The execu- 
tives of the Northwestern carriers also claimed that 
such a cut would be to the advantage of the interior fur- 
naces and consequently leave unsolved the question of 
relationship between rates on ore from the lower Lake 
ports to interior furnaces and the rates on coal and 
coke from the mines and ovens near the interior fur- 
naces to Lake front furnaces. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
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Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
Tin 

Electro- New New St. New St. 
March Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
| ee 12.75 29.12% 4.70 4.42% 5.00 4.65 
stein 13.00 12.75 28.6214 4.70 4.4212 5.05 4.70 
ls a -«\Ghiie 13.00 12.75 29.00 4.70 4.42% 5.05 4.70 
2Sasssn Eee 12.75 eee a 4.70 4.42% 5.05 4.70 
20. . 13.00 12.75 29.00 4.70 4.421% 5.07% 4.72% 
ai... . 13.00 12.75 29.12% 4.70 4.42% 5.07% 4.72% 


*Refinery quotation. 


New York 
NEw YorRK, March 21. 


The markets are only moderately active and prices 
are steady to firm. Buying of copper has been in good 
volume but prices are no higher. The tin market has 
been exceedingly dull with prices fairly steady. Lead 
consumption continues in steady volume. The zinc 
market is fundamentally unchanged but prices are a 
little stiffer. 


Copper.—Despite the fact that according to various 
estimates sales of copper thus far this month have 
been between 70,000,000 and 100,000,000 lb., prices have 
not advanced. It is still possible to buy electrolytic 
copper for any delivery through May at 13c., delivered, 
or 12.75c., refinery. Inquiries and sales are not quite 
as numerous this week as last, but the volume is good 
with both domestic and foreign sales involved. Some 
producers are unwilling to sell at present prices, but 
the market in general is fairly broad. 


Tin.—The market for Straits tin has been extremely 
quiet with hardly one day of real activity in the past 
week. Prices have hovered around 29c., New York, 
for spot Straits with the quotation to-day at 29.12%c., 
New York. Consumers are apparently well provided 
despite the pronounced activity in the tin plate market. 
Prices in London to-day were about £1 per ton higher 
than a week ago, with spot standard at £143 7s. 6d., 
future standard at £144 17s. 6d. and spot Straits at 
£145 17s, 6d. Arrivals thus far this month have been 
5675 tons with 6165 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—Buying of lead continues in a volume ap- 
parently equal to production and there has been sub- 
stantially no change in prices, except a slightly stronger 
market at St. Louis. The leading interest still quotes 
4.50c., St. Louis, or 4.70c., New York, with wholesale 
lots for early or April delivery, while independents are 
selling on a basis of 4.40c. to 4.45c., St. Louis, sales 
being noted at both these levels, and 4.70c. to 4.75c., 
New York and Eastern points. 


Zinc.—The gradual advance in prices for prime 
Western zinc, which has been going on for some weeks, 
continues and quotations are slightly higher at 4.72%c¢., 
St. Louis, or 5.07%c., New York, for wholesale lots 
for March-April delivery, although spot delivery can 
be obtained at 4.70c., St. Louis, or 5.05¢c., New York. 
The apparent strength of the market is due more to 
the attitude of sellers than to any marked increase in 
demand. 


Old Metals.—Business is more active and values are 
firmer. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. . 12.50 
Copper, heavy and wire . 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms. 9.50 
Heavy ‘machine composition 9.50 
Brass, heavy 7.25 
Brass, light ; Eee 5.75 
No. 1 red brass cr composition turnings 8.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnines 6.25 
Lead, heavy 4.25 
Lead, tea 3.25 
PEO sone: 3.00 


Antimony.—The market is unchanged at 4.20c., New 
York, duty paid, for wholesale lots for early delivery. 


Aluminum.—The leading interest continues to quote 
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virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, for early deli, 
in wholesale lots at 19c. to 19.10c., f.o.b. plant, 
pending on the quantity and the same grade from 
eign sources is quoted by importers at 17c. to 
duty paid. 


Chicago 


MaRcH 21.—Although there has been more bu; 
in small lots, the market is on the whole very q 
Lead and zinc have advanced slightly. The old me: 
are unchanged. We quote in carload lots: Lake cop; 
13.25c. to 13.50c. tin, 30.50c.; lead, 4.55c.;  spelicr, 
4.80c.; antimony, 6c., in less than carload lots. On old 
metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes and « 
per clips, 9.50c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; red bra: 
7.50c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3.25c.; zinc, 
pewter, No. 1, 22c. tin foil, 23c.; block tin, 25c.; 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


MarcH 21.—The market for lead and zinc is slight- 
ly better. We quote lead at 4.35c. to 4.45c., car lo 
and slab zinc, 4.65c. to 4.75c. On old material we quote: 
Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red brass, 7c.; light copper, 
7c.; heavy yeilow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper 
wire, 7.50c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea lead, 2 
aluminum, 9c. 


Some Improvement in February Fabricated 
Steel Business 


In February 78,700 tons of fabricated structural 
steel work was contracted for throughout the United 
States, against 72,100 tons in January and 71,500 in 
December. The improvement of February over Janu- 
ary is not quite 10 per cent, while the average Febru- 
ary bookings for the preceding decade have averaged 
13% per cent over the January bookings for the same 
ten years. In short, the average February tonnage 
booked for the years 1912 to 1921, inclusive, has been 
94,000 tons and the corresponding figure for January 
82,800 tons. 

The tabulation of the volume of business taken by 
the bridge and structural shops of the country was 
made by George E. Gifford, secretary of the Bridge 
Builders and Structural Society, 50 Church Street, 
New York. It indicates that 43% per cent of shop 
capacity was covered, the total monthly capacity being 
put at 180,000 tons. The volume of business in Janu- 
ary was 40 per cent of capacity. Incidentally, as a 
possible commentary on the large fabricating capacity 
of the country, it may be added that for all of the pre- 
ceding decade the average amount of business did not 
take more than 55 to 60 per cent of the capacity of the 
country’s shops. 


Rehearing Asked in Hardwood Case 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Motion for rehearing or 
modification of the United States Supreme Court’s de- 
cree in the American Hardwood case will be made by 
L. C. Boyle, general counsel, this week. He will ask 
the highest tribunal to more definitely state whether its 
judgment in the so-called open-competition case means 
absolute prohibition or inhibition on gathering indus- 
trial statistics and the distribution of this data to mem- 
berships of various trade organizations. The court 
will also be requested to determine whether such activ- 
ity is prohibitive only when used in connection with 
other factors of the trade association work which re- 
flect agreement or understanding as to fixed prices oF 
curtailed production. The outcome of the Supreme 
Court action in this matter will be of utmost importance 
to all lines of industry. The trade associations are 
manifestly uncertain as to methods of procedure 10 
view of the hardwood decision. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover is cognizant of the situation and as a conse- 
quence, has called a meeting of various trade bodies '" 
this city on April 12, for the purpose of discussing trace 
association work and devising lines of operation in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Commerce. 
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end of Values Indicates Confidence Among 
Investment Public 


e investment security market has shown little uneasi- 
»ver the pending scheduled coal strike. Industry has 
imple time to secure adequate supplies of bituminous to 
over several weeks. The firmer undertone of prices 
ioted in such basic industries as the steel and pig iron, 
ther with recoveries in grain and cotton values, indicates 
engthening of buying power, and, with continued ease 
e money market in the face of larger outstanding loans, 
iins in a large measure the confidence felt in security 
stment circles. Individual developments like the passing 
he Crucible Steel dividend temporarily check the move- 
but the trend of stock values in general continues up- 
The stability of stocks like United States Steel com- 
, General Electric and Union Pacific is a sustaining in- 
e on investment sentiment. 


e range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 

Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
ws: 

Chal. com.. 46%- 47% 
s-Chal. pf.... 92 - 93 
B.S. &F. cm. 58 - 60 
B.S. &F. pf.103 -107 


Lima Loco. com.101 -104%4 
Lima Loco, pf...10114-106 
Midvale Steel.... 29%- 32% 
Nat.-Acme ..... 12%- 13 


Can com... 44 - 47% Nat. E. & S. com. 35 - 37% 
Can pf..... 1021%4-104 net. BOS. we... .. = 
. & F.com.152 -156% N. Y. Air Brake. 621%4- 63 
Loco. com..108 -109% Nova Scotia Steel 23 - 25 
Loco. pf....117 -118 CEO. as owas 10%- 12% 
Rad. com... 87 - 90% Otis Steel pf.... 45 - 46 
St. Fd. com. 33%4- 34 Pittsburgh St. pf. 85 - 86 
Loco. com.106%4-108\% Pressed St. com. 68 - 72 


Fo a: 
Steel com. .59%- 68% 


Pressed St. nf... 92 - 93 
Ry. St. Sp. com.. 971%4- 99 


Beth. St. Cl. B.. 63%- 65% Ry. St. Sp. pf... .. -2116% 
Beth. St. 8% pf.. .. -109 Replogle Steel 36%. 33" 
Brier Hill St.cm. ..  - 17% Republic com. .. 50%- 51% 
Brit. Em. Steel.. oo. a Republic pf. .... 77%- 78% 
Brit. Em. St. 1 pf. 59%- 61 Sloss com. ...... 36%- 41% 
Brit. Em. St. 2 pf. 19%, - 19 Steel & Tube.... 69%- 74 
Pneu. Tool. 65%- 66 Steel of Can..... 57 - 62 
Fuel .ssces 27% - 30% Stewart-Warner.. 36 - 3714 
ble St. com. 53U%- 58% Superior Steel... 27 - 27% 
ble St  — Transue-Williams 33%4- 37 
_& Co. fee! Me meh Un. Alloy Steel... 28%- 30% 
ilectric ...155 -156% U. S. Pipe com.. 31%4- 38% 
Nor. Ore Cert, 34%- 36% U. S. Pipe pf.... 64 - 70 
Gulf States Steel 71 - 74% U. S. Steel com.. 94 - 96% 
H son-Walker. 96 - 96% U. S. Steel pf...116%-117% 
nland Steel .... 48%4- 49 Vanadium Steel... 37 - 39% 
Har. com... 92 = 94% Va. I. C. & Coke. 44 - 45 
a ae 10714-110 W’house Air Br. 80 - 85 
vi @ 


vanna St.. 47%4- 49 W’house Elec. 


Industrial Finances 


Ohio Body & Blower Co., Cleveland, in its annual 
t for 1921 shows an operating loss of $391,568. Deduc- 


ns for interest charges, depreciation, etc., brought the 
net loss up to $558,000, leaving a net surplus Dec. 31 


of $909,317, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
eclared the regular quarterly dividends of 50c. per share 
mmon stock and $1.75 on preferred, both payable April 1 
lders of record March 20. The common dividend is the 

Same as has been paid quarterly since June 30, 1921. 


common with the machine tool industry, the small tool 

fered last year as a result of the business depression, as is 
at by the 1921 report of the Chicago Pneumatic .Tool Co. 
‘hat document gives the net income, after providing for Fed- 
taxes and depreciation, as $158,107, contrasted with 
59,093 for 1920. There was a balance before dividends 
18,364 and a deficit after dividends of $499,286, whereas 
paying larger dividends in the previous year there was 

is of approximately $335,000. 


Union Tank Car Co. reports net earnings for 1921, 
deductions for depreciation, amortization and taxes, of 
525, as compared with $3,393,063 in 1920. After divi- 
n the common and preferred stock there was a deficit 
1.375, against a surplus in 1920 of $2,049,620. Surplus 

lose of 1921 stood at $10,815,177, against $11,492,552 
end of 1920. 


Vanadium Corporation of America for the year ended 
1, 1921, had a net loss after all charges and depreciation 
(546. The previous report covered 1514 months ended 

1920, and showed net income of $2,573,930, equiva- 
$6.62 a share earned on the 373,334 shares of capital 
f no par value in the previous year. 


The report of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. for 
ir ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows net profits, after charges, 
ition and Federal taxes, of $1,751,444, as compared 


net profits of $2,869,996 in the previous year. 
e J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. has issued its annual 
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report for last year, showing net loss, after all charges, inven- 
tory adjustments and depreciation, of $2,883,431. This com- 
pares with net profits of $1,936,963 earned on the $13,000,000 
outstanding common stock in the previous year. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co.’s annual report for the 
year ended Dec. 31 shows net income after charges and in- 
ventory adjustments of $705,546, equal to $1.21 a share ($50 
par value) earned on the $29,144,200 capital stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with net income of $5,330,403, or $9.15 a 
share in the previous year. 


The Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $2,000,000. 


The Sterling Brass Co., Cleveland, has increased its 
capita] stock from $100,000 to $3,000,000. 


The sale of the plants of the Allen Motor Co., at Columbus, 
Fostoria, and Bucyrus, Ohio, has been ordered by the court 
and wil] take place at the Court House at Columbus, April 
18. The court has fixed the minimum price for the sale 
of the vilants at $500,000. 


Crucible Passes Dividend 


The directors of the Crucible Steel Co. of America have 
passed the quarterly dividend on the common stock. Horace 
S. Wilkinson, chairman Crucible Steel Co. of America, issued 
a statement in part as follows: 

“T am of the opinion that long drawn out depression in 
the steel business is nearing the end and that from now on 
we shall have a gradual return to more normal business. I 
believe it will not be long before the company will be able to 
resume the payment of the dividend on its common stock. 

“On March 1, 1922, the company had surplus of $24,032,- 
121, which may be applied to payment of dividends, but we 
do not believe this surplus should be reduced at this time. 
except in payment of dividends upon preferred stock. It will 
be the policy of the management to resume a reasonable dis- 
bursement for dividends on the common stock as soon as the 
earnings and business conditions improve sufficiently to jus- 
tify same. Within the last week we have started some of our 
furnaces and have started to use some of new construction, 
which have cost us $15,000,000, and which we completed about 
the time depression began.” 


The report of the Chicago Railway Equipment Co. for last 
year shows earnings for 1921 at $350,699. Deducting $150,- 
000 for depreciation and $239,744 for dividends, leaves $313,- 
242 as the net profits. President Leigh opposes reductions in 
freight rates until labor costs have been adjusted downward 
and he says that to reduce rates before reducing: labor costs 
would be to court disaster, not only to the railroads, but to 
other industries. On Dec. 31 last the company paid its 101st 
consecutive dividend 


— 


Report of Receiver of Standard Parts Co. 


The Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, has made a profit, be- 
fore depreciation and adjustment, during its sixteen months 
under the direction of Frank A. Scott as receiver, according 
to the annual statement filed in the Federal Court in Cleve- 
land. Net sales for 1921 were $7,223,033, or about one-third 
of those of the preceding year. This business resulted in a 
profit, before depreciation and inventory adjustment, of $316, - 
289. Depreciation for the year was $398,341 and adjustments 
$204,348, resulting in a loss of $286,400. Including the last 
four months of 1920, total net sales for the sixteen months 
to Dec. 31, 1921, were $10,451,881, and after allowance for 
depreciation and adjustment resulted in a loss of $494,825, or, 
if omitting the depreciation charge, a gain of $146,360 





Ohio Steel Co. Inventory Write-off 


The annual report of Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows net loss after depreciation, 
interest charges and inventory adjustments of $5,189,543 
This compares with net income of $1,141,088 the previous 
year. Decline in inventory values was a great handicap to 
the company in 1921, points out President George Bartol in his 
statement to stockholders. As a result of this, he says, the 
deficit would have been larger if mills had not been operated 
at all, as a large part of operating loss could have been 
properly charged off to inventory depreciation. Mr. Bartol 
said in part: 

“On account of rapid decline in value of stocks since Dec 
31, 1920, inventory was written down as of April 1, 1921, and 
again as of Dec. 31, 1921, in each case to a fair market value. 
As the material out of stock was charged to operating at 
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inventory prices, a considerable part of the operating loss is 
properly chargeable to inventory depreciation, and approxi- 
mate estimates indicate that a greater loss would have been 
made by shutting down completely and writing down the ma- 
terial charged to operation to Dec. 31, 1921, values. 

“Our production for the year was only 15 per cent of total 
capacity. The new sheet mill plant at Riverside works was 
completed and put into operation during the year and it has 
fully come up to expectations.” 


Replogle Steel Co. Deficit 


The Replogle Steel Co. reports for the year ended Dec, 31 
last net income of $84,029, compared with a loss of $102,267 
in the previous year After depreciation, etc., there was a 
deficit of $163,768, contrasted with a deficit of $287,854 in 
1920. The income account follows 

Net earnings, $58.029; depreciation, ete., $248,797; deficit, 


$163,768; interest, $354; inventory adjustment, $709,450; 
total deductions, $709,804; deficit, $873,572; previous surplus 
adjusted, $386,231 total surplus, $512,659 

The eport states thet the only income last year came 


from railroad earnings and interest on securities owned. A 
small volume of business was offered to the company, which 


taken, would have resulted in a loss, so that operations 


YOUNGSTOWN, Marc] ] Inder nfluence of dividend 
payments April 1, preferred stocks of industrial issues are 
slightly firmer. Common stock of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has been fluctuating from $63 to $64 on the Cleve- 
land and Youngstown exchanges, which compares with a 
recent trading level] of $60 

Common of the Brier Hill Ste Co held at $17.50, 
while the junior issue of the Trumbull Steel Co. is listed at 
$19 50. 


Dividend declaratior by the Sheet & Tube Co. for the 
first quarter will mea 1 distribution of $575,000 April 1 
The company has $10,000,000 of preferred stock outstanding 
and 800,000 shares of par valu nmo} 


Receiver for Defiance Company 


The Defiance Mac Works, Defiance, O] has been 
placed in the hands of a eiver a i result of proceeding 
brought in the Feder ( irt Toledo by the Chicago Screw 
Co icting for itself and other reditors Kk. M. Hammer, 
manage of the ompany\ is 1 ed receiver The com 
p nt stat that the company had a number of machinery 
orders amounting >1,f 00, but that t busines 
1¢ sion resulte I I n of mar t e order 
leavir the compa i Y nt and « ms again 
other companies in financial troubl on which it could not 
realize It further stated that the ne works has assets 
la n ex ss of its debt 


The ! il report of the Superior Steel Corporation for 
1921 hows a net los after a expenses and depreciation, 
of $273,395 In 1920 the ompan howed profits, after all 
expense depreciation inventory adjustments and Federal 
taxes, amounting to $1,022.82 The operations for last year 


showed a deficit, after sinking fund and dividend require- 


ments, amounting to $1,115.37 is compared with a surplus 


of $205 47 ir 199% 


Gulf States Steel Loss 


The report of t Gulf State Steel Co. for the year 
ended Dec. 31 1921, shows a deficit after expenses, charges, 
and dividends of $731,915 This compares with a surplus of 
$606,174 in 1920. 

The income account <« pare ‘ follows: 

1921 1920 
Gross loss . $242,921 *$1,153,089 
Depreciation Federal tax 548,915 101,869 
Net loss i 91,915 *®751,229 
First preferred dividen« 140,000 140,000 
Second preferred dividen: ‘ 5,046 
Deficit 731,915 +606,174 
*Profit Surplu 


The Underpinning & Foundation Co., 290 Broadway, New 
York, has acquired land in the Degnon Terminal district, 
Brooklyn, totaling 77,500 sq. ft., for the erection of a three- 
story plant to manufacture special tools and instruments. 


March 23, 
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The headquarters of the American Supply & M 
Manufacturers’ Association is now located in th 
National Bank Building, 1819 Broadway, New Yo; 


The Detroit offices of the Trumbull Steel Co 
Ohio, have been moved from the fifth to the tenth f\ 
Ford Building. The new office numbers are 1010-11 
J. Hanna is district manager, with headquarters in 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Chicago and Hur 
manufacturer of locomotive cranes, clam shell and 
peel buckets and coal crushers, has made arrange 
with J. Ross Bates, formerly connected with Wonhar 
& Boode Trading Corporation of New York and B 
represent it in the New England States and New Yor 
Bates has offices at 136 Liberty Street, New York 
School Street, Watertown, Mass. 


The Diamond soot blower business has been pu 
new interests in the form of the Diamond Power § 
Corporation of Detroit, a new company which has ta 
the business and plant of the Diamond Power Spec 
i copartnership, the members of which are retiring 
soot blower business in the Western Hemisphere. 


The C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, § 
nounces the re-establishment of its New York offic: 
Liberty Street It has taken over all the sales and 
ng work which has heretofore been carried on by 
sidiary company, the C. W. Hunt Engineering Cor 
for the past 18 months, as the business of this latt 


ition has now been consolidated with the © VW 
(‘oO Ine. 

The Barto-Phillips Co., Ine., engineer and buil 
nerly located at 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
moved offices to 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 

The Aluminum Die Casting Corporation is a suc 
he Acme Die Casting Corporation, New York. The 
will be moved to Garwood, N. J., on or about May 1 


Gropler Brothers, representing manufacturers 


itting tools, will be located at 16-22 Hudson Stres 
York, after April 1 They have a separate sales org 
] to jobbet ind dealer only 
The Tool Sales Co. announces that after April 
lelre will be th Hudson-Reade Building, New 


tools and specialties to the hardware ind 
upply trade, and would be glad to hear from ma 
desiring sales service in the metropolitan district 
The Mitchell Specialty Co., Philadelphia, man 
tutomobile body hardware, announces the reorgat 
the company and the election of J. H. Mitchell 
general manager and treasurer Mr. Mitchell 
new connection years of experience as a succes 
ti in organization and finance The officers ar 
Mitchell, president; J H. Mitchell, treasurer and 


iger; J. J. Seitz, vice-president and manage! 


The Shelton Tool & Machine Co., 
‘onn., has voted to change the name to the Shelto 


235 Canal Stree 


Co The personnel of the firm remains the ame 


Plans of New Companies 


The Auto Trimmers Supply Co. and Iron Produ 
both Michigan corporations, were absorbed by the 
Jackson Co., incorporated for $100,000 with $75,000 
Officers are as follows: S. L. Jackson, president and 
manager; J. D. Burke, vice-president; F. L. Sut! 
secretary and treasurer, The location of the office a) 
house is 500 to 516 Congress Street, West, Detroit. T 
pany handles a complete line of automobile upholst 
top materials, automobile top and body hardware 
everything in the way of cap screws, semi-finish 
bolts, washers, woodscrews, etc. 


Handley Brothers, Inc., buffer and plater, 82 Myrtle 
Meriden, Conn., recently incorporated, has organizé 
the election of George Handley, as president; John Ha 
as secretary and treasurer. Directors are the tw 
mentioned, and F. V. and N. Handley. The busin¢ a 
formerly carried on as Handley Brothers at the sa! 


dress. 


The A. C. Chesley Co., 704 East 133d Street, New 
manufacturer of hollow metal and metal-covered 
doors, sash, etc., is taking bids for the erection of an a 
to its plant. P. J. Murray, Tuckahoe, N. Y., is archite: 








\RGE CRANE ORDER IS PLACED 


ieeling Steel Corporation Buys 21 for Its 
Various Plants 


»rovement in Machine-Tool Orders and Pros- 
pects Is Noted in Some Markets 


Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., 
aced an order with the Morgan Engineering Co. 
cranes for its various steel plants, the larg- 
kind The 


ss shows more life than the machine-tool trade, 


rder of its since the war. crane 


here is a number of very promising prospects. 
eel Corporation has obtained prices for estimat- 
irposes on 35 cranes and other steel companies 


Pittsburgh district which contemplate plant 


ements are also expected to come into the mar- 


machine tools a moderate degree of improvement 
rted 


New 


from Chicago, Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
York and New 


tially unchanged. Large industrial companies 


England conditions are 


picuous in their absence from the market, and 


ilk of the buying is being done by small 


termediate companies. Orders and _ inquiries 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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baka |i 


share of the activity in all markets is in used tools. 

Two promising prospects in the Cleveland district 
are noted, one inquiry from a Cleveland manufacturer 
calling for $100,000 worth of tools for a new line of 
products, while an inquiry from a neighboring State 
covers 25 new or used machines. 

In Chicago the demand for tools is slowly expand- 
ing. Railroads are doing practically no buying against 
recent inquiries. The Santa Fe is expected to put out 
additional inquiries for tools for a proposed boiler shop 
at Albuquerque, N. M. About $50,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools and allied equipment was destroyed in the 
of the 
damaged are looking 


recent Chicago fire and several companies 

whose shops were destroyed or 

for machinery for replacement. 
The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 


bought tools for the 


Syracuse, N. Y., has 


manufacture of its new four- 


cylinder car and is expected to close shortly on 14 


drilling machines. Two boring machines were bought 
The 


understood to 


of a Cleveland builder. Universal Portland 


Cement Co., Chicago, is have bought 
The Ward 


Baking Co., New York, has bought against a recent 


some of the tools it recently inquired for. 


list to equip a motor truck shop. 
In foundry equipment an outstanding order is that 


placed by the Ford Motor Co., covering 72 tumbling 


barrels for its River Rouge, Mich., plant. The com- 





rely for single tools and a _ considerable pany is also in the market for nine foundry cupolas. 
bDdwa V. Galen, { Irving Place Ni York, desires in- 
New York 
Ww yI orma garding driven bench grinding 
New York, Mars heads juipped wit! chisel holder, drill and shear 
machine-tool market continue very I lin r le ilso tap shank for buffing and polishing 
ny business is being placed except in used WOrk /- i wheel lesired to use 6 to 8 in. diameter, 1 to 
jaking Co., New York, is reported to have bought l i 
tools for which it recently inquired, the equ rh Ir i Nickel Co New York, has decided to 
g for a motor truck shop lis nu i t unufacturing operations at its 
company is in market for two tor Bayonne ‘. J., plant, and some of the equipment thers 
Japan being | te t ew plant Huntington, W. Va., and 
ale ; n Cc dian plant \ part of the equipment is to 
n cranes the past week centered about the 
be offer fo 1 
eral inquiries for overhead cranes that have beer - . 
some time. At present inquiries for large crane iron , = ears S 
i srooklyn iwarded a mtract te sev ri Garr! 
edominate. Bidding has practically been closed o1 — 7 , ' ; ae , F 
: ) > ‘ 552 West Twenty-third Street, New York, for a twe tor 
power house crane for the West Penn Power Co , : 
buildin it Stewart and Meserole avenues, itrooklyn, 100 x 


Sanderson & Porter, 25 Wil 
ently requested 


being purchased by 

New York 
indation Co., 120 Liberty Street i 
ver house crane, but it is not expected that pur- 


Estimates were re 
New York, on 


Bids are also being sub 
ilders on another 150-ton 
veling crane. C. L. Cadle, superintendent of 

Albany, N. Y., is receiving bids until April 11, 
122, calling for two 5-ton electric gantry cranes 


I ge Canal terminals at Syracuse and Rochester 


be made for some time. 


about seven crane b 


recent purchases are: Stone & Webster for Flat 
1 10-ton, 18-ft. 10-in. span and 15-tor > 
yverhead traveling cranes; the Flockhart Foundry 

N. J., a 5-ton, 50-ft. span, overhead traveling crané 
Birdsall & Ward, Portchester, N. Y., two 2-tor 
span, overhead traveling cranes from the Pawling 
hfeger Co.;: F. L. Smidth & Co., 
for the Glens Falls-Portland Cement Co., 
Y., a 10-ton, 65-ft. span bucket crane with yd. 
bucket from the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
M. W. Kellogg & Co., Jersey City, N. J., a 15-ton 
3-motor, overhead traveling crane from the Niles- 

i Co.; International Trading Corporation, 69 
New York, two 30-ton locomotive cranes for the 
vernment Railways, Japan, from the Industrial 


50 Church Street 
Glens 


2ow, 


280 ft., to cost about $65,000. 


A four tory cold storage and refrigerating plant to cost 
>200,000, th equipment, will be constructed by the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Retail Butchers’ Corporation, care of Henschien 


& McLaren, 1637 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, architect 


Axles, Inc., Fifteenth 


Bank Building 


Parker Floor, Gotham National 
troadway and Fifty-ninth Stree New Yor 
manufacturer of automobile axles, has awarded contract to 
H. K. Ferguson, 25 West Forty-third Street, for a one and 
two-story plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 100 x 1606 ft 


eing taken until April 4 by the Bureau of Sup- 


, 





lies and Accou Navy Department, Washington for i 
00-hp, vertical fire tube boiler for use at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard 
The Municipal Gas Co., Albany, N. Y., furnishing elec- 
trical service in this district, is planning for extension nd 
improvement In its power house and electrical system to 


cost $955.90, including new equipment Application has been 
Public Service Commission for permission to 
ynds in this amount and carry out the work 

The L. E. Lynd Mfg. Co., Canal Street, Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., manufacturer of hardware and other metal products, 
is having plans prepared for 


filed with t) 


issue be 


rebuilding its three-story fac- 


tory, 70 x 90 ft., recently partially destroved by firs 
Th Watertown 
Street 


837 


tattery & Electric Co., 1313 State 
Watertown, N. Y., is planning for the installation of 


ne 


*-% 


wind vivant 
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new equipment for the manufacture of electric storage bat- 
teries and other electrical products. 


The Savage Arms Corporation, 50 Church Street, New 
York, with plants at Utica, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, for the 
manufacture of firearms and ammunition, is arranging to 
manufacture a line of refrigerating machinery and electric 
washing machines and parts. One or both of the plants will 
be converted, in part, to accommodate the new branch of 
manufacture. The company recently took over the former 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., at Chicopee, 
Mass. 

The Bastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., has 
plans under way for a one-story foundry at Watervliet, 
N. Y., 50 x 250 ft. 

W. W. Farley, 79 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y., has had 
plans prepared for a three-story automobile machine and 
service works, 75 x 122 ft., at Chapel and Orange streets, 
estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. H,. Rogers, 443 
Broadway, Albany, is architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
high school, 160 x 230 ft., to be erected at Elmira, N. Y., for 
which bonds for $550,000 have been voted. Pierce & Bick- 
ford, 118 Lake Street, are architects. 


The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 45 Nassau 
Street, New York, has disposed of a bond issue of $45,000,000, 
the proceeds to be used in part for plant acquisitions, exten- 
sions and improvements. During the past twenty-four 
months the company has expended about $60,000,000 in plant 
and expansion work. 


The Port Jefferson Shipyard Corporation, Port Jefferson, 
L. I., has taken title to the local plant of the New York 
Harbor Dry Dock Corporation for $168,000. The new owner 
will operate the yard for building merchant vessels and for 
repair work. 

Through Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 52 William Street, New York, 
bankers, the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad Co., Paris, 
France, is disposing of a bond issue of $30,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the electrification of certain sections of 
the system, power plants and equipment, new rolling stock, 
shops and machinery, and other extensions and improve- 
ments. 

The Deep Drawn Metal Corporation, 30 Church Street, 
New York, has acquired the three-story factory at 61-67 
Navy Street, Brooklyn, for a local plant. It is now operating 
a factory at 195 Plymouth Street. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
high school to be erected at Bridgeton, N. J., estimated to 
cost about $225,000. Ritter & Shay, North American Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, are architects. 

Fire, March 15, destroyed the plant of the Fischer-Sweeny 
Bronze Co., 1301-11 Grand Street, Hoboken, N. J., manufac- 
turer of bronze, aluminum and other metal castings, with 
loss estimated at $200,000, including equipment. 


A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Clifton, N. J., estimated 
to cost $750,900. H. Barrett Crosby, 125 Ellison Street, Pat- 
erson, N. J., is architect. 

An ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant will be 
erected by the Montclair Rink & Ice Co., care of George W 
Backoff, 9 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., architect, to be used 
in connection with a skating rink, 125 x 350 ft., estimated to 
cost $200,000. 

Effective with the closing of the foundry and machine 
shop of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, at Reding- 
ton, Pa., April 1, the company will transfer all of this work 
to its Moore plant at BPlizabeth, N. J. The production will 
include pumps, fittings and kindred equipment, for use at all 
of the shipyards of the company. 

Philip Woolf, 50 Columbia Street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturing jeweler, has had plans prepared for a new factory, 
25 x 85 ft., at 412 South Twelfth Street. Nathan Siegler, 164 
Market Street, is architect. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, March 20. 


Cc. L. Cadle, superintendent of Public Works, Albany, 
N. Y., will take bids until April 11 for two 5-ton electric 
gantry cranes for the Barge Canal Terminals at Rochester 
and Syracuse, N. Y., respectively. 

The Malone Light & Power Co., Malone, N. Y., has filed 
application for permission to build new electric power plants 
at Dickinson and Waverly for light and power service in 
these districts. 

The Board of Education, Boonville, N. Y., will purchase 
machine tools and other mechanical equipment for installa- 
tion in the manual training department at the high school. 

The A. & J. Mfg. Co., Water Street, Binghamton, N. Y., 
manufacturer of wire goods, is planning for the erection of 
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an addition, 60x 120 ft., at Water and Eldredge stree: 


cost about $45,000. E. H. Johnson is president. 5 
The Lang Mfg. Co., Olean, N. Y., recently organize: js 
planning for the establishment of a factory to manufa re 


a re-winding machine for motion picture service and ue 
kindred equipment. Carl Lang, Olean, inventor of the 
chine, is president of the company. 


A one-story power house addition will be erected } 
Board of Directors of the City Hospital, South Quarry s: 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


An appropriation of $4,500,000 has been made }b 2 
City Council, Buffalo, for a new filtration plant, to i; le 
electrically-operated pumping plant, filtering machinery j 
other equipment. George D. Andrews, City Hall, is city 
commissioner. Clark D. Parsons is engineer for th: 
partment of Public Works, 


G. F. Hausner, 939 Northampton Street, Buffalo, is 
ning for the installation of new sheet-metal working 
chinery at his factory. 


A vocational department will be installed in th: W 
high school to be erected by the Salina School District, Liver 
pool, N. Y., estimated to cost $150,000, to replace the present 
school on Second Street. M. D. Green, Liverpool, is in charge 


A cold storage and refrigerating plant will be ins 
at the Gowanda State Homeopathic Hospital, Collins, N 
by the State Hospital Commission, Albany. Lewis F. P r 
Capitol Building, Albany, is State architect. 


The Acme Cylinder Grinding Co., Rome, N. Y., is plan- 
ning for the installation of new grinding and other equip: 
M. J. Kernan is head, 


The City Council, Batavia, N. Y., has called a special 
election on April 6 to vote bonds for $450,000 for the erection 
of a three-story high school with vocational department, 
145x200 ft. E. E. Joralemon, 482 Delaware Avenue, Buf- 
falo, is architect. 


Benjamin Spielberg, 28 Brinkerhoff Street, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., has plans under way for a new two-story machine 
shop, 60x 90 ft. 


The Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 58 Public Square, 
Watertown, N. Y., will soon break ground for a hydroelectric 
generating plant at Browns Falls, near Watertown, to cost 
about $100,000. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 2( 


The Pennsylvania Equipment Co., 1420 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, is in the market for a second-hand passenger 
coach with rattan seats, suitable for workmen's train 80 
a second-hand, standard gage, four-driver, saddle tank 
motive, weight 50 tons. 


The U. M. C. Garage, Fifteenth and Locust streets, | 
delphia, has completed plans for a three-story repair and 
service building, 70 x 115 ft., to cost about $125,000, includin 
equipment. The Hoffman-Henon Co., Finance Building 
architect. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will install electric power equipment for 
the municipal rapid transit system, including cables, con- 
trols, transformers, substation apparatus, ete., to cost 
$150,000. It will soon commence the erection of an addition 
to its generating plant at Beach and Palmer streets for the 
installation of a new 30,000-kw. generator and auxiliary 
equipment. 


a 


The Electric Foundry & Equipment Co., Tacony and 
Bleigh streets, Philadelphia, is arranging for the installation 
of electric furnaces, cranes and other equipment at its new 
plant, now in course of erection, to be used primarily for 
the production of steel castings. William P. Cunningham !s 
president. 


The John T. Lewis & Brothers Co., Lafayette Building 
Philadelphia, will soon commence the erection of the super 
structure for a two-story power house, 63x77 ft., at its 
paint manufacturing plant, to cost $60,000. E. F. Bea 8 
president. 


The Douglas Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, manufacturing 
jeweler, has leased a floor in the new building at 45-47 Nort) 
Eighth Street. Precision equipment, bench tools, etc., W 
be installed at once, 


The Gulf Refining Co., Widener Building, Philadelph's 
has purchased 70 acres in the vicinity of Girard Point 
extensions in its ofl distributing works, to include pum 
equipment, tanks, mechanical buildings, etc. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until April 4 for one mot 
driven precision bench lathe, one motor-driven emery grinder 
one motor-driven watchmakers’ lathe, one set of watch- 


nn 
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cers’ tools, and one gage testing outfit, as specified in 
Jule 9522, for use at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 





yseph Kalter, 1621 Ridge Street, Philadelphia, manufac- 
of lighting fixtures, is planning for the installation of 
lathes and other machine tools at his factory. 


The Quaker City Cold Storage Co., 301 Delaware Avenue, 

ladelphia, is perfecting arrangements for a one-story cold 

ige and refrigerating plant, 27x 125 ft., on South Dela- 
Avenue, to cost about $75,000. 


he Commissioner of Education, State House, Trenton, 
is taking bids until March 28 for a power house and 
ing plant at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton 
yn. Arnold H. Moses, Temple Building, Camden, N. J., 
rchitect. 


teorge Shearman, 119 Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic 
N. J.. has filed plans for the erection of a one-story 
ne shop, 35x 66 ft. Haining & Palliser, Guarantee 
Building, are architects. 


e Sun Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Pa., has se- 
the exclusive rights of manufacture in this country 

posed piston Diesel oil engines, secured under British 

ts by Doxford & Sons, shipbuilders, England. Plant 

gements will be made for the manufacture of the new 
units and parts. 


Danville Iron & Steel Co., Danville, Pa., is planning 
erection of a new foundry in the spring. It manufac- 
ichinery and parts. 


new power house, 100x130 ft., to cost about $150,000 
equipment, will be erected by the Scranton Lace Co., 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 

rk Avenue, New York, are engineers. 


Luzerne County Gas & Electric Co., Plymouth, Pa., 

ranged for a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the 
to be used for extensions and improvements in its 
int and system. 


Forbes Aluminum Products Co., Steele Building, 
Pa., will soon break ground for its new plant in the 
Side section, estimated to cost about $150,000 with 
ry A. D. Chidsey, Jr., 341 Northampton Street, 


s architect. Ewing W. Forbes is president. 


itional department will be installed in the new 
ol to be erected at Glenolden, Pa. Clarence W. 
Crozer Building, Chester, Pa., architect, has been 
yned to prepare plans. 
Glen Rock Electric Light & Power Co., Glen Rock, 
quired the plant of the Deer Creek Light & Power 
Shrewsbury, Pa., and in the future will furnish service 
strict Extensions will be made to the present sta- 
iditional equipment installed. 


tory machine shop will be constructed by the 
& Bastian Co., Front and Hamilton streets, Allen- 
n connection with extensions to its meat-packing 
\n addition will be built to the cold storage and 
ting plant and new equipment installed. 
yna] department will be installed in the two- 
1 basement high school to be constructed by the 
1 Township Schoo District at Oakmont, Pa 
f to cost $300,000 toyd, Abel & Gugert, Estey 
r, Philadelphia, are architects, and J. W. Huff, 6035 
e Avenue, Philadelphia, is secretary. 
Semple Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J manufacturer 
tubes, has purchased the factory property on Murray 
omprising a number of brick buildings, for $40,000 
Board of Directors, State Normal School, Slippery 
will take bids early in April for the erection of 
ry refrigerating plant at the institution 
Martin-Parry Corporation, York, Pa., manufacturer 
obile bodies, is perfecting plans for new works at 
yn, Miss., for assembling and finishing automobile 
se and top units. A complete saw mill and cutting 
will be constructed in the same district by the 
i Hines Lumber Co., 2431 South Lincoln Street, Chi- 
hich has taken a contract for material from the 
irry company. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 20 


mproved tone to the machinery market was noted 
mber of manufacturers the past week. Orders placed, 
were still at a very low point, the better feeling 

is a result of the complexion of the inquiries re- 
A local manufacturer who recently visited many 

S in new and second-hand equipment in the East, has 
d to the city filled with optimism regarding the future. 
is observations it would appear as though the number 
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One of the 54-ft., 220,000-volt snow-type steel towers, 
built by the Pacific Coast Steel Co. for use on the Pitt River 
line of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. was installed in the 
Municipal Auditorium, San Francisco, at the California In- 
dustries Exposition. In the base of the tower was built a 
small booth representing an electrical kitchen. Around the 
outside were placed a number of small trees, the idea being 
to indicate that the tower was standing in a forest 


of used machine tools in good condition is diminishing rapidly 
ind that prices are much firmer than they have been for 


some time He reports having been able to 


place orders for 
13 machines with dealers in the East. Some fair sized 
orders were closed during the week. A Dayton manufacturer 
s said t have placed an order with a Cleveland machine 
tool builder for turret lathes and automatic screw machines 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, in addition to placing an 


wrder for 


ranes with the Morgan Engineering Co., is also 
said to have secured the machine tools recently inquired for 
practically all of the machines being used tools. The Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., has also closed on several tools 
It is understood here that the Rock Island Railroad has de 
cided to defer its purchases of machine tools for the present 
A deal involving five machines is reported by a local manu 
facturer, but this is more or less in the nature of a trade 
ised machines being taken as part payment in exchange for 
new ones 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
wood-working machinery, is having plans prepared for its 
new plant in the Bond Hill section, building operations to be 
under way within three or four months. 


The Pioneer Auto Heater Co., Cincinnati, has been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $509,000 to manufacture 
Lutomobil Its plant will 
be located at 2682 Madison Road and will be operated in 
connection with the tool business now being conducted 
by the Scott-Spencer Automatic Tool Co T. J. Seott is 
president. 


heaters and other accessories 


Officials of the American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, have issued a denial of the report that the company 
is to be amalgamated with the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. The report originated through the fact that 
the Laundry company has granted rights to the Hoffman 
company to use certain of its patents. 


Fire at the plant of the William Hamilton Sons Car Co., 
Newark, Ohio, on March 11 destroyed the boiler and engine 
room, with loss of approximately $30,900. The power plant 
will be rebuilt at once. 
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‘ye 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, March 20. 

Demand is slowly expanding and it is notable that orders 
are principally for one or two tools and are coming from 
miscellaneous sources. The larger industrial companies are 
conspicuous for their absence from the market and the rail- 
roads have done practically no buying against the inquiries 
they have been issuing from time to time. The Santa Fe, 
which is regarded as the most likely to buy of any of the 
local railroads, is expected to put out an additional list cover- 
ing the needs for a proposed boiler shop at Albuquerque, 
N. M. The Western Clock Co., LaSalle, IlL., which, as noted 
a week ago, placed an order for 24 automatic screw machines, 
has also bought one 14-in. x 6-ft. and one 16-in. x 6-ft. 
geared head motor-driven engine lathe, a geared head motor- 
driven 26-in. shaper, and three bench lathes with slide rests. 


The disastrous fire which on March 14 destroyed the block 
bounded by Clinton and Canal streets, Jackson Boulevard, 
and the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad tracks, wiped out 
the shops of a number of companies which have already 
taken steps to replace their equipment. It is estimated that 
close to $50,000 worth of machine tool equipment was de- 
stroyed. Among the companies which are now in the market 
as the result of the conflagration are the Monarch Mfg. Co., 
manvfacturer of automobile specialties, Krone Sebek & Co., 
maker of die casting equipment and tools, the Utility Tool 
& Die Works, the Superior Tool Co., the Merkle-Korff Gear 
Co., manufacturer of can wrapping machinery and gears, 
and the U. & J. Carburetor Co. 


The Great Northern Railroad, St. Paul, F. A. Bushnell, 
purchasing agent, has sent out inquiries for the following 
shop equipment: 


One 400-ton full hydro-pneumatic 52-in. car wheel press 
including 7%-hp. motor, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 440 volts com- 
plete with starter having overload and no voltage release, 
ilso one recording’ gage. 


One 42-in. Bullard (or similar) vertical turret boring 
mill, direct connected to and including 15-hp., 60 cycle, 3 
phase, 440 volt motor and starter. 


One set standard tool equipment for above mill 

One 36-in. heavy duty upright common drill press. Spindle 
to have No. 5 Morse taper including motor and starter of 
60 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volts. 


One 30-in. Lodge & Shipley (or similar) 7 ft. between 
centers, selective head and taper attachment, high duty lathe, 
direct connected to and including suitable motor and starter 
of 60 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volts, including four-jaw independent 


chuck and full set of tool holders 


One 600-ton full hydro-pneumatic, slanting head, driving- 
wheel press with 13-in. throat, direct connected to and in- 
cluding one 15-hp. 60 cycle 3 phase, 440 volt motor and 


t 
startel 


One throatless shear to be direct connected to and includ- 
ing suitable motor of 60 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volt characteris- 
tics and starter, to have a capacity to shear 3/16-in. sheet 
steel 

Two pneumatic riveting hammers suitable for driving 
14-in. rivets 

One 1%-in. Acme double head bolt cutter (or equal) to 
be direct connected if possible and driven by suitable 440 
volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase squirrel cage induction motor with 
starter, to be furnished with full set of dies. 

One Oster pipe threading machine (or equal) to cut 
pipe from %-in. to 2 in. direct connected to and driven 
by suitable squirrel cage induction motor of 440 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycle with starter to be furnished with full set 
of dies. 

One Webber crank pin turning tool. 

One No. 5 Landis (or equal) cylinder grinding machine 
capable of grinding cylinders from in. to 8 in. to be belt 
driven and including counter shaft and grinding wheels 


9 


One 15-hp. 60 cycle 3 phase 449 volt squirrel cage in- 


duction motor with starter 


1 


lathe 7 ft. 


between centers (or equal) to be direct connected to suitable 


One 30-in. Lodge & Shipley selective head 


squirrel cage induction motor of 440 volt, 3 phas« 2) evcles 
with starter and one 18-in. four-jaw independent chuck and 
full set of 10 Armstrong tool holders to suit lathe to be 
furnished wit tap ttachment 

The Great Northern Railroad Co., Railroad Building, St 
Paul, Minn., has plans nearing completion for the construc 
tion of a new one-story car repair shop, 84 x 300 ft at 
Minot, N. D to cost about $50,000. A. H. Hogeland is 


chief engineer. 

The Ford Motor Co. has placed orders for 72 tumbling 
barrels for its tiver Rouge, Mich., mant, 36 each being 
placed with the Whiting Corporation and the W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Co. The Ford company is also in the market for nine 
cupolas. 


March 23, | 


The U. S. Sample Co., printer, 801 South Wells s 
Chicago, is receiving bids through Alfred 8. Alschule, 
East Jackson Boulevard, on a six-story printing pla: 
x 125 ft., at Jackson Boulevard and Laflin Street. 
$300,000. 


Alfred S. Alschuler, architect, 28 East Jackson RB 
vard, Chicago, has let contracts for a three-story auton 
salesroom and service station, 100 x 390 ft., on Mic} 
Avenue between Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
for the Hudson Motor Car Co. 


The Paasche Air Brush Co., 1219 West Wa 
Boulevard, Chicago, has let a contract through Fra; 
Chase, Inc., architect, for a two-story factory, 106 x 
at 1909-15 Diversey Parkway, to cost $100,000, 


Holton, Seelye & Co., builders, 140 South Dearborn § 
Chicago, have let contract for a one-story factory f 
manufacture of jewelers’ boxes, at 4431-43 West Lake s 
to cost $18,000. 


The construction of two units of the new Cadillac 
able Iron Co, plant, Cadillac, Mich., is expected to sta 
The foundry will be ready to commence operations 
middle of the summer, it is hoped. 


Elmer Moore has opened a general machine sho 
garage at 518 Brie Street, Storm Lake, Iowa 


The Automatic Traffic Regulator Co., Ine, A 
Suilding, 163 West Washington Street, Chicago, recent 
ganized to manufacture an automatic traffic signa 
ulator to take the place of the human signal at str 
tersections, is letting its manufacturing work by « 
for the present. The officers are R. E. Blick, pres 
P. A. Baulsir, treasurer, and F. C. Hawkins, secretar 


Forbes-Babcock, Inc., 4113 West Irving Park |} 
vard, Chicago, recently incorporated with $5,000 
stock, will engage in the manufacture of radio telephon 
ceiving sets complete. Factory space will probably be Ik 
and it has not yet been decided whether machines w 
manufactured or assembled. The officers are Alla 
Forbes, president; Samuel Rubinkam, vice-president 
Robert S. Babcock, secretary-treasurer. 

The Universal Electric Sign Co., 4854 West Kinzie Stré 
Chicago, has been incorporated with $12,000 capital 
to manufacture electric signs. It has leased a plant, 60 x 


ft.. at the above address and has purchased the needed 


metal-working machinery. The officers are R. I. O’Con 
president; S. M. Moses, vice-president; and G. Thor 


Jr., secretary-treasurer 


V. B. and V. L. Parker have purchased and take 
session of the Howard Brothers Sheet Metal Co.'s bu 
at 713 West State Street, Rockford, Ill. They will r 
the plant and do all kinds of sheet metal and furnace w 


The Pope Machine Co., Kankakee, Ill., has beer 
porated to manufacture textile machinery. T. W. P! 
superintendent Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co., K 
kakee, is a stockholder. No announcement of the imn 
plans of the company has been made. 


G. J. Kramer, 487 Aurora Avenue, St. Paul, Min 
taken bids on a one-story garage, 125 x 127 ft., at Unis 
and Farrington avenues, to cost $40,000 


The Ster-o-Lock Mfg. Co., 417 South Dearborn Stré 
Chicago, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
manufacture automobile accessories and machine shop equ 
ment and has equipped a plant for manufacturing oper 
The officers are Bertram W. Coltman, president; Jose! 
Krass, secretary and general manager, and Edward J. K 
treasurer. 

The National Stamping & Electrical Works, 424 5 
Clinton Street, Chicago, has awarded contract to McK 
Brothers, 112 West Adams Street, for a new one-story 
3238-50 West Lake Street, 130 x 150 ft., estimated 
about $60,000. 

Cc. R. Berglund, 2630 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, !s 
ing bids on a. general contract for a one-story plant, |! 
125 ft., at South Park Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street 
manufacture automobile bodies. It will cost about $45 
with equipment. 


4 vocational department will be installed in the t 
story high school to be erected by the Board of Edu 
Waseca, Minn., estimated to cost $200,000. C. H. Ball 
clerk of the board, 

The Red River Power Co., 27 South Third Street, G 
Forks, N. D., is planning for extensions and improve 
in its electric power plant and system to cost about $13 
including machinery. A new turbine unit will be inst 
W. G. Brown is general manager. 

Fire, March 9, destroyed a portion of the plant of 


} 





‘ch 23, 1922 


ted Ready Roofing Co., Forty-fourth and La Salle 

Chicago, manufacturer of roofing products, with loss 
ed at about $45,000, including equipment. 

Illinois Oil Co., Rock Island, Ill, has plans 

new three-story plant, 40 x 150 ft., 
ibout $165,000, including equipment. 

) Safety Building, architects. F. J. 


under 
estimated 
Cervine & 
are Welsh is 
Gopher Machinery Co., New Prague, Minn., will in- 
electric traveling crane at its plant, 80 x 100 
ted to cost $50,000, plans for which are being pre- 
J. C. Niemeyer, 643 Endicott Building, St. Paul, 


new 


Elgin & Marengo Railroad Co Marengo, Ill., has 
1 new electric power plant, 45 x 105 ft., and will 
the work at once. 

Board of Water and Light Commissioners, Austin 
plans in progress for a new electric power plant 

il service, 60x 80 ft., comprising in part the 

x of a former station, estimated to cost about 
ncluding equipment. A. L. Pillsbury, 1200 Second 
South Minneapolis, Minn., is engineer William Todd 


tendent for the board. 


Rozum Motor Co., 400 East Fourth Street, Mitchell, 
planning for the erection of a two-story repair 
e works at Fifth Avenue and Main Street, to cost 

itely $50,000. <A. J. Rozum is head 

T 
New England 
SD 
Boston, March 20 

tool orders the past week were practically at a 


machines furnishing 
the 


a few individual low-priced 


the business. Considerable looking about in 
market by 
ial sales are few and far between. One 


is expected to close within a few 


hinery prospective customers 18S noted, 


Massachusetts 
days on three 


Bend lathes and a shaper, which will constitute the 
ales for the week in this district Stone & Webster, 
have purchased a 15-ton Western made crane, with 
a ind three motors, for a Ford, Flat Rock, Mich., 
ne-tool manufacturers are beginning to circulate 


f 


New 
ir metal-working 


hops in England to get views of users as to 
equipment can be improved fo 
Screw machine representatives 
but a decided 
ind for screw machine products, especially 


manufacturers. 


nds of work. report 


juiry for machines mprovement in 


from auto- 


equipment 


one-story ocomotive repall 


it Concord, N. H 


ire being drawn for a 
the Boston & Maine 
ited cost js $307,900. 


Railroad 


Boardman Street, East Boston, con 


es the construction of a 


Perrone, 9 
one-story, 75 x 150 ft. garage 


station on Bennington Street to cost $40,000 


re being drawn. 
ire being asked on a 
x 113 ft., by the New 


fac 


Electric 


and basement 


Machine & 


two-story 
England 


Bagley Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Id casting shop, Torrington, Conn., formerly owned 
American Brass Co., is being razed to make way 


w rolling mill, to be erected by the Anaconda Copper 


h recently acquired the American Brass Co. 
Bush Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., truck, tractor and 
idiators, will erect a one-story, 50x 250 ft. plant 


gton Street at an estimated cost of $40,700. 

Stamford Foundry Co., 115 Canal Street, Stamford 
ve manufacturer, is having plans drawn for an 
ind other improvements. Emmens & Abbott, Wash- 


the architects. 


& Taxicab Co., 17 


lding, Stamford, are 


Vaast Chestnut 


Brothers Garage 


South Norwalk, Conn., are planning to erect a garage 
’ shop, two stories, about 80 ft. sq 

~~ 

ll be opened in Washington about April 15 by 


iu of Yards and Docks, Navy 
and equipment at the South 
ition, distributing system and 
h specification No. 4550 The 
10,000 and will for the erection of an 
to the 
three-unit 


Department, for the 
Navy Yard 
station as 


soston 
dst first aid 
work will involve 
eall anne, 
np house to conform 
will inelude a 
300-volt, alternating current 
'0-volt alternating current to 250-volt direct current 
set and a nine-panel switchboard, together with 
es It had been erroneously published that the 
planning for a new dry dock and power house 
South Boston yard 


Gilbert & 


present building. The 


nt motor generator set 


to 140-volt direct cur 


Vas 


Bennett Georgetown, Conn 


Mfg. Co., 
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manufacturer of wire cloth and other wire goods, has com- 
pleted plans for a three-story and basement addition, 50 x 150 
ft. Greenwood & Noerr, 847 Main Street, Hartford, Conn., 

engineers It will build a one-story addition to its 
plant at Wireton, near Blue Island, Ill., 25 x 125 ft., estimated 


; ; 
’ 
about $ i. : | 
architects, will prepare plans for iy 
: 4 
: 
. 


are also 


to cost 


25,000 lL. G. Hallberg & Co., 116 South 
Avenue, Chi 





Michigan 
the latter 


Work 


A two-story power plant, 45 x 60 ft., and one-story machine 
the Colwell Worsted Co., 


in connection with its new plant on Hart- 


ASE: 
* 


shop, 25 x 45 ft will be erected by 


ie 


Providence, R. I 
ford Avenue, for 
the C, I 
The Wireless Sper 


Boston, 


which the general contract has been awarded 
Westminster Street. 


ae 


Bigney Construction Co., 357 





493 C Street, South 
has five- 


alty Apparatus Co., 


aS 


manufacturer of radio equipment, leased a 





story, reinforced-concrete plant on Atherton Street, Jamaica & . 
Plains, Boston, and will remove its present factory to this a 
location in About twice the present amount of floor is ; 
space will be utilized at the new plant 

The Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Bostor 
manufacturer of printing presses, screw machine products 
et has awarded contract to the Tredennick Co., 10 High 
Street, for a one and two-story addition, 160 x 300 ft and 
10 x 80 ft., to cost about $250,000, including machinery. Me- 
Naughton & Cleverdon, 19 Congress Street, are architects 

A one-story power house will be erected by the American 


New 
equipment 


40x50 ft 
installed in 


Britain, Conn., 


will be 


Park Street, 


Hosiery Co., 


Motors and other electrical 


different departments of the mill. Reeds & Thorpe, 60 Pros- 
pect Street, Hartford, Conn., are engineers 

The Boston BPlevated Railway Co., 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, has plans nearing completion for an ad- 
dition to its power plant on First Street, estimated to cost 
ibout $900,000. including machinery Contract has been 
awarded to McDonald & Imhof, Roxbury, Mass., for a car 


inspection shop, 60 x 300 ft., at Forest Hills, estimated to cost 
about $150,000 The latter building will be supplemented by 
a one-story car repair shop, 350 x 350 ft., and other mechanical 
in excess of $2,000,000 Dwight 
New York, are 


estimated to cost 


& Co., 61 


buildings, 


P. Robinson Broadway, engineers, 


The W. F. Concannon Shear Co., 42 Depot Street, Mil- 
ford, Conn., recently organized, is arranging for the estab- 
lishment of a plant at Bridgeport, Conn., to manufacture 
steel shears, scissors, etc William F. Concannon heads the 


company. 

The Union Hurd Avenue, 
manufacturer of products, will 
of the superstructure for a two-story and base 

25 about $50,000 


50x125 ft., to 
The W. J. Hyland Mfg. Co., 151-3 Dwight Street 
field, Mass., manufacturer of piping, plumbing 


ete., will soon break ground for a three-story, brick and stee! 


Specialty Co., 138 Bridgeport 


Conn., metal soon commence 


the erection 
plant 


ment cost 


Spring- 
equipment 


plant, 48 x 85 ft., on Liberty Street, estimated to cost about 
$45,000. 

” 

Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, March 20 
The mprovement in demand for machine tools noted 

earlier in the month continues and sentiment in the trade 
is more optimtstic than it has been for many months. While 
no round lot sales are reported, dealers are getting a fair 
volume of single tool orders, the demand being largely for 





small tools and a considerable share of the activity being 
used machinery \ few new inquiries have come out that 3 
look promising One is from a Cleveland company that 
considering the purchase of approximately $100,000 worth of 
equipment for making a new line of products and another is 
from a company in an adjoining state for about 25 new or 
ised machines. ; 
Manufacturers of turret lathes report that some inquiries ; a 
which have been pending for several weeks show signs of a : . 
resulting in orders shortly. A representative of a local manu ne i 
facturer of drilling machinery. who has just recently mad: F .* ae | 
a trip to the railroad shops in the East and South, has rs 
turned with a few definite prospects for early sales. The 7i ff 
H. H. Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is purchas : 
ng equipment to manufacture a new four-cylinder motor % mei 
ir. It has placed orders with a Cleveland manufacturer for vi tg 
two boring machines and is expected to purchase 14 drilling : ‘ : , 
machines shortly Pay 1S 
The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has just a OR 
taken an order for three hydraulic turbines of 35.000 hp ‘ 4 
capacity each for the new Big Creek plant of the Southern og. f 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. : a 
The Zeder Motor Co. has been incorporated and plans +7 i 
to begin the manufacture of the Chrysler motor car at the cay 29 
plant of the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland. The Elizabeth : “as 
N. J., plant of the Willys Corporation was equipped for the ee 
¥ , ' 
4 s ita 
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manufacture of this car. The Cleveland Tractor Co. will 
continue the manufacture of farm tractors and it is not 
known as yet what additional equipment will be required for 
the manufacture of the motor cars, 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, is planning extensions to its municipal 
power plant which will include a 600-kw. turbo generator 
unit with additional boiler and condenser capacity and other 
power plant equipment, involving the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $91,000. A special election will be held April 4 
to secure authority to issue the necessary bonds. 

The Lorain Steel Foundry Co., Lorain, Ohio, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, has taken over 
the plant of the Aetna Steel Casting Co., Lorain, and is mak- 
ing improvements. W. W, Davidson is president, W. D. 
Jones, vice-president and secretary and C. M. Hartzell, treas- 
urer and sales manager. 

The Fisher Ohio Body Co., Cleveland, has leased the plant 
of the Briggs Mfg. Co., Cleveland, for additional manufac- 
turing capacity. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, March 20. 

The Universal Heater & Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., is 
building a plant for the manufacture of heaters, sheet metal 
work, et C. W. Sexton is president. 

The Richmond, Va., plant of the Chicago Nipple Co., 
manufacturer of pipe nipples, ete., has acquired a building 
it First Avenue and Ninth Street, Baltimore, and will move to 
that location as soon as necessary alterations can be made. 
D. C. Williams is president of the company. 

The Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va., is in the 
market for a second-hand vertical reaming or boring machine 
that will bore tempered cast iron cylinders 214%,x8 in. to 
34x11 in. About 1/16 in. will be cut out of the inside di- 
ameter The company also wants a furnace or cupola to 
melt one ton of gray iron castings, either blast or electric 
type. 

The Wilmington Sugar Refining Co., Christiana Avenue 
and B Street, Wilmington, Del., will build a one-story power 
house, 95x 150 ft. W. J. Wayte, Inc., 125 East Forty-sixth 
Street, New York, is engineer. 

The Continental Can Co., Keyser Building, Baltimore, is 
planning for extensions and improvements in its plant at 
Highlandtown, to cost about $18,000. 

The Empire State Ice Co., Inc., care of William R. Moore, 
traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, Cumberland, Md., is 
arranging for the erection of a new cold storage plant to 
cost about $400,000, including equipment. 

The Mexican Petroleum Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York, will build a new pumping plant and steel tankage dis- 
tributing works on First Street, Baltimore, to cost about 
$42,000. 

The Natural Abrasive Mining Co. of America, Waynes- 
ville, N. C., is planning for a new grinding mill and operating 
plant at Willets, N. C., estimated to cost about $100,000. 
The initial works will be extended later, bringing the invest- 
ment to about $300,000. Frank R. Hewitt is treasurer. 

The Western Maryland Railway Co., Baltimore, will con- 
struct 75 storage bins at its grain elevator at Port Coving- 
ton, Baltimore, with conveying and other mechanical equip- 
ment and extensions, estimated to cost about $525,000. 

The Patuxent Clay Products Co., 210 Equitable Building, 
Baltimore, has selected a site at Patuxent for the erection 
of its new plant to manufacture hollow tile, etc., to cost about 
$100,000, including equipment. I. P. Mills is in charge. 

The City Council, Clifton Forge, Va., has arranged for a 
bond issue of $240,000 for the construction of a municipal 
electric power plant. Plans will be drawn at once. 

A machine and repair shop, with automobile service de- 
partment, will be constructed by the Salvation Army, 521 
Thirteenth Street, N. W., Washington, at its Industrial Home, 
to cost about $200,000, including equipment. A wire baling 
department will also be installed. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, has completed plans for the superstructure of a new 
machine shop at Pearl Harbor, H. T., for the local navy yard 
and will call for bids under specification 4518. 


The Sandhill Packing Co., Aberdeen, N. C., is planning 
for extensions in its plant for the establishment of a de- 
partment to manufacture tin cans and containers. 


The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $150,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions and improvements in power plant 
and system. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two- 


story high school to be erected by the Board of Education, 
Southport, N. C., to cost about $55,000. 








The Atlantic Iron Works, Norfolk, Va., is plan; 
rebuild its machine shop and other departments, 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated in excess of 
including equipment. 

The Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., is a; 
for the immediate erection of a new hydroelectric ge; 
plant in the vicinity of Mountain Island, Catawba Ri, 
initial capacity of about 80,000 hp, estimated to cost j 
of $2,000,000, including generating equipment and t, 
sion system. It is also completing plans for a hydr 
power plant at Great Falls, N. C., with capacity 
60,000 hp. to cost approximately $1,000,000. 

The Palmetto Sheet Metal Works, P. O. Box 1, 
S. C., recently organized, has acquired a factory 
take immediate possession, specializing in the manufa 
roofing, skylights and genera] sheet metal products 
Gregg is president and B. G. Gregg, Jr., secret 
general manager, 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Ma 
By far the largest individual crane order w! 
been placed in this district since the war, recently wa 
It calls for 21 cranes and a special trolley, the bu 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation, the entire order goin, 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. The aw 
cludes two 125-ton, 50-ft. span, double trolley, f¢ 
ladle cranes; one 30-ton with 10-ton auxiliary, 38 
span, blooming engine room crane; one 30-ton wit 
auxiliary, 97-ft. 10 in. span, to serve the continuous r 
10-ton with 10-ton auxiliary, 84-ft. span to serve the b 
mill; one 20-ton with 5+ton auxiliary, 40-ft. span 
power house; two 25-ton with 10-ton auxiliary, 110-ft 
for the slab yard; two 25-ton with 10-ton auxiliar) 
span, for the sheet bar yard and a special trolley, all 
Steubenville, Ohio, plant. (LaBelle Iron Works.) |} 
Portsmouth, Ohio, works, there is one 5-ton, 77-ft. s 
serve the rod storage yard; one 65-ton, 88-ft. span f 
galvanizing department; one 5-ton, 23-ft. 6-in. span for 
nail mill; one 6-ton, 125-ft. span for the wire mill 
5-ton, 72-ft. span for the annealing building; one [ 
24-ft. span bucket crane for the gas house; one 15 
with 5-ton auxiliary, 42-ft. span for the sub-station and 
15-ton, with 5-ton auxiliary, 66-ft. 9-in. span for the 





mill. The order also includes one 5-ton 71-ft. span cran 


one 7\%-ton, 54-ft. span and one 5-ton, 42-ft. span, 4-mo 


overhead revolving type jib crane for the galvanizing 

at the Beach Bottom, W. Va., works. This order not 
provides the Morgan Engineering Co. a substantial hac 
but means business for those providing parts not mad 
this company. 

The crane market, aside from this business, shows 
more life than in some time. The U. S. Sanitary Mfg 
Zelienople, Pa., has closed for two 5-ton cranes with 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, which also has t 


another order for a 2-ton hoist for the Pennsylvania Rub 


( 


LiKe 


Co., Jeannette, Pa. The Coshocton Iron Co., Monongahé 
City, Pa., has not yet acted on its recent inquiry for f 


cranes, but an award is expected shortly and also 


110-ton crane for the new power plant of the West Pen! 


Power Co., at Windsor, W. Va. For the latter plant 
General Electric Co., recently was awarded two 30,00! 


kW 


turbines and several boilers were placed with the Babco 


& Wilcox Co. A 30,000-kw. turbine for the Springdale 
plant was awarded the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


Pa 


co 


The John F. Casey Co., Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, has aske 


for bids on four 2-ton cranes and a 5-ton crane in co! 


né 


tion with a sewage project in Ohio, on which it is bidding 
The Pittsburgh Supply Co., 2 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, is in 
quiring for two 10-ton overhead cranes. Altogether there ar 


30 cranes in the active or semi-active stage. In additio! 
writ 


large number will some time be wanted in connection 


modernizing several of the plants of the Steel Corporatio! 


Prices for estimating purposes have gone in against 4 


85 cranes and much rolling mill equipment. A number 


other steel companies are figuring on the replacem‘ 
obsolete equipment. 


The machine tool market is over-shadowed by t! 
tivity of cranes and other equipment. Business, as has 
the case for months, is merely of a pickup character 
with so much used or second-hand machinery availab! 
trade does not look forward to much activity in new ' 
the near future. Government war purchases still are |! 


some and the failures in machinery using industries 


bringing upon the market much equipment at prices 
make a strong appeal to intending buyers. A case 


is the recent sale of the machinery of the Owens Mag! 


Motor Car Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It is currently stat d 
the bulk of these tools were taken by the Wheeling 
Corporation for its new rod and wire mill at Ports! 
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9. Because of these purchases, among which were some 
hines which had not been uncrated, the list of that 
pany, which originally called for 20 tools, has dwindled 
two or three items. There is no sign of railroad buying 
this district. 
The Keystone Power Co., Kane, Pa., is arranging for 
rgements in its electric plant, with the installation of 
new generating units. One of the generators will be 
ed during the year, and the other early in 1923. 


fhe Sharpsburg Foundry Co., Sharpsburg, Pa., is plan- 
for the installation of a new cupola and other equip- 


Cc. Forster & Son, 2519 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, manu- 
irers of dies, tinware and other metal products, have 
rded contract to R. E. Murray, 310 Iron Exchange 
ing, for a new two-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., estimated 
st about $42,000. 
4 one-story electrically-operated pumping plant will be 
tructed by the Board of Water and Light Commissioners, 
ntum, Pa., for the municipal waterworks. 
‘he Ray-Burdette Coal Co., Delaware and Hall streets, 
leston, W. Va., is planning for the installation of a 
gas engine and other power equipment at its works 
e City Council, Parkersburg, W. Va., will soon call 
ecial election to vote bonds for $300,000 for the ere« 
of a new high school with vocational department. The 
rd of Education is in charge. 
Young Brothers Foundry Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
tly organized, has plans under way for the erection 
e-story foundry to manufacture iron and steel cast- 
R. M. and Walter Young, Charleston, head the 
iny. 
16 Lunsdale Coal Co., Lunsdale, W. V., has prelimi- 
plans under way for a new tipple at its properties 
ree Forks. It will also install considerable electrical 
lining machinery in different departments of the plant 
entire project is estimated to cost close to $1,000,000. 
M. Jones is general manager. 
{ vacational department will be installed in the high 
| to be erected by the School Board, Hundred, W. Va., 
which bonds for $75,000 have been voted. 
The Wheeling Machine Products Co., 1920 Main Street, 
eeling, W. Va., is arranging for the installation of a new 
* plant. 
he Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Co., Sharon, Pa 
inning for the installation of equipment at its new power 
addition at Lowellville. It is expected to have the 
t unit ready for operation late in May. 
The Board of Education, McKeesport, Pa., has approved 
for an addition to the technical and vocational high 
hool to cost about $300,000. T. B. and Lawrence Wolfe, 
tury Building, Pittsburgh, are architects. 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, March 20 


he Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, has 
red fifty acres of land on the Illinois side of the Missis- 
River immediately south of the city limits of East St. 
lis, Il, as a site for a power plant to supply the rapidly 
reasing demands for electrical energy in St. Louis and 
rons. Much of the present power is received from the 
water power plant of the Mississippi River Power Co 
Keokuk, Iowa, and from the company’s own Ashley Street 
power plant. The cest of the power plant and equip 

t will be upward of $6,000,000. McClellan & Junkersfeld, 
Willlam Street, New York, have been engaged as engi 


Hall & Brown Woodworking Machinery Co., 1913-33 
Broadway, St. Louis, is planning to call for bids early 
\pril, for the erection of an addition to cost about $50,900. 
e Press Sign Co., 202 South Seventeenth Street, St 
manufacturer of metal signs, has arranged with the 
fealty Co., St. Louis, for the erection of a new two- 
plant, 120 x 125 ft., estimated to cost about $35,000, to 
ipied under lease. 
e Carbur-Aid Garage & Machine Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo 
lanning for the erection of a new two-story machine 
> addition, estimated to cost about $40,000. 
e St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., St. Louis, is 
ting plans for the enlargement of its locomotive shops 
ringfield, Mo., to include the installation of new machine 
nd other equipment, estimated to cost about $200,000. 
Lecoutour Brothers Stair Mfg. Co., 4523 Shaw Avenue. 
lis, has plans under way for rebuilding its two-story 
ry, recently damaged by fire, to cost about $50,000. New 
pment will be installed. Emil H. Nieman, 3816 Shaw 
e, is architect, 


e Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., La Salle 
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Street Station, Chicago, has plans in progress for new loco- 
motive repair works at Little Rock, Ark., estimated to cost 
about $250,000, including machinery. C. A. Morse is chief 
engineer. 

Fire, March 6, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Kanok Metal Co., Crestline, Kan., with loss estimated at 
$45,000, including equipment. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
high school to be erected at Thomas, Okla., estimated to cost 
about $70,000. A. J. Love & Co., 205 Richards Building, 
Tulsa, Okla., are architects. 

The Muskogee Refining Co., Muskogee, Okla., is planning 
for extensions in its oil refinery on South Cherokee Street to 
cost about $250,000, including equipment. 

The American Public Service Co., Okmulgee, Okla., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the proceeds 


to be used for extensions and improvements in electric plants 
and system 


The Charleston Mining & Mfg. Co., Charleston, S. C., is 
planning to rebuild its grinding plant at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $150,000, in 
cluding equipment 

The City Council, Fulton, Mo., has plans in progress for 
the installation of additional machinery at the municipal 
electric light and power plant. 


The Harlan County Motor Co., Harlan, Ky., will eall for 
bids at an early date for the erection of a new one-story 
branch machine shop and service building at Lynch, Ky 
R. P, MeGeckin, Lynch, is architect. 

The Wilhoit Oil Co., Webb City, Mo., is planning to rebuild 
the portion of its refinery destroyed by fire March 13, wit! 
loss estimated at close to $75,000. 


The Triangle Machine Works, Central City, Ky., has com- 
pleted plans for a new two-story and basement factory, 75 x 
100 ft., estimated to cost approximately $30,000. W. B. Mix 
is head. 


The Carbon Coal Co., Jackson, Ky., recently organized 
with a capital of $120,000, is planning for the construction of 
an electric power plant at its local properties It will also 
install considerable equipment for operating the mines, in- 
cluding motors, shaker screens, etc. Emory Cain is president 
and general manager. 

The Kansas Gas & Electric Co.. Topeka, Kan has 
arranged for a bond issue of $8,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in power 
plants and system. Preliminary plans are under way for the 
installation of new generating equipment and extensions in 
other power departments and distributing system F. G 
Sykes is vice-president. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, Louisville, has called 
a special meeting April 3 to approve an increase in its cap- 
ital from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions In its oil refineries and mechanica) 
plants. C. T. Collings is chairman of the board 


Detroit 


Derroir, March 20 

The Barton Auto Top Co., 4445 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
is completing plans for a new three-story factory, 62 x 160 ft 
at 60 West Canfield Avenue, estimated to cost $50,000. Albert 
Barton is president. 

The Cartwright Die & Tool Co., 2962 Hart Avenue, De- 
troit, is planning for the installation of new die-manufactur- 
ing and other equipment at its plant. 

The Stearns & Niles Co., Detroit, is arranging facilities t« 
provide for the manufacture of the Knight superheater for 
automobiles 

4 complete machine shop and manual training building 
will be erected by the Board of Education, Saginaw, Mich., 
in connection with a new junior high school in the East Side 
section, estimated to cost about $1,200,000. Henry Witters is 
president of the board. 

The Precision Tool Co., 5465 Lincoln Avenue, Detroit, ts 
planning for the installation of new bench tools and machine 
shop equipment at its plant 

The Michigan Porcelain Tile Works, Ionia, Mich., has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000 to construct a factory 
for the manufacture of tile products. Plans have been drawn 
for a one-story and basement works, 120 x 160 ft., estimated 
to cost about $50,000, with machinery. Harry E. Kidder is 
general manager. P. Lindhout, fifth floor, Michigan Trust 
Building, Grand Rapids, Mich.. is architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
and basement high school, 95 x 130 ft., to be erected at 
Grosse Isle, Mich., to cost about $80,000. Malcomson, Hig- 
ginbotham & Palmer, 404 Moffat Building, Detroit, are 
architects. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, has arranged for a cap- 
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ital stock issue to provide in part for the proposed expendi- 
tures for plant extensions and improvements, estimated at 
close to $3,000,000. The work will include the installation of 
new generating and line equipment, with auxiliary operating 
machinery. Alexander Dow is president. 


The Michigan Tool Co., 402 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
will soon begin construction of a new factory at Mack Ave- 
ind the Detroit Terminal Railroad 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, March 20. 


Business the past week was not much, if any, above the 
ze of the last four to six weeks, but inquiries were 
imerous, particularly from the automotive and farm 

ju ent industries. The latter trade is just entering a 
och of production, although it probably will require 

me to wipe out surplus stores. Passenger automobile 
Railroad buying is increasing 
vViy and some business was placed during the week in 
his line. Manufacturers of steam and hydroelectric generat 


rad is active once more. 


ng equipment, who are at present engaged in executing 
some large orders, have considerable new business in sight. 
Other divisions of the metal-working industries are also 
noving steadily into a stronger position. 

The Ironwood & Bessemer Railway Co., with headquarters 
it Ashland, Wis., has been granted authority to issue $233,000 
{ preferred stock for additions and extensions to its property 
ind plant. The major expansion will be made at the steam 
generating plant on the Chequamegon Bay front in Ashland. 
Details, however, will not be available unti] later. 

The S. W. Miller Piano Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has been 
obliged to abandon temporarily its plan of erecting a new 
factory and warehouse, its site having been condemned by 
the city for park and bathing beach extensions. The com- 
pany, however, has purchased the American theater building, 


} 


which it will remodel for occupancy May 15 as a temporary 


factory. It is seeking another site upon which to carry out 
its original new plant construction project. W. H. Ackerman 
Ss treasurer and general manager. 

The Franklin Motor Car Co., Syracuse; N. Y., has ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce with reference to the proposed establishment of a new 
factory estimated to cost $1,000,000. A similar inquiry has 
been received from the Halladay Motor Corporation of 
Newark, N. J. Two manufacturers of power farm machinery, 
whose identities are not divulged, are negotiating with the 
new industries division of the Association of Commerce for 
suitable buildings or sites for new buildings. 


The Wisconsin Castings Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 by Harry W. 
Bolens of Port Washington, Wis., who recently bid in the 
property of the Globe Metal Products Co., founder and ma- 
chinist, Sheboygan, at receiver’s sale for $65,800. Mr. Bolens 
s president and general manager of the Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Port Washington, and several other metalworking industries, 
specializing in the manufacture of gas engines and farm 
operating equipment The plant of the former Globe com- 
any consists of a gray iron foundry and machine shop 

ted about two years ago. Mr 3olens intends to place 

th shops in operation at once. 

The S. Heller Elevator Co., 250 Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, has plans for a new four-story factory to be erected 
t eost of $75,000 to $100,000 at Milwaukee and Buffalo 
streets It manufactures electric, hydraulic and manual 
freight and passenger elevators Work will begin about 
April 1 Siegfried Heller is president and treasurer. 

The Milwaukee Boiled Ham Co., 901 Holton Street, Mil- 
vaukee, will build a new packing plant, with cold storage and 
warehouse, at Weil Street and Garfield Avenue, at a cost of 
ibout $50,000. Inquiry is being made for engines, boilers, ice 

ichine, ete. John J. Czala is general manager 

The Ashland Light & Power Co., Ashland, Wis., has 
laced the general contract with the L. E. Meyers Co., 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, consulting and contract- 
ng engineer, for the construction and equipment of a new 
hydroelectric generating plant costing $3,500,000 on the 


Flambeau River near Tony, in Rusk County, Wis. The 
rincipal items of equipment will be three 5000-hp. turbo- 
generating units. Approximately 105 miles of transmission 


lines will be constructed. 


Harry A. White, Marinette, Wis., has ‘engaged Theodore 
Klayer, Jr., architect, 1861 Dunlap Avenue, local, to prepare 
plans for a garage and service station, 118x120 ft., one 
story and basement, estimated to cost $30,000, including 
equipment, ete. 

The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., has awarded 
the general contract to Paul Riesen’s Sons Co., 1018 Humboldt 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for a new gray iron foundry, 60x 276 
ft., of brick and steel. It also will build a new machine and 
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erecting shop at its plant in Evansville, Ind., cont; 
which has been let to the Worden-Allen Co. 

The Madison Gas & Electric Co., Madison, Wis., w 
bids within a few days for an addition to its'steam gen 
plant to produce 5000 kw. additional energy. The wo; 
charge of Mead & ‘Seastone, consulting engineers, M 
Equipment requirements include a 1000-hp. Sterling 
automatic stoking equipment, coal handling ma 
bunkers, etc. 

The Chippewa Valley Auto Co., Chippewa Falls, W 
plans for a new public garage, sales and service 
100 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $75,000 complete, | 
Bigler is president and general manager. 

The R. J. Schwab & Sons Co., 283 Clinton Str: 
waukee, iron founder and manufacturer of furnaces 
etc., will erect two brick additions, 30x72 and 4 
to provide larger production capacity. 

The Board of Education, Ashland, Wis., is tak 
until April 10 for a manual arts building as an additi 
central high school. It will be 65x100 ft., three sto 
basement, and with full equipment will cost about $ 
The architects are Kelley & Schefnick. 

The Domestic Foundry Co., North Milwaukee, W 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 t 
facture gray iron castings. The incorporators ars 
Toennessen, J. L. Orth, H. W. Connell and Martin S 
105 Wells Street, Milwaukee, attorney. A _ statemer 
cerning the company’s plans will be made later. 

The American Steel Corporation, Milwaukee, hag fi! 
ticles of incorporation to manufacture iron and steel pro: 
The capital stock is $100,000. The incorporators are 
Vollbrecht, George A. Affeldt, attorney, and B. Glenn Tar 
ton, 740 Thirty-third Street, sales manager Pittsburgh | 
nace Co. The incorporators expect to be ready soon to 
plans of the enterprise. . 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, March 2( 


The Continental Box Corporation, Brewton, Ala., has 
acquired the local plant of the T. R. Miller Mill Co., specializ- 
ing in the manufacture of wire-bound boxes, and will operate 
the factory. Extensions and improvements are planned 

E. J. Owen, Sixth Street, Gadsden, Ala., has preliminary 
plans under way for a new one-story foundry to manufacture 
iron and other metal castings. 

The American Public Service Co., Baird, Tex., will 
a new cold storage plant, estimated to cost about $75,( 

The Robstown Gin & Ice Co., Robston, Tex., will 
a new generator and other equipment at its power 
The company is arranging to electrify its cotton gin! 
branch and will install motors and other electrical appa 
Extensions and improvements will also be made in the 


) 


cold storage plant. 


The City Council, Fernandina, Fla., has called a s] 
election on April 4 to vote bonds for $37,000 for extens 
and improvements in the municipal electric light and 
plant. New equipment will be installed. 

The Brooks Supply Co., 799 Franklin Street, Beaum 
Tex., manufacturer of oil well supplies and equipment 
planning the erection of a one-story machine shop addit 
A number of machine tools will be installed. 


The Humphreys Oil Co., Mexia, Tex., is being form: 
a merger of the Humphreys-Texas Co., and the Humphré 
Mexia Co. It will have a capital of $15,000,000 and plar 
extensive operations. A new refinery will be erected 
Gulf point, with pipe line, now in course of installation 
the Mexia field. The entire project will cost approxin 
$1,000,000. Col. A. E. Humphreys is president. 


The Common Council, Delray, Fla., will commence 
immediate construction of a one-story municipal el 
lighting plant. 


> 


The Fluker Gravel Co., 203 Roumain Building, Ba' 
Rouge, La., recently organized with a capital of $10( 
will equip a new sand and gravel working plant in 
vicinity of Fluker, La. The installation will include 
lines, buckets, two complete washing plants, cars, elect! 
and other equipment. O. O. Ogden is president and gene! 


manager, 

The Common Council, Paris, Tex., will build an electr 
operated pumping and filtration plant in connection w'' 
new waterworks system. Bonds for $1,000,000 have been 
Major J. B. Hawley, Fort Worth, Tex., consulting eng 
has plans. 

The Houston Electric Co., Houston, Tex., is planning 
the purchase of 35 new street cars and other operating © 
ment, estimated to cost about $275,000. 
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Clearwater, F! 
light and power plant. 


ommon Council arranging for 


a is 
tion of a municipal electri 


e-manufacturing plant of the Sabine Ice Co., Bron- 
ex., with cotton gin adjoining, has been acquired by 
Sparks and E. Bronson. The new 


ike additions and improvements and install new equip- 


Cousins, owners 

Plans are also being considered for the establishment 

electric power house. 

land Brothers, Tuscaloosa, Ala., have 

n the vicinity of McSham, Ala., 
1 new saw mill, planing mill and other 
i to cost in excess of $50,000 


icquired timber 
and have plans under 
buildings, 


cational department will be installed in the new high 
to be erected at Greenville, Tex., 
100,000 Bonds have been voted. 


estimated to cost 
Cantonment, Fla., will 
plant in 


Root is secretary 


Cantonment Merchantile Co., 
i. new ice-manufacturing and 
‘tion with its canning factory. H. R 
isurer, 


refrigerating 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 20. 


vocational department will be installed in the two 


ind basement high school to be erected at Cannelton, 


estimated to cost about $65,000. Breston Minor is 
tary. 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., South Bend, 


as secured permission to purchase the plant and prop- 
f the Lafayette Service Co., Lafayette, Ind., at a chan- 
sale for $120,000. The new owner plans extensions and 
vements in the power plant and system. 


D. V. Reedy ‘Elevator Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer 
senger elevators, will soon commence the erection of 
iperstructure for its new two-story plant on South New 
Street. estimated to cost close to $50,000, including 
nery. D. V. Reedy is president. 

ocationa] department will be installed in the two-story 
sasement high school to be erected by the Franklin 
1 Township Board, Georgetown, Ind., at Lanesville, Ind., 
ited to cost $80,000. 
hitect. 

J. H. Kripke Co., 512 West Franklin Street, Evans- 
Ind., is planning for the erection of a metal and iron- 
ng shop on West Franklin Street, to cost about $25,000 


Feorge C. Doolittle, Corydon, Ind., 


‘tors and other electrical and mechanical power equip- 

will be installed in the new printing plant to be erected 
R. R. Donnelly Co., 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, at 

fordsville, Ind., to cost about $275,000. 

vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
isement high school to be erected at Albion, Ind., es- 
1 to cost $75,000. 


Elwood Foundry, Elwood, In®, has been sold by the 
in bankruptcy to Abe Levi, Elwood, for $6,500. A 
mpany is being organized to the foundry, 
will make traffic signs and other devices for which 
rrmer concern had Clayton Cooper is in- 
d 

new foundry of the C & G Potts Co. 

Indianapolis, has been completed at 
90x 145 ft., of brick and steel, part 
ive an output of 18 to 20 tons of gray iron and semi- 


operate 
contracts. 
816 Washington 
a cost of $60,000 


two-stories, and 


istings a day. 


The Pacific Coast 


San FRANCISCO, March 14 
335 North Francisco 
property at 


Brothers Tool Co., 
acquired water 


Armstrong 


Chicago, has front 


i, Ore., as a site for a new plant for Pacific Coast and 
‘lastern trade. It is planned to commence erection lateé 
spring 


Long Beach Crystal Ice Co., Long Beach, Cal., re- 
organized with a capital of $100,000, has plans nearing 
tion for a new factory at 2870 American Avenue, 
vville, estimated to cost $60,000, including machinery 

Board of Public Works, Municipal Building, San 
isco, will call for bids in April for the proposed mu- 
| hydroelectric power plant at Moccash Creek, estimated 
t about $1,000,000, with machinery. 

E. Higman and H. B. Mason, Atascadero, Cal., have 
zed a company and are completing plans for a new 
torage and refrigerating plant, 100 x 200 ft., estimated 
st $200,000 with equipment. 


manual training and domestic science puilding will be 
d by the Board of Education, Calipatria, Cal., in con- 
nm with a new group of high 


school buildings, esti- 
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mated to cost excess of $150,000. Donald E. Wells, EI 
Centro, Ca irchitect 

A vocational department will be installed in the new hig 
school to be erected at Corona, Cal., for which $150,000 i 
bonds have just been voted Plans will be prepared at once 

The Great Western Power Co., 14 Sansome Street, .San 
Francisco, will ymmence the immediate erection of a new 
two-story ._power house at El Cerrito, Contra Costa Cotnt, 
stimated to st about $150,000 


The Ever-Ready Heater Co Inglewood, 


$500,000 to 


Cal recently 
organized wit ipital of manufacture heaters 
has acquired about five acres of land 
Hicks Dovetail Lath Co,, and plans 
John B. Reeves is president 
Portiand, Ore is cor 
ction of a new hydroelectric gererat 
Deschutes River, with initial capacity 


nd heating equipment 
near the plant of the 
the erection of a new factory 

The Pacific Power & 
sidering plans for the ere 


ing plant on the 


Light Co 


about 30,000 hp Guy W. Talbot is president. 
Canada 
TORONTO, March. 2?! 
Botl manufacturers and dealers report a decide 


demand for machinery and tools Many 
have recently increased operating capacity 
and are producing on a larger scale than at any time during 
the past year and a half Dealers’ orders are mostly for 
with an occasional order for six or a 

Buying has not yet started on an extensive 
there is a steadily increasing number of users 
who are entering the market for machines for replacemnt 
Montreal, where business has been very dull 
for the past year or more the demand for equipment is show- 
ing improvement and sales of various lines of machinery are 
slowly picking up. Small teols continue active. 


provement in the 


manufacturers 


one or two machines 
tools 


dozen 
scale, but 


purposes, In 


The Board of Education, Guelph, Ont., is receiving bids fo 
i collegiate institute which will contain wood- 


working and machine shops, electrical department, etc 


the erection of 


The Toronto Transportation Commission, Toronto. wil! 
build a machine shop in Hillcrest Park at an estimated 
cost of $100,000 Equipment has not yet been purchased 


It is also receiving bids for 8000 tons of steel rails. 


The Standard Stone Co., Windsor, Ont., will erect a factory 


ind install the necessary machinery. 


The governors of the General Hospital, Brantford, Ont 
ire contemplating equipping an auxiliary power 
storms, etc. 


plant to 


‘ 


provide again 


The Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Cobalt, Ont.. 
is considering the development of 7000 hp. at Sturgeon Falls 
Ont., to cost between $350,000 and $600,000. 

N. K. Lund, Forestburg, Alta., is making arrangements 
for the erection of electric lighting plant. 

The Red Star Refineries, Ltd., Montreal, recently 
porated preparing to erect an oil refinery and has secured 
i site in the east end of the city with railroad and harbor 
facilities and ready to proceed with the erection of the 
first unit with capacity of 1000 bbl. per day. It will ult! 
mately have a daily capacity of 10,0000 bbl. The President 
f the company is Senator N. A. Belcourt, Ottawa, Ont: 
vice-president and general manager, T. A. Hilburn, and the 
directors include F. W. Stewart, H. W. Austin, J. S. Stan 
ford, J. McNaughton and J. 8S. Giles. 


The Kasutine Co., Ltd., formerly of 28 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto, has moved to Dundas, Ont., where it has acquired 
control of the Dominion Welding Products Co. The latter 
company commenced manufacturing steel tanks for water, 
gasoline and storage as well as welded smoke stacks last July 


The Enterprise Foundry Co., Sackville, N. B., has re 
cently completed an addition, 50 x 150 ft., for making bodies 
for steel and gas ranges and a wing, 30 x 50 ft., for japan- 
ning. A new development at the plant is the installation of 
a large air compressor for sand blasting and other foundry 
work. 


incor 


The chairman of the Hydro Commission, 75 Laurier Ave- 
Ont., is receiving bids for meters, transformers, 
wire and general supplies. J. BE. Brown is manager. 

The Fedders Mfg. Co. Black Rock, N. Y., has purchased 
the plant of the Lantz Marble Works on Lewis Street, Bridge- 
burg, Ont., and will equip it to manufacture automobile radia- 
tors, aeroplane accessories, etc. 

The Canadian Automobile Corporation, 197 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, has started work on the erection of a factory In West 
Hull Township to cost $50,000. Charles A. Fox, 394 Harvard 
Montreal, is architect. 


ue, Ottawa 


Street 
The Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Winnipeg, Man., {s in the 


market for a 36-in. lifting magnet for handling scrap; also a 
100,000-Ib. testing machine. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price.........sese0e. 2.53¢. 
Swedish bars, base price........cccessecces 10.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price..........seeeeee- 2.53c. 

I CE TOO «5 55 i850 800-000-4000 we wnenda ees 3.38c. 

ek PPT eT TERT TTR CCT TIE 3.13¢. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
BS im. KG Bes BS COREE DONC. oc ccccicscccess 2.63c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
i: 6.544056 senmaneseenseeeeweeene 2.538c. 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 
ic, ee we... Se err 2.50c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 2.70c. 

Toe-calk, 4 X 3% MM. ANd IATHEL 2.000 crcvecesccecs 3.20c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

Open-hearth spring steel .........ee0e0e0- 3.55¢. to 6c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

DE, 5 he Oana os wala sip ae wi RS RIG 3.35¢. 
Squares, flats and hex ......ccccccsccccscwcss 3.85¢. 

Standard cast steel, base price ............... 12.00c. 

DM METRE So sccs secesaadecssacnneewwag 17.00c. 

SUCUNS CHAE WUE: oun 6000.66 heb view od 0406.55 60's 22.00c. 

Frank Plates—Steel 
ee er re ere 2.63c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
ire cv tccecae hyena dee ea te kebe we 3.28c. to 3.53c. 

Oe ER cuvncs cdneonseeuebbesae cause 3.38c. to 3.58c. 

Pe. OE ove ve cackceaeheen ceed paseo ene 

Mae BG skies seumdeus nee keonteke 3.48c. to 3.73c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 

Mos. 18 to: 20 ..accicvcssceeee OB # #é sees 

Nos. 22 and 24 .........3.60c. to 3.85c. 4.10c. 

BO. BB ove csacvc cen asics co ces ee ae 4.15c. 

BR nc cuccnsdcndsace seine On ae 4.25c. 

Pe, es cccedsWeacnbecone 4.00c. to 4.250. jj —§ .«e«. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 


Galvanized Per Lb 
i Be -. y cy nica eee oie ewbta wwe oe 
i RS oe ck acne kak ewe ee ae 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
it MN a a ah a bo hg chi ete RP 4.15c. to 4.40c. 
I Sn A os weet ace ale ba 4.30c. to 4.55c. 
NS Eee ee a per rir 4.45c. to 4.70c. 
i me pe eT Te 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
UE ee ee eines ae eee ere aren 4.75¢e. to 5.00c. 
a ios a igi is Soa acm cesta nh a 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Black Galv. Black Galy, 
% in. Butt... —56 40 | % in. Butt... —30 —13 
% in. Butt... —61 —47 | 1% in. Butt.. 32 —15 
1-3 in. Butt.. —63 —49 | 2 in. Lap..... 27 —10 
3%4-6 in. Lap. —60 —46 | 2%-6 in. Lap. 30 —15 
7-8 in. Lap... —56 —34 | 7-12 in. Lap.. 23 —T7 
-12 


99 
‘ me ep 


in. Lap.. —-55 
Steel Wire 


Base Price* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
errr lk 
Ammonled SOEG ...occccccccccccdscs nee cette UO an rOc. 
Galvanized annealed ......2sssscscces 4.25¢c. to 4.50c. 
Coppered basic ......cccscccssvsscvecs 4.00c. to 4.25c. 


Tinned soft Bessemer .............ee- 5.50c. to 5.75c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage 


On a number of articles the base price only is ¢ 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are <o|q 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a prece; nh 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 


. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


Pee WEOOS GO 65 6k hese Cee Rae 16%c. to 17 « 
See GUUS WI. ack nvcccuxeeaebeds 17 ¢. to 17%. 
DOGG BOE. 656 vaddises Coes ae TeEE o++-14%e. to 144c. 
Brass tube, brazed ...........e0. 202026 €. to Whe, 
ret CDG, WONG 6.iiicsiss caus cdees 18%c. to 19 @ 
Caper CR, COUMNNGND 1555s 6660s oS5se a eoennnes 20% ce, 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 19%c. to 20%c. per 
lb. base. ; 


Cold rolled, 14 oz, and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 
hot rolled, 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14-20 

Grade Grade Primes Wasters 

“AAA” “A” 80 lb. .$6.05 $5.80 

Charcoal é é - 

ce oe 90 Ib.. 6.15 5.90 

100 lb.. 6.25 6.00 

IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 

Ths te 10.00 Eee Fe 7.15 


IXX.. 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 | IXXXX..10.40 10.15 


Terne Plates 
s-lb. Coating 14 x 20 


POO IDs: a2 seine na joa 66 ko kaon ee $7.00 
IC ET ere RE ‘lass a 
EE. pbgeewesvene kis awk Mba ee ue ek ee 7.50 
FITS GOOP SOCK ...0-s0uvredhcse sox ca cee 9.00 
Tin 
SEROIES, BU occ cccccewscenet ss ces eesteemne alee 
Oe kk6 6s 54 ke es + eer eeeesecnds ree 37c. to 42c. 
Copper 
Lake ingot ....i... ee ad ih». 9 ia.6 6.41 a a 15 ¢. 
BMOCEROIGEIC. ccc sce nteseg Se 14%c. 
CREE ic cccncnuconeestaasneieh daceSenee 14%. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
ane errr 64%4c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ......... 1044c. open Ile. 
Lea@ and Solder* 
Co GS eee 5%e. to 6%e. 
POI 2 oe ois ce r1s-vis a Sates & ee 6%c. to7 « 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .........cccccccccces 23c. 
ING. 2 BREE sini va Wicd oR eeR ree 21c. 
PONMO BONGO? 6.i0 dss vidcoswncbeeveku came 17¢ 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition 


Babbitt Metal 


Best erede, WET ID. «ves ca veckastcvgew ene eceneeel 75e. 

Commercial grade, per Ib. ....ciccssestectdcdeasews 35c. 

Grade D, per IDs o... ss cvuswsiese wpilewen vac eee 
Antimony 

PMO ois vscccded vad weRhe tb eee eee 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....25c. to 27c. 
Old Metals 


The market continues fairly firm, with an upward 
tendency. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as 
follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible ......cisckcctecte ee eemeen 10.75 
Copper, BOGUT WARD «sik ov00 00d 0 estate chs samen 9.75 
Copper, light and bottoms ............ccseeeee: 8.00 
BANG, BOGEE oo 00g 006knesreresces nessa 
BPRS, TRORG 66s sa cunsieiganawaes. eee eel 4.50 
Heavy machine composition ...........+e+05+55 7.75 
No.. I yellow DraSS TULNINGS. . 0.0500ce0a0e8arnen 5.29 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ........-> 6.75 
TAGE, DVD os cukosescennnchensodneeneeeel . 3.79 
aoe, GOR nous: canseccscvesnnense> sub anne 2.50 
BMG ove cceccseedeseu bes 08 ce.0 ae a nnn 2.50 
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